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YOUTH IN COMMAND. 


The West is a region that affords exceptional advan 





tages to young men for the reasons that it is a newer 
country and it is developing. The East, it may be said, 
was once the same. The young men had opportunities 
as it developed and became more densely populated. 
Their descendants went farther west and developed that 
region, andl as generation after generation went farther 
west the Pacific coast was eventually reaehed and, par 
ticularly in the lumber and timber industries on the 
Pacific coast, it is apparently the last stand. The original 
great Oregon country—which included 
Oregon, 
Idaho and 


contains the great timber supply of the 


Washington, and parts of 
Montana—with California 
future. In this region of the fir, the 
cedar, the spruce, the pine, the redwood 
and the hemlock have been developed 
within the last one or two decades lum 
ber manufacturing institutions of large 
size, of even international importance. 

Aside from a few of the pioneer cargo 
shipping located on 
sound, where was the earliest development 


concerns Puget 
in lumber manufacturing on the north 
Pacific coast, few of the large concerns 
engaged in making lumber in Washing 
ton or Oregon date back over a score of 
years, and the subject of this sketch is 
what might easily be termed a young 
man, a member of the second generation 
of his family engaged in the same pur 
suit, who is at the head of a corpora 
tion that has been engaged in the man 
ufacture of lumber for nearly thirty years 

On the north Pacific coast the younger 
men are ‘‘doing things.’’?’ They are 
noticeably in command of the forces that 
are arrayed in the great industrial bat 
tle that is being fought for commercial 
success and supremacy. In the councils 
of the lumber associations of the western 
country, in the movement for the mutual 
Welfare of those engaged in the lumber 
business in the Pacific coast states, 
young men are found at the helm, and 
one of these is Walter Bertrand Mackay, 
general manager of the North Pacific 
Lumber Company, of 


Portland, Ore. 

Oregon has more standing timber than 
any other state in the Union. Its neigh- 
bor to the north, Washington, leads it in 
lumber manufacturing—in fact, makes 
more lumber than any other state either 


east or west; yet the claim is made that 
the time 


18 coming when the output of 
the 


Saw mills of Oregon will supply the 
World with lumber. For many years An 
Oregon was undeveloped. It needed 
railroads, and it needs them today. The great Hill and 
Harriman Systems not long ago awoke to the importance 
of the great undeveloped empire that lies in that state, 
and have since been rapidly extending their ‘lines into 
regions hundreds of miles from the whistle of a locomo- 
live or the sight of a steel rail. The future of Oregon 
n lumber nianufacturing, agriculture, horticulture and 
many other things can at this time only be guessed at. 
Its development will be marvelous. 
"else years large mills were but few on the 
a Tiver, that great waterway leading from the 
interior to the Pacific ocean. These were at Portland, 
and among the earliest was that of the North Pacific 
Lumber Company. Today many mills line the Columbia 
Hver, on the Oregon side, and there would probably be 
a, the Washington side were ra‘lway transporta- 
lable. The mills at Portland, however, manu- 
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facture lumber from logs from both sides, towed many 
miles up the river. 
Walter 


where he was born June 17, 1872, of good Scotch-Cana 


3ertrand Mackay is a* native of Portland, 


dian blood. His father, Donald Mackay, at the present 
time president of the North Pacifie Lumber Company, 
went to Portland from Canada in 1865, when he was a 
young man. W. B. Mackay’s paternal grandfather came 
from Sutherlandshire, Seotland, to Canada in 1830, and 
was a descendant of the clan Mackay, prominent in 
Scottish history. 


It was in ISSY that Donald Mackay became one ot 





WALTER BERTRAND MACKAY, OF PORTLAND, ORE. ; 
Exemplar of the Efficiency of Young Blood in the Far 


the organizers of the North Pacific Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Company, which built a saw mill with a daily 
capacity of 30,000 feet. After various changes and 
reorganizations the concern became the North Pacific 
Lumber Company, and although the original mill, which 
was built twenty-nine years ago, still stands, it has been 
rebuilt and remodeled until little of the old plant 
remains. Its present capacity is in the neighborhood of 
100,000,000 feet of lumber annually, 

As a boy and young man W. B. Mackay attended pub- 
lic school at Portland. He was graduated from the 
Bishop Scott Academy (now Hill’s Military Academy ) 
and went East and prepared for college at Lawrence- 
ville, N. J. His father was heavily interested in the 
North Pacific Lumber Company at that time, and young 
Mackay came to the conclusion that it would be well for 
him to cut out a college course, and, in pursuance with 


911. 


j. father’s wishes, at once enter into business, and 


SINGLE ICOPY: 15<CENTS 
FOUR DOLLARS A YEAR 





assist his father in looking after the extensive affairs 
of the North Pacific Lumber Company. So on August 
15, 1892, when but 20 years of age, he began work in 
the office of the company, and for the next fourteen 
years worked through the various steps, in the office and 
in the manufacturing end. He became assistant secre- 
tary, then secretary of the corporation, and after that 
assistant manager, until in August, 1906, after a thor- 
ough experience in all the branches of the lumber mannu- 
facturing business, he was made general manager of the 
That in brief is the history of Mr. Mackay, 

which is not unusual in any respect, but 


company, 


it shows that before taking charge of 
the great business that had been founded 
by his father he devoted fourteen years 
of hard work as an employee of the com- 
pany before he was entrusted with the 
management of its affairs. 

During the last five years, under his 
management, the North Pacific Lumber 
Company’s plant has been entirely rebuilt 
and made modern in every respect, its 
capacity has been increased and facilities 
have been established for economically 
manufacturing lumber and preparing it 
for market. The company’s site is one 
of the largest and most valuable in Port- 
land, embracing a large river front area, 
which is probably worth for business, 
industrial and manufacturing sites more 
than $2,000,000, showing that the senior 
Mackay and his associates, in acquiring 
a site for the location for their plant, 
built better than they probably realized 
in the pioneer days, not imagining that 
about them would be built a city of 
nearly a quarter of a million inhabitants. 

W. B. Mackay is commonly known to 
his host of friends both in and out of 
the lumber trade in Portland and 
throughout the north Pacific coast as 
‘*Bert’’ Mackay. He is an aggressive 
worker, and readily responds to calls for 
aid in all efforts to better lumber, indus- 
Since the 
organization of the Oregon & Washing 
ton Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 


trial and civic conditions. 


Mr. Mackay has been prominent in its 
affairs as a member of its board of 
trustees, an active worker on its com- 
mittees, and interested in every move- 
ment to bring about better conditions for 
those engaged in the lumber business. 

He is personally of a most companion- 
able nature, is a member of the Arlington 
Club, the Commercial] Club, the Waverly 
Golf Club, and has been a member of the 


West directorates of both the Arlington and 


the Golf clubs. He is an enthusiastic 
automobilist and for many years he was active in 
national guard affairs in Oregon, having been captain 
and aid-de-camp on the general staff for five years, his 
early training at the military academy giving him a taste 
in that direction. He has also always taken an active 
interest in civic affairs, although not interested in poli- 
ties beyond aiding the cause of good government, and 
is at the present time a member of the board of water 
commissioners of the city of Portland, having been 
appointed by Mayor Simons over a year ago. 

Mr. Mackay was one of the earliest Hoo-Hoo on the 
Pacific “coast and served two terms as Vicegerent of the 
northern district of Oregon, and at the time of the 
national Hoo-Hoo Annual in Portland, in 1895, during 
the Lewis & Clark Exposition, he was a member of the 
committee in charge of arrangements, and with others 


(Concluded on Page 111.) 
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It’s Easy Sailing 


for the dealer who car- 
ries a stock of our choice 


California White Pine 


Sash and Doors 


The softness and beautiful 
grain of this pine combined 
with careful workmanship 
make our doors trade winners 
for the retailer. There is a 
steadily increasing demand for 


CALIFORNIA PINE 


products among consumers and 
we can help you meet this 
popular demand with goods 





that will make satisfied cus- 
tomers and increase your prof- 
its. Write now for quotations. 


Weed Lumber Company 


WEED, CALIFORNIA. 

















JAMES D. LACEY. VICTOR THRANE 


INTERESTED IN SOUTHERN 


ARE 
OR PACIFIG GOAST TIMBER? 


We furnish detailed reports of amounts of stumpage on each 24,8 
or 10 acre Subdivision of each forty. 








We employ expert Pacific Coast Cruisers to check all estimates 
made on Western Timber. 





We offer High Class Timber Properties only, which have been 
placed in our hands for sale. 


We guarantee our estimates are reliable. 


JAMES 0, LACEY & CO, 


(ESTABLISHED 1880) 








312 Hibernia Bank Bidg., 


New Orleans, 


1104 Spalding Bulldiag, 1009 White Bidg., 1215 G4 


Portland, Ore. Seattle, Chicago, 


‘Sure-Fit 
Flooring’ 


The kind that makes satisfied 
customers and brings you re- 
peat orders. 












MAPLE 
AND 
BIRCH. 





Send today for samples and inspect the 
perfect matching of our choice 


BIRCH FLOORING 


OUR PRICES WILL INTEREST YOU. 


We also carry a full stock of everything 
in hemlock and hardwood lumber, lath, 
kiln dried basswood siding and ceiling 
and cedar products. 








Send us a list of your stock needs for 
quotations. Prompt shipments assured. 


FOSTER-LATIMER LUMBER CO. 


MELLEN, WISCONSIN. | 





| 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
TO ADVERTISERS. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the 
only lumber newspaper having a large 
paid subscription list! 

The average number of copies of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN distributed 
weekly during the year ended August 
6, 1910, was 13,57. 73. 


State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 


I, Elmer C. Hole, secretary and treasurer of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, do solemnly swear 
that the above figures are correct. 

ELMER C. HOLE. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 15th day 
of August, 1910. 
HENRY S. LOVELY, Notary Public. 


This is a circulation more than double 
that of any other lumber newspaper and 
greater than the combined subscription 
lists of any three other lumber news- 
Papers. 























AN UNPALATABLE CONFIRMATION. 


The supreme court of Mississippi has affirmed Chancel- 
lor McCool’s decision in the case of State of Mississippi 
vs. Grenada Lumber Company, et al., better known as the 
antitrust suit, against the members of the old Mississippi 
Louisiana Retail Lumber 
action dates back several years and has been to the upper 
courts on several issues, 
county the 


Dealers’ Association. This 
In the chancery court of Holmes 
attorney general instituted proceedings for 
enforcement of the penalties against the defendants. 
McCool’s decision was appealed. The state su 
preme court affirms it and remands the ease for further 
action. It will be remembered that a number of the de- 


Judge 


fendants compromised their individual eases by paying 
the sum of $800 each and abandoning the fight. It is 
presumed that the attorney general, backed by the new 
decision, will resume the prosecution of those who elected 


to secure a ruling from the court of last appeal. 


A RETAILERS’ HANDICAP. 


At the recent Indiana, Ohio and Northwestern meet- 
into the 
question of the cost of selling lumber, The retailer 





ings the retail lumbermen dug a little deeper 


was encouraged to tell the cost to him to do business. 

The information sought was not what it cost any 
one retailer nor the average cost to a number of 
retailers. The inquiry sought rather to learn whether 
the retailer is selling lumber without any very clear 
idea of cost or consequent profit. 

lor (and here is the crux of the whole question) it 
is the man who does not know what it costs to handle 
lumber who is fixing the retail price of that com- 
modity. 

Some of the retailers who discussed the question 
on the convention floor were inclined to throw up their 
hands and say: ‘‘Suppose I know the cost and what 
price I must get to secure a, profit; I still have to sell 
at the price at which the other fellow sells.’’ 

This is true, yet that very truth is the best argu- 
ment for discussion of this question of cost. The 
retailer should find out the expense to him to sell lum- 
ber so that he can show the other fellow what it 
is costing him, the other fellow, to sell lumber. 

And, incidentally, while he is edueating the other 
fellow he is educating himself. He still may have 
to sell at the other 


fellow finds that his price is inadequate; 


fellow’s price until the other 
but a knowl- 
edge of his own affairs is going to aid him in effect- 
ing economies that will help him to meet such com 
petition. 


BLOCKS HANDLED EN ROUTE. 


Tariffs recently issued by railroads of the yellow pine 





producing sections allow the stopping in transit of car 
load shipments of lumber and timber to be cut into 
paving blocks and creosoted. A charge is made of $5 a 
car over the published rate from point of origin to 
destination. In addition when an out-of-route or back 
haul is involved a charge is made on the basis of one 
half cent per ton per mile for such service in excess of 
seventy-five miles in addition to the through rate in effect 
on the shipment from point of origin. 

Shipments stopped for cutting and creosoting must 
be reshipped within eighteen months from time of ar 
rival at stopping point. Failure to reconsign within the 
stipulated period subjects the shipment to a charge 
based on a combination of locals to and from the stop 


‘ping point. 





WESTERN MANUFACTURING GAIN. 


The products of 2,492 manufacturing establishments 
of Nebraska were valued in 1909 at $198,669,000, as 
compared with 1,819 establishments in 1904 turning out 
products valued at $154,918,000. The increase in the 


number of establishments was 37 percent, and in the 
value of products was 28 percent. 

During the same period the capital invested increased 
from $80,235,000 to $84,015,000, or 5 percent. The 
preliminary report of the census bureau of the Depart 
ment of Commerce and Labor from which these figures 
are taken states that the difficulties involved in securing 
correct statistics of capital invested are so great as to 
make impossible the securing of accurate returns. This 
statement should be considered in connection with that 
that Omaha showed a decrease in capital of $4,885,000, 
or 14 percent; South Omaha, a loss of $937,000 or 5 
percent. 
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AN ASSOCIATION DRAWBACK. | 


At several of the conventions held during January and February, particulariy 
the meetings of retail lumber dealers, those who have in charge the arrangement 
of the programs have included some sort of entertainment feature to break the 
monotony of the business sessions, believing rightly that where business to be 
transacted requires a three-hour session a few moments’ digression now and then 
should place the audience in a better frame of mind for handling special and 
routine matters. As a rule this plan works out satisfactorily and association 
members appreciate it. It is noticeable, however, that in instances members 
attach undue importance to the entertainment features of the program to the utter 
neglect of the business of their association, in which, by virtue of their member- 
ship, they are equally interested with every fellow member. 

It is extremely discouraging to association officials to see a convention arise 
and leave almost in a body after hearing some entertainment feature and before 
routine business has been transacted and the time has arrived for adjournment. 
That some persons will be present at every convention session who find it impossible 
to stay until the day’s business is concluded is inevitable, of course. It is equally 
as certain, however, that if every member would display the same alertness in 
helping to expedite the work of the convention that he does in showing his appre 
ciation of the entertainment provided the meetings would be much more successful 
and productive of greater results. The one thing, after all, which is productive of 
the greatest good in any organization is the promotion of general discussion of 
every important topic upon which the association must take action. If all the 
business is transacted by a few members those who have not participated in the 
actual work are apt to go home feeling that they are in fact outsiders and do not 
have a fair share in the guidance of the organization. Doubtless many association 
members feel just this way after attending their annual meetings, but almost 
invariably it is their own fault. Their officers bend every effort toward enlisting 
their active assistance; insistently they appeal to them to participate in the dis- 
cussions on the floor of the meeting, provide entertainment to relieve the monotony 
of long sessions and do everything possible to make the work of the convention 
as agreeable as possible. Further they can not go. 

The moral is that association members have not done their whole duty by 
attending a convention. Their presence is encouraging but their active participa- 
tion is far more important, and they should have a more lively appreciation of 
the fact that every organization has certain routine business which must be 
transacted at its annual convention. In the handling of that business it is the 
members’ duty to participate. Only by following this procedure can the associa- 
tion be governed in a representative manner according to the wishes of the 
majority. 


YIELD OF CALIFORNIA. EUCALYTUS PLANTATIONS. 


The State Board of Forestry of California, in codperation with the Forest Service, 
has published in bulletin No. 1 a wealth of information in regard to the yield 
from the eucalyptus plantations in California. 

The method of examination called for the measuring off of small plots within 
the groves, those showing the best growth being selected. The diameter of each 
tree within this plot was measured and the hight ascertained. The measurements 
were made in the interior of the groves, thus excluding the shorter trees on the 
outside in order to obtain average conditions of yield. No measurements were 
made in groves of less than an acre in extent or under three years of age. 

The information secured in this manner is presented in the form of volume 
tables, with deductions and comparisons of the tracts examined, supplemented by 
reports from various owners of eucalypti. ‘Table 5 is of exceptional interest. This 
gives the summary of yield by thirty-four plantations and should be regarded as 
conclusive evidence of the possibilities of the growth of this timber. The table is 
reproduced in connection herewith. 

The showing is an excellent one, all things considered, Of course, it does not 
bear out the glowing statements made in certain eucalypti prospectuses, in which 
it was proposed, with the assistance of nature, to grow a hardwood forest in eight 
to ten years. However, it is shown that plantations 25 to 30 years old have 
produced a heavy stand of timber, the quantity of board feet varying from 9,000 
to 59,000 feet for plantations 25 to 40 years of age. The greatest production on 
plantations ten years or younger was in Sonoma county, where a 9Y-year-old 
grove showed a yield of 13,100 feet to the acre. The plantations less than 5 years 





Present 
number 
of trees 
Original per Bigyest Greatest 








LOCATION. Aye spacing, acre. diameter. hight. Total 
NAMB OF GROVE, TOWN, COUNTY— Years. leet. Trees. Inches. Feet, Cubic Ft. 
Pratt Bros., Escondido, San Diego........ 11 8x8 636 3 25 ean Oe 
Wheeler, Callender, San Luis Obispo...... 3% 10x10 328 6 40 196. 
Ontario, West Ontario, San Bernardino.... 5 8x8 616 6 50 572.8 
Thompson, Garden Grove, Orange......... 5 9x9 616 7 val) 1,948.8 
Jackson Park, Zaferia, Los Angeles........ 6 8x8 684 8 60 1,695.2 
Porter, Summerland, Santa Barbara....... 7 8x8 496 : 50 1,035.6 
Sexton, Watts, Los Angeles.............. 7 8x8 340 10 70 1,510.4 
Diamond Coal Co., Watts, Los Angeles..... 7 8x8 560 10 90 2,245.4 
Hunter, Bairdstown, Los Angeles......... 8 6x8 844 8 80 2,947.6 
Knapp, Garden Grove, Orange............ 8 6x8 888 8 70 2,354. 
Courreges, Talbert, Los Angeles.......... Ss 64%4x64%4 728 10 80 3,322. 
Meechan, Live Oaks, Sonoma............. 9 12x12 344 12 110 5,334.4 
Gordon, Strawberry Park, Los Angeles.... 10 10x10 430 10 80 1,410.8 
Howland, Sunnyside, Los Angeles......... 10-12 8x8 660 7 70 1,044.8 
Meechan, Live Oaks, Sonoma............. 12 12x12 336 12 120 5,939.6 
Clark, San Mateo, San Mateo............ oe 6x6 632 12 100 5,466.8 
Windermere, La Mirada, Los Angeles...... 16 8x8 528 12 120 7,065.6 
Meechan, Live Oaks, Sonoma............. 22 10x10 596 22 120 12,672. 
Fruitvale, Fruitvale, Alameda............ 25 6x6 776 18 150 16,694.8 
Meechan, Stony Point, Sonoma........... 30 8x8 724 16 130 10,491.2 
Meechan, Stony Point, Sonoma........... 30 8x8 732 15 130 10,671.2 
Meechan, Live Oaks, Sonoma............ 30 9x9 516 12 100 4,974.8 
Meechan, Live Oaks, Sonoma............ 30 10x10 684 16 110 8,701.6 
McDonald, El Cajon, San Diego.......... 30 10x10 300 15 120 4,056.4 
Therefall, Newark, Alameda ............. 32 6x6 540 20 170 15,836.4 
ee Sr rere 35 10x10 344 22 130 10,377.2 
Webb, Hayward, Alameda................ 36 8x8 168 19 110 5,178.8 
Linda Vista, San Jose, Alameda.......... 40 8x8 612 18 150 15,139.6 
Glass, Watts, PEA 8 8x8 1,064 11 90 3,888.8 
Montague, Watts, Los Angeles........... 8-9 8x10 928 10 90 8,530. 
Thaxter, Nadeau, Los Angeles............ 11-13 8x8 1,024 10 80 1,642.8 
Thaxter, Nadeau, Los Angeles............ 13-20 10x10 608 12 130 4,964.8 


* A California cord is equal to % of a standard cor 


d. 
7 The total expressed in board feet is not in addition to the total stated in cubic feet and in cords, but is another way 


of expressing the same total. 








old did not show any saw timber. One 7-year-old grove showed only 66 feet, 
while another 7 years old, planted the same distance, showed a growth of 1,600 
feet to the acre, and still another in the same ground 7 years old showed a 
growth of 2,370 feet. 

The table given affords « very interesting study and possibly may be the 
means of ‘considerable regret to some who have invested in eucalypti plantations 
with the éxpectation of realizing great profits within a decade, 





STOCKS OF NORTHERN PINE. 


lor several months that the amount of white and norway pine carried over 
from 1910 by the mill concerns of Minnesota, Wisconsin and northern Michigan is 
considerably less than was held by them at the beginning of last year has been a 
well recognized fact. 

According to figures compiled by the Bureau of Grades of the Northern Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, sixty-four mill companies report an aggregate of 
948,692,188 feet of lumber on hand, compared with 1,121,841,639 feet at the be- 
ginning of last year. Of the totals in each case there was estimated, not actually 
reported, 75,000,000 feet at the beginning of 1911, and 93,886,400 feet at the 
outset of 1910. Thus it appears that less lumber is on hand this year than there 
was at the beginning of Jast year by 173,152,451 feet. 

The notable shortages this year are in dimension, thick finish and shop, and Nos, 
2, 3 and 4 boards and strips. 

The total of dimension on hand this year was 216,199,863 feet, compared with 
234,087,160 last year, and of thick finish and shop 42,095,773 feet, against 48,965,004 
in 1910. , 

In inch shop D and better an increase is shown this year, the totals standing 
at 59,203,207 for 1911, compared to 51,166,339 in 1910. C and better norway 
shows an increase of something over a million feet. A similar increase also pertains 
to No. 1 boards and strips. 

No. 2 boards and strips for 1911 amount to 135,698,650 feet, against 151,258,120 
feet for 1910, a decrease of 15,559,470 feet. 

No. 3 boards and strips stand at 149,333,470 feet this year, compared to 211,- 
758,639 in 1910, a decrease of 62,415,169 feet, a notable decline in that class of 
lumber. 

No, 4 boards and strips also show a considerable decrease, the comparison being 
89,208,920 for this year, against 140,729,928 at the start in 1910. Nov. 5 ineh 
lumber fell off 11,114,096 feet from 87,053,492 feet at the beginning of last year. 

The total of inch lumber on January 1, this year, was 615,396,552 feet, compared 
to 744,902,475 feet at the beginning of last year, or a comparative shortage this 
year of 129,505,923 feet. 

The total of shingles this year is 27,956,950; in 1910, 19,333,656; lath, 115,802,500 
in 1911 and 179,565,050 in 1910 for 48-inch. 

It is apparent that the lumber trade of the old white pine producing states 
is not this season confronted with burdensome stocks; rather, a considerable 
deficiency is obvious. ‘The comparative falling off as between stocks at the be- 
ginnirg of this year and 1910 was largely caused by drouth and the low water 
in the driving streams of the upper Mississippi river and tributaries, so that the 
mills could not secure a full supply of logs during the sawing scason. Doubtless 
the degree of slackness in the market had something to do with the outcome, and, 
if we choose, we can give some weight to the general decline in the stumpage supply 
from year to year as measurably affecting last year’s result. 





ASSOCIATIONS OF SALESMEN. 


The recent meetings of the Central, Union and Northwestern associations of sales- 
men and the approaching meetings of the Michigan, Wisconsin and Kentucky trav- 
clers emphasize the fact that these and similar organizations are growing rapidly 
in numbers and that they may therefore confidently expect a growth in influence. 
The Union association, for instance, has increased its membership from 90 to 162 
in a single year. 

Undoubtedly the funeral benefit plan has had much to do with this increase. The 
strictly salesmen’s banquet, with its flow of fellow feeling, has helped it along. No 
other class of men would be so likely to be drawn together to such an extent by such 
fraternal influences, 


Yield per aore— Thus far the development of the salesman’s organ: 


Boren ization has been largely a middle-western affair, but 
tops. perhaps it will inspire other, similar organizations 10 
Total Total Jal. other territory. The bond thus far is largely a social 


Nal. cds.* Bd. lt.  cds.* - : 
ee . ; one, but it is none the less potential. 


sees eee pana It is fair to presume that, with increasing numbers, 
28.9 "280 7.9 the salesman’s organization will begin to take itself 
Oe a o.3 more seriously. The salesman recognizes that any 
ss4 io as association to live must have a purpose. It would be 
43.6 1,2 39.2 well for the salesman to see that, in the formulation 
492 Bett $0.7 of that policy, wise counsel prevails. It should not be 
os 1S oH left to chance or impulse. He can raise the standard of 
15.2 : 15.5 his profession, if he will, through associated effort. 

aro 1 ed But the salesman’s association may well glean 4 
104.7 17,920 36. lesson from the history of associations of retailers and 


manufacturers. These other elements of the trade 
learned, first, that associated effort was better than 
individual effort. They learned, next, that associated 
effort by a particular class did not affect the interests 
153.7 36'020 21:9 of that class alone. They recognized the rights and 
promoted the welfare of other branches of the trade. 


aor. 10.9 
224.3 50,620 50.0 ; a : ae 
57.6 : 740 142 The salesman’s association, as it gains impetus and 


vs i rd Pag strength, can be of vast good to brother associations 

if it will. It can serve as a new and important cog 

in the machinery that is smoothing the pathway of the 
a 
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THE PAINTING PROBLEM. 


Methods of using lumber for building have been based largely on the customs 
prevalent when white pine was about the only wood employed. The practice has 
been to treat all kinds of pine and other woods in much the same fashion as 
white pine was treated. That the most satisfactory results have not been secured 
is not because of criticism of the method but because of the material. This atti- 
tude has been evinced by all who have to do with building material, from the manu- 
facturer to the painter. 

In a recent thoughtful consideration of ‘‘ Modern Lumber as a Problem for the 
Painter,’’? John Dewar, of Pittsburg, stated that lumber containing a great deal 
of resin, oil or pitch naturally could not be painted in the same manner that it has 
been customary to paint woods the cells of which were not so filled. The remedy 
he suggested was a thorough investigation ond a breaking away from old standards 
of mixing, the idea being to make a mixture suitable for ihe wood to be covered; 
further, that the problem must he met by the intelligent use of the vehicle in the 
priming coat. 

In painting cypress and vellow pine, for example, he advocated the use of 70 


percent of turpentine and 30 percent of linseed oil, He also suggested the use o 
one pint of benzele to a gallon of paint ready for use, reducing the amount of 
turpentine to that extent. The argument is that the turpentine is needed to cut 
the oil and resin in the wood and to prepare a foundation upon which to spread 
the subsequent layers’ of paint. Benzole is said to be the greatest penetrator and 
solvent of resin and other gums available. 

The question is one which should appeal to every Jumberman, in that the satis 
factory and continued use of the different building woods now being offered for 
exterior finish is contingent upon a real and permanent solution of the paint 
question. Any wood will hold paint if the paint is put on in the right manner. 
If it is daubed on indiscriminately there is a probability of the results being far 
from pleasing. 


YELLOW PINE IN THE SOUTHEAST. 


A decided change in the situation is 1eported in the Southeast. Heretofore 





buyers have been content to sit in their offices and consider prices and terms at 
which stocks were offered. Now they are making an active canvass of the mills with 
a view to placing orders for material on a basis that will let them close up the sales 
ther have made at a profit, or in any event without serious loss. 

From this manufacturers agree that the time for changing from a buyer’s to a 
seller’s market has arrived. Manufacturers in Georgia and Florida have been selling 
their product for some time at bargain-counter prices. Exehange of information 
from various parts of the south Atlantic coast states shows an active inquiry for 
lumber, the volume of business of itself being justification for an increase in value. 

Notwithstanding the increase in the number of inquiries being made, certain 
operators report that they are unable to book orders at the higher prices they have 
have been asking, and consider this eviderce that some of the mills continue to 
accept business at starvation values. 

If the demand for lumber be as active as is indicated by the many reports from 
operators, it can be only a short time until its influence will be manifested in a 


practical way. <A change as great as has been recorded travels with almost the 


quickness of electricity through a section, and as soon as such information is thor 


oughly disseminated it acts as a Jeaven on the entire commercial fabric. The cause 


unquestionably is to be attributed to the outright refusal of certain operators t 
consider orders when offered at the schedule of prices which has prevailed during 


the last few months. 


CONDITIONS OF SALE OF TRINITY FOREST TIMBER. 


Elsewhere in this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBEKMAN appears the full text of 





the conditions imposed by the Forest Service upon the buyers of dead and down 
timber and marked live timber in the Trinity national forest of California, It 
will be noted that the government has taken every possible precaution to protect 
the Trinity forest from fire or damage as a result of the lumbering operation 
which are to be undertaken in connection with the removal of timber sold, 

The buyer is required to construct a standard gage common earrier railroad 
through the Trinity forest and to have it in operation from some point on tide 
water to Wildwood, Cal., at least two years hefore the expiration of the contract, 
The railroad is to he equipped only with oil burning locomotives or track motors 
operated by electrie power for use within the limits of the Trinity forest. Pro 
vision is made for free transportation of fire fighters. All tops must be lopped and 
the brush must he piled at a safe distanee from live trees or otherwise disposed 
of according to the direction of the forest officer in charge. The operator will be 
required to keep logging camps in good condition and to remove and bury all 
Tubbish, Donkey engines and other wood burning boilers, operated in the vicinity 
of national forest land, are to ke equipped with efficient spark arresters, and each 
of such donkey engines must he provided with a steam pump and 150 feet of 
serviceable fire hose, buckets, shovels and a constant supply of water for fire 
fighting purposes. The ground around the setting of each such engine must he 
Cleared of inflammable material for a distance of fifty feet in all direetions, and 
during the dry season no engine may be Jeft during the noon how without a 
Watchman. Strict provision is made for the careful handling of woods refuse, so 
48 to eliminate as far as possible all risk from fire. 

As is usual in deals with the government, the purchaser of this timber will be 
required to pay for it in sdvanee af its removal, and the regulations covering the 
Sale require the completion of the contract by April 1, 1921. The buyer Is required 
to remove all of the dead timber, the penalty for failure being payment of double 
the contract price for what is left standing. The same regulation applies to live 
timber Which has been marked for removal, and it is also provided that where live 
Umber not so marked is removed it shall be paid for at the same rate. Payments 


in advance less than $25,000, and the 


i of cutting are to be made in amounts of not : 
uyer is required to pay for all merehantable timber used in connection with the 
logging Operation. 


The timber is to be sealed by Seribner Decimal © Rule, or measured as prescribed 


in the ‘‘Use Book’’ of the Forest Service, or as specifically required in the con- 
tract. Logs of all lengths down to 10 feet are to be considered merchantable; all 
8-foot hewn standard ties are to be figured on the basis of 30 to the thousand feet 
board measure; 6-foot standard ties 40 to the thousand feet and 6-foot ties 6x6 as 
55% to the thousand feet. Logs longer than 16 feet are to be scaled as two or 
more logs. On those 36 inches in diameter or under 4 inches additional length 
will be allowed for trimming, and upon logs over 36 inches in diameter 6 inches 
will be allowed. All trees must be cut as close to the ground as practicable and 
not higher than 18 inches except by special permission. Buyers are required to 
give bond in the sum of $500,000 for the full performance of the contract. 

In view of the severe conditions imposed upon the buyers by the terms of this 
sale lumbermen will watch with interest the results of the logging operation eon- 
tinued under government supervision. The transaction affords an opportunity for 
testing out new theories of the Forest Service, and will demonstrate the prae- 
ticability of some of the pet ideas of the Service relating to protection from 
forest fires. 


CONSUMPTION HELD TO EXCEED PRODUCTION. 


An interesting array of yellow pine faets was spread before those in attendance 
at the annual meeting of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association at New 
Orleans last week by C. 8. Keith, of Kansas City, Mo. Mr. Keith showed that 
since 1900 production has increased from 9,658,000,000 to 18,067,000,000 feet. He 
showed that from reports submitted by 218 representative mills stocks accumulated 
to the extent of 1.4 percent of the output and that of the 1910 eut 98.6 percent 
was sold. If mill stocks generally showed the same percentage of increase the 
total accumulation at all producing points would have been 624,190,000,000 feet. 
Stocks in retailers’ hands, on a basis of only 10,800 yards and an average stock 
of 600,000 feet to the yard, showed a decrease of 1,620,000,000 feet, leaving a net 
deficiency in the available lumber supply of 995,810,000 feet. 

This result was shown notwithstanding the general disinclination of the railroad 





companies to buy even an average quantity of supplies for their use, railroad pur- 
chases in 1910 being estimated at not to exceed 50 percent of normal, 

On a basis of 7,000 feet from each acre of yellow pine land cut, the mills of 
the South today are clearing annually the timber from 3,151,571 acres, or the 
equivalent of 4,926 square miles. The suggested remedy for conditions which have 
been termed intolerable is a close and thorough study of all the factors involved 
in the situation, with a determination on the part of the producers not to force 
the market. The low price of yellow pine during the last three years is not due 
primarily to competition between yellow pine and other woods but to competition 
between the many who are endeavoring to sell yellow pine Jumber. 

Today no adequate supply of lumber can be secured to take the place of yellow 
pine at a price which would render the manufacture of the southern product un 
profitable. With production at what is close to if not actually the maximum, manu- 
facturers are beginning to realize the value of their strategical position and the 
commercial advantages of their location. This appreciation necessarily must be 
followed in a practical way by its utilization. 


Current conditions bear out this assumption. A year ago yellow pine salesmen 
were scouring the country endeavoring to secure orders, ‘Today there are said 


to be thousands of buyers in the manufacturing districts of the South endeavoring 
to make contracts for stock. ‘he purport of this change should be obvious to all. 





CANADA’S USE OF POLES IN 1909. 


Cedar is the principal wood used hy the railroads, telephone and telegraph com 
panies and electric roads of Canada for poles The report of the purchases for 
1909 shows the total number bought to have been 358,255, valued at $497,052 
at point of purchase, the average value being $1.39. Small quantities of lareh, 


spruce, Douglas fir and other woods were used. The comparative purchases for 







1908 and 1909 are given: 
1908 1909 
Cost at Coat at 
point of Average pointof Average 
KIND Number. purchase Cost. Vumber purchase. cost, 
Cedar. 162,211 $253,045 $1.56 358,366 $464,433 $1.38 
larch : errr ree 19,831 561 1.39 14,401 18,177 1.26 
Spruce... ee 2,575 2,210 6 2.070 2.201 1.06 
i TE | Serer eee 1,190 1,724 1.45 170 201 1.63 
Unspecified ........000. se be oven 3,230 - 11,950 3.69 
Totals .. . . 185,807 $284,549 $1.53 358,255 $407,052 $1.39 


The number of poles reported to have been bought in 1909 was 92.9 percent 
yroater than those purchased in 1908, The increase is said to have been due to 
the number of short cedar poles used by telephone and telegraph companies. The 
increase was in the use of cedar poles, a gain of 176,155 poles being shown, The 
average price in 1909 was a little below that of 1908, the values being $1.56 and 
$1.38 respectively. The telephone and telegraph companies used the bulk of the 
poles, employing 280,148 of the 388,366 cedar poles bought. 

An interesting feature of the report recently made is the comparative values 
of poles of specified lengths in the United States and Canada, the price being the 
amount paid for poles at point of purchase. The figures follow 


United States CUanada 


Length, feet Cost per pole Length, feet Coat per pole 





$0.84 $1.11 
1.46 2.06 
2.88 $1-! 4.30 
5.07 26-40 4.06 
6.57 41 and over 4.13 
7.70 
960 
O02 

60 and over 11.52 


Serutiny of the foregoing data will show that poles up to thirty-five feet long 
are cheaper in the United States than in Canada, Longer poles command a bette: 
price in this country than they do in Canada, Canadian users are now giving 
attention to the preservative treatment so as to lengthen the life of service. In 
the United States 10.6 percent of the poles were treated in 1908, the railroads 
treating 30.9 percent of the poles they used, the electric railroads 14.7 percent 
and telephone and telegraph companies 8.5 percent, 
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THIS ISSUE. 


A week ago the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN printed the greatest association number 
it had ever supplied its readers. Absolutely the same statement can be made with 
respect to the current issue, for in many respects it surpasses that of last week. 

The progress of the association season shows a continued manifestation of interest 
in the one great question which has come up for discussion this year: costs, cost 
factors and how to regulate them. ‘The final word on this subject has not been said, 
nor will it be said this year or next. 

Another product of the convention season—a holdover from last year—is the ques 
tion of general advertising on the part of lumber manufacturers. This is advertis- 
ing for the purpose of increasing the demand for some particular kind of wood. It 
has much to recommend it, but it is based on the old idea of competing for trade; 
of taking away from someone else rather than on the new and progressive plan of 
creating a new demand and supplying it. 

Retailer, wholesaler and manufacturer have conned the question of whether or not 
they are entitled to the rank of merchant. The answer has not been specific, but 
from tangible results it is certain that at least some of the retail and wholesale 
lumbermen may be so regarded. They have proven their right to the subtle distine 
tion which exists between a merchant and a dealer, which is wholly in favor of the 
merchant. 

Altogether it is an issue worth while. It contains far too great a variety of things 
and information to attempt to give specific mention to each particular question con- 
sidered. More than a thousand people have Jabored in its production, and this 
does not include the several hundred necessary to handle it mechanically. It is an 
issue that we think is worth while, and we are sending it out with that idea in mind, 





THE RESUMED TAPLINE HEARING. 


Nothing of a startling nature developed during the first four days of the tapline 
hearing at St. Louis this week. The examiner and attorneys for the intervenors and 
the railroads sought to probe, if possible, still deeper into the affairs of the carriers 
which offered themselves for examination. 

The tenor of the interrogatories shows a disposition to take every possible phase 
and feature of the lumber business of the Southwest into account in making the 
record, and presumably also these will be given due weight when the commission 
formulates its report. 

Announcement was made Wednesday of this week of the shifting of the hearing 
from St. Louis to Chicago, the investigation to be continued in this city January 30. 
At that time, or possibly prior thereto, witnesses for the intervenors will take the 
stand. That the facts to be divulged by such witnesses will establish what is claimed 
to be injustice and iniquity of the division of through rates with originating roads is 
confidently asserted. 

Leaving the present status of the question, it is interesting to look as far as 
possible into the somewhat uncertain future of lumber rates in the Southwest. In 
the event the allowances are discontinued the commission has intimated that 1t 
would consider the application for reduction in rates. In a practical way it would 
be impossible to reduce rates to the extent of the divisions now allowed the origi 
nating roads, for the reason that the proportions paid the originating lines are not 
uniform. All shippers of lumber naturally would benefit by a reduction in the rates. 
To maintain a basis of equality between shippers of the various lines that road whici 
does not give allowances necessarily would have to reduce its charges proportionately. 

The practical feature of the case is that the decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission will scarcely end the litigation some of the operators now have standing 
in federal courts and, of course, any of them will be at liberty to appeal from the 


findings of the Interstate Commerce Commission to the court of commerce. 
o 


WESTERN PROGRESS AND PROSPECTS. 


Many factors in the situation on the Pacifie coast, as portrayed by L. J. Went- 





worth, president of the Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
justify the lumbermen in expecting better times and better business during 1911. 
The western states are being developed more rapidly than those of any other great 
subdivision of the world. Population is increasing with marked rapidity, and every 
line of human endeavor is making gains each year. The resources of the western 
states have scarcely been touched as yet and there are room and opportunity for 
many millions of workers before anyone in the West will lack elbow room. 

This year Oregon and Montana will be the scene of railroad extensions on a large 
seale. On high railroad authority, more trackage will be laid in these two states 
than anywhere else in the country. 

Many new irrigation projects will be completed during the year and many ex- 
tensions are planned and being made on some of those which have been in operation 
for some time. 

Last year opened with fair prospects for lumbermen; prospects, however, which 
subsequent development did not confirm. The lumber industry in the West has been 
one of the heaviest sufferers by the lethargy of general business activities through- 
out the world. In discussing this phase of the lumber situation President Wentworth 
stated that new and even larger markets will not provide returns on investments 
justly earned unless the manufacturer contribute something that will warrant the 
return, saying further: 

We may, gentlemen, be good judges of standing timber, good loggers, or 
we may be good economical smanufacturers of lumber, but will any of you 
admit that we are good merchants? Do you know of any other commodity 
that is being offered to you in such a haphazard, unskilled and unbusiness 
like manner as you are selling your product today? It seems to me that 
we have reason to feel somewhat ashamed of ourselves for the poor showing 
we are making in the selling end of our business. 


As a substitute for the present lack of method and science in selling lumber, he 
suggested that the manufacturers provide themselves and intelligently assimilate 
adequate information; that a few dollars be spent occasionally to get away from 
the mills and find out what others are doing and get in touch with the general busi- 
ness situation; that members attend the meetings of the association regularly and 
take j art in its deliberations; that lumbermen cultivate a greater respect for the timber 


that they are manufacturing, remembering that such forests can never be replaced in 
the life of this generation or the next, and that lumbermen owe it to themselves, 
their state, their children and their bankers to handle forest products in such 
manner as to justify the investments made and the labor expended. 

This is an exceedingly straight and interesting talk. No theory is connected 
with it except that of hard work and due appreciation of good things. Included 
in the appreciation is a sense of the apparent inability of iumber manufacturers 
to qualify as merchants. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR FOREST FIRE PROTECTION. 


The conservation of American natural resources is an objective that may be 
attained only through great Jabor in many fields. Chief among the results to be 
accomplished is the saving of the remaining timber. This doubtless will be accom- 
plished, if at all, by the application of practical legislation, intelligently enforced, 
the obtaining of which will require the aid of the people at large. Taking the press 
and the popular magazines as a barometer of public opinion, general interest in this 
subject is inereasing, and if that interest be guided in the right direction it may be 
productive of much good. , 

In casting about for information which will aid the people to legislate out of 
existence certain elements of the forest fire hazard it is important that certain points 
be kept clearly in mind: 

1, The forest fire problem is not new. Experience of this and other nations 
should be given due weight in its solution. As evidence of this statement it is only 
necessary to turn to the early legislative records of the American states and colonies 
and the work of their contemporary European legislative bodies. Tor example, the 
General Assembly for the Colony of Rhode Island and Providence plantations on 
October 25, 1704, passed the following act: 

Be it therefore enacted by the Governor and Councill and House of Repre 
sentatives, and by the authority thereof it is enacted, That no person or 
persons whatsoever shall at any time or times hereafter presume to set any 
fire or fires, in order to burn the woods within any the respective townships 
of this Collony at any other time or times, than from the 10th day of March 
to the 10th day of May, annually. And on neither of said months on the 
last day, or 7th day, or first days of any week, &e. 

And be it further enacted, That if any person or persons shall be taken 
in so doing, on lawfull proof of their so doing, contrarie to the times before 
mentioned, shall be compelable by law to pay a fine of thirty shillings 
money; and one-half thereof shall be to the complainor, and the other half 
to the use of the town where such fires are set.” And each person receiving 
damage thereby, either in hay, fences or fencing stuff, coopers’ stuff, clap- 
boards, shingles, or any other estate, shall have his liberty to bring his 
action of trespass against the offender, and to recover damage by due course 
of law; any Act or Acts in this Collony to the contrary hereto nothwith- 
standing. Always provided, that the fines for setting the woods on fire, 
contrary to this Act, be taken and prosecuted as in actions under forty 
shillings. ; 

This may be taken as a fair example of the kind of legislation needed today in 
some sections, carrying, of course, such additions and penalties as are required by 
existing conditions. 

2. Forest fire legislation, if it is to be effective, must work to some extent in 
curtailment of personal liberty. No manifestation of popular indignation can throw 
the whole burden upon the railroads, the lumbermen or the government. When men 
leave civilization to go into the forest they take it for granted that they can leave 
behind them the man-made codes of law. The forest is the popular conception of a 
region where natural laws prevail and personal rights or inclinations govern. ‘This 
sentiment, productive as it is of the grossest negligence, is the cause of a large 
percentage of the fire losses reported each year. 

But it becomes more and more evident that these are chief among the causes of 
forest conflagrations which must be controlled. So it becomes necessary to inculcate 
in the publie mind something it does not now possess—an appreciation of the 
property value of the forest, in order that an apparent invasion of personal rights 
may be fully justified and accepted in good faith by those whose conduct must be 
regulated for the general good. Such acquiescence is absolutely necessary. Failure 
to realize it will be productive of spite, which is more dangerous than negligence. 

3. The average man has little, if any, understanding of the value of forest 
growth. Provided by nature, trees are viewed in about the same light as the pebbles 
in the bottom of a stream or the moss on the windfalls. The layman is as extreme 
in this direction as the lumberman is the reverse. Popular education in the value 
and utilization of forest resources, which will plant deep the impression that it is 
as criminal wantonly to destroy a tree as it is to burn a house, will be a powerful 
factor in eliminating the dangers of destructive fires. 

4. Investigation by proper authorities should determine the measure of avoidable 
damage wrought by the burning over of settlers’ land. ‘here is little doubt that 
the productiveness of the soil in many sections of the United States is greatly 
lowered, and in places practically destroyed, by the burning over of land whicli 
should instead be turned over by the plow, returning to the soil those nutritious 
elements which fire converts into gases and disseminates. The development of 
recent years in the science of agriculture has not given due weight to this common 
but wasteful practice. Further education may greatly conserve the soil by eliminat 
ing the use of fire as a substitute for the plow, at the same time removing ® menace 
to the forest. 

Forest fires are not always avoidable. Often they are started by lightning of 
some other cause beyond man’s control. Still more often they start as the result 
of human negligence. The prime fact, whatever the eause, is that they do start. 
So it becomes necessary to make provision for extinguishing them, jus! 4s it 38 
necessary to control the blazes that are unavoidable in a city or village. A com 
parison between these two classes of fires is interesting. Experience slows that 
the forest fire may be as dangerous to the fire fighter as a blaze in a powder factory. 
particularly when the firemen are unskilled in their hazardous work. Who woule 
think of attempting to fight a great eity fire with untrained men? What value 
would a competent fire marshal place on the services of a company of soldiers a8 
compared with the work of ten trained firemen? The answer is obvious. !t Mey be 
drawn from the experiences of the last summer, when the loss of life was proved to 
be due largely to lack of experience. It is clear that fire protection in the forest 
as in the city requires men trained in the work. Ten men who know tle'r business 
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can control a fire that will outrun fifty new recruits. Consequently it is important 
that provision be made for the education and thorough training of ‘sufficient men 
to protect the government forests, and for that purpose money must be appropriated. 
Provision also must be made for codperation between the states and private owners, 
so that a portion of the taxes levied on timber lands may be expended in this way. 

It may be assumed that the railroads appreciate the importance of fire protection. 
Their conduct in most instances bears out this statement. If such is the case they 
should be assisted—not retarded—in any real effort to reduce the danger. Railroad 
officials claim that the self-dumping ashpan is about as dangerous as the unscreened 
stack. If this claim can be authenticated the requirement should be abolished. 


Laws governing track patrols should make allowance for the fact—it has been 
demonstrated—that a patrol is unnecessary at night, even in the driest season. Any 
attempt to enforce unreasonable requirements will nullify all efforts to improve 
conditions. 

These suggestions and many others may be summarized briefly thus: The con- 
servation of our timber requires full codperation along carefully worked out, scien- 
tific lines—between the government, the states, private timber owners, the railroads 
and the general public, and the expenditure of sufficient money to secure plenty of 
competent men, skilled in the prevention and control of forest fires. The American 
people can not afford to permit a repetition of the losses of 1910. 








REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE 








January trade has shown the characteristics usual in that month for years past. 
On the side of the railroads and large corporate buying and forward contracting 
less has been doing than in former years. In respect to the wholesale and retail 
lines there has been the customary looking about for lumber with which to begin 
the spring trade, with the usual interest in the trend of prices, accentuated, 
perhaps, more than in some years because of the gencrally weak state of the market 
last year, with scarcely an appreciable rally to the close. The manufacturers of 
lumber seem determined to stand for better prices than prevailed throughout last 
fall, and are making tentative efforts to realize that result. Reports indicate some 
divergence as to how far this attempt has succeeded, especially in respect to 
southern pine. The consensus of information, however, seems to demonstrate a 
general settling to a more uniform basis than prevailed up to the end of last year. 
A widespread belief is indicated that prices can not go lower without resulting 
in restriction of output, as producers, merely as a means of self preservation, will 
have to limit operations until prices shall settle to figures that shall represent a 
fair profit. Hence it is concluded that when the retail and consumers’ trade shall 
reach the conclusion that prices have reached a solid basis they will begin to buy 
stocks for the spring trade. In fact, that disposition has become widely obvious. 

* * 7 

In the natural course of trade January business really determines little toward 
the course demand and prices will take during the year. Always in that month a 
stand is made by producers for firm or higher prices, and there always is a 
hesitaney by buyers about closing purchases and contracts for future deliveries 
until the actual state of the market, present and future, is distinctly ascertained. 
The spring trade in normal volume usually begins in February, and swells to full 
proportions in March. Hence it is yet too early to express any confident forecast 
as to results. But since retail stocks are generally reported to be comparatively 
light, and the stocks of consumers are in about the same condition, it is assumed 
that buying in the next two months should be on a liberal scale. However, ques 
tiens in finance, some of the larger industries—particularly in iron and steel—the 
attitude of the railroads about construction and improvement, prospects for the 
crops, the trend of prices for farm products and other influences, not forgetting 
the weather, will have influences upon lumber demand, These things are yet un- 
known quantities. Yet as a general proposition mill operators and wholesale dealers 
entertain much expectancy of a good spring trade. 

* * * 

While this bright outlook is rife in the entire country west of the Aileghenny 
mountains, in the Atlantic seaboard states a more subdued tone is apparent. De- 
mand in the leading eastern markets is very quiet, there having as yet been 
very little activity foretokening spring business other than the hand-to-mouth kind. 
Building in New York and the other large cities of that section has made little 
start for the season, the result being that lumber dealers are holding their stocks 
down to current requirement, which is not large, relatively speaking. The eastern 
dealers are also very particular about taking on more lumber than they can see 
a future demand for. They are, moreover, very particular about paying prices 
that might cause them a loss later in the season by a possible reaction. 

* ” * 

The southern pine trade from Georgia westward is showing some increase. At 
Kansas City the demand is declared to be seasonably good, and yellow pine is 
selling for more money than at any previous time for months. No. 1 boards and 
dimension are the strongest items in the list, and it is said that in instances such 
lumber has been sold for higher prices than as late as January 20. In that district 
the railroads are still out of the market, except that they are buying some car 
material, on which prices are steady. The recently advanced prices have not 


checked buying at St. Louis, it is declared, and it is concluded that the manufac-- 


turers were justified in putting up the figures, but that notwithstanding the 
advanees that have been made the price level at present is lower than it was 
a year ago is admitted. That prices will have an upward tendency during the 
more active period of the spring trade is strongly held by the producers and the 
better informed wholesale dealer. In Chicago it is acknowledged that prices on 
several items have been advanced at the mills, and that the tendency of the market 
is strong, much more than it was sixty days ago. At the same time wholesalers 
are having some trouble in trying to secure the prices that the mill operators are 
asking. At Beaumont, Tex., it is reported that the demand from the retail dealer 
is improving, and that the export business is giving a good outlet for lumber, 
especially in Mexico. At Houston, Tex., wholesale manufacturers are in better 
spirits than at any other time since January 1. Orders are being received in 
larger number than earlier in the month, and they are well distributed. The 
car shops are taking a considerable amount of stock. The advances that were made 
some time ago, to the extent of $1.50 to $2 a thousand, are being well held, 
with a tendency to increased firmness throughout the trade. For a while the re 
tailers held off about buying in order to see whether the advances that had been 
made would be maintained. Evidently they have become satisfied that there is 
to be no recession, for they are beginning to buy more freely. New Orleans re 
ports indicate that actual business has not greatly changed from what it was 
earlier in the month. Mill operators in that district say that January advances 
are being fairly well held. They amount to 50 to 75 cents a thousand, and on one 
or two items $1.50. The main difficulty about keeping prices steady at the ad- 


vanced figures is the lack of orders from the car factories, but exporters are taking 
a considerable amount of stuff, which helps to steady the market on a higher 
price basis. In Georgia trade is pronounced uncertain and consequently it is hard 
to maintain prices at a satisfactory range. In Florida conditions seem to be 
improving, but lack of demand in the northeastern seaboard markets is keeping 
the southeastern yellow pine trade at a minimum, In Alabama local trade is 
pronounced good on account of general improvements going on in that state. 
. 7 * 

In the middle Gulf section producers of sawn timber for export find it difficult 
to meet requisitions on account of lack of stocks. It is understood that supplieg 
in the United Kingdom and on the European continent are generally low, and that 
to meet the demand that will come of this depletion there must be the stimulus 
of higher prices. Freight rates continue too high for free shipments, and European 
buyers are holding back commitments to some extent on that account, it is thought. 
Some good orders are in prospect from Rotterdam, Havre and other continental 
ports, shipments having been booked by one concern for 20,000,000 feet. Inquiry 
is active from Cuba and other West India islands. Business to South America has 


been checked by lack of tonnage. 
. * 


The state of the North Carolina pine trade is one of waiting for a full demand. 
Meantime the mill operators have declared a range of prices to which they purpose 
to adhere, even though they are restricted in sales, For several months production 
has been more nearly graduated to the demand than was the case during a portion 
of last year, and it is understood that the supply at the mills is not as burdensome 
as it sometimes has been. Demand is not yet brisk, as it is dependent upon the 
moderate amount of building that is being done in the eastern states and cities, 
More requirement is expected when spring shall open, 

. * * 

It is scarcely late enough in the season for the northern pine trade to swell 
to full proportions, All lumber above No, 3, and measurably including that grade, 
is moving fairly well on a winter basis. One feature of the situation is the 
revived demand for No, 5 and No, 4 grades, there having been lately large sales of 
such lumber in Canada and the Lake Superior districts. Demand for box lumber 
has been stimulated by the discovery that stocks were well sold down late last 
season. In Duluth sales of No. 3 and better, amounting to 25,000,000 feet, lately 
have been reported, The falling off in the amount of lumber in the upper Missis- 
sippi district, as compared to stocks a year ago, has a strengthening tendency in 
Wisconsin and Minnesota lumber. ‘Trade in the Minneapolis district is slowly 


recovering from winter apathy. 
* 7 


Comparatively speaking, the hardwood trade is doing better than trade in the 
pines, which is only a seasonable feature of that branch of the lumber business. 
Since the middle of January consumers and dealers in northern cities and in- 
dustrial centers have proceeded to stock up to some extent, and promise to do s0 
from now forward. It is probable that they are getting sufficient inducements 
to take hold in the way of prices, though the general statement is that prices 
have a firmer tendency. In mid-country the most urgent call is for plain sawed 
oak, with the emphasis on red oak. Quartered white oak seems to be less active 
than last year at this time. ‘The quantity of desirable dry oak at the mills or 
at any points of concentration is rather meager, which accentuates the demand, 
There is an especially good call for wagon and implement stock, though white 
ash seems to be in a degree neglected. In the lower Mississippi valley red gum 
continues to be a Jeader in the trade. Poplar is looked upon with some hesitancy 
in the Fast, though selling well in midwestern markets. The automobile manu- 
facturers are taking less of the clear wide than last year. The opinion is ex- 
pressed that, since truck building will be the vogue this year, such vehicles will 
require less poplar for bodies than the passenger motor cars. But the call- for 
poplar is diversified, so producers have no fear about selling their stocks at profit 
yielding prices, In northern hardwoods maple and birch are the leaders. 

* * 

In the cypress trade there is a fair and rising movement, and prices are being 

well maintained. Operators have confidence in the trade for the entire season. 
. * * a 

The season is opening for the trade in north Pacific coast and intermontane fir, 
spruce, cedar, redwood and pine lumber,, and orders begin to flow westward in 
fair volume. The export demand is good at Puget Sound, Grays Harbor and 
Columbia River points. There lately have been heavy receipts at Los Angeles 
and San Diego, Cal., and encouraging reports about trade come from San Francisco. 
Shop pine from California and the Inland Empire mills is moving in reasonable 
volume. Trade in Coast and mountain lumber at Chicago, Kansas City, Minne- 
apolis, Buffalo and other Lake Erie points is rising in a cheering manner, Shingles 
at Minneapolis and Kansas City have advanced in price. 

* * * 

The hemlock trade in the Leke Michigan territory and down the lakes to Buffalo 
is considered promising, but is waiting for more building in the suburbs of the 
greater cities. At Buffalo the pressure of uplake and Pennsylvania hemlock keeps 
the market well supplied at competitive prices. Dullness in building in the East 
is keeping down the hemlock trade, and the like is true with respect to spruce. 
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: THE WIDE WORLD IN MINIATURE 





GENERAL. 
Domestic. 

Floods resulting from a rainstorm in the Willamette val- 
ley January 18 and 19 caused the loss of one life and 
hundreds of thousands of dollars damage, the railroads be- 
ing the sufferers. 

Paul Morton, president of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society®and secretary of the navy under former President 
Roosevelt, Wied at the Hotel Seymour, New York city, Janu- 
ary 19 of cerebral cirrhosis. 
the 


heaviest 


Earnings of twenty-three national banks in Boston 


during 1910 were $3,452,296, or 14.4 percent on the aggre- 
gate $23,800,000 of capital stock. 

Andrew Carnegie January 20 presented the Carnegie In 
stitution of Washington with $10,000,000. 

Sales of devices and equipment for the two weeks of the 
Electrical Show in Chicago, which closed January 21, are 
estimated at nearly $1,000,000. Over 200,000 people at- 


tended. 

Philip O. Parmalee, American aviator, at San Francisco, 
January 22, remained in the air in a Wright biplane exactly 
three hours, 89 minutes and 49% seconds, breaking all 
previous records. 

Dayid Graham Phillips, novelist and magazine writer, was 
shot January 23 at New York city by Fitz-Hugh Coyle 
Goldsborough, a maniac, who ended his own life. Phillips 
died the next day. 

After a year’s investigation at the Peoria state hospital 
concerning pellagra, the Illinois special commission an- 
nounced January 23 that corn is not the cause of the malady. 


The division headquarters, local freight houses and pas- 
senger station of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul rail- 
road at Aberdeen, 8. D., burned January 23 with ar esti- 
mated loss of $200,000. 


At a cost of about $12,000,000, the Lake Superior & Ish- 
peming Railroad Company will build the highest and one 
of the greatest ore docks in the world at Marquette, Mich., 
to be ready by the opening of navigation in 1912. The dock 
will be 1,200 feet long, 75 feet high and 54 feet wide, with 
200 pockets of an aggregate capacity of 47,000 tons. 

Nicholas Murray Butler, president of the Columbia Uni- 
versity, was elected chairman of the board of trustees of the 
National Educational Association at a special meeting in 
New York January 23. 

Governors of Tennessee, Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas 
and Missouri met at Memphis, Tenn., January 24 and pre- 
pared a memorial to Congress asking for an appropriation 
to complete preliminary survey for the reclamation of the 
“alluvial lands” of the Mississippi valley. 


Unprecedented discoveries of contraband opium on oriental 
lines led the San Francisco customs authorities, January 23, 
to announce that henceforth masters of vessels will be held 
responsible for attempted smuggling by their crews. 

President W. C. Brown, of the New York Central lines, 
has announced that 1911 steel rail requirements as 176,750 
tons, 94,000 for the lines west of Buffalo, calling for an 
expenditure of $5,000,000. 

A transaction has been closed in Indiana Harbor, Ind., 
involving the construction of a $1,500,000 steel plant. It 
will be completed within two years and give employment to 
2,500 men. 

Seven freight cars loaded with valuable cargo of mer- 
chandise lie at the bottom of the East river as the result 
of an accident, January 23, while being towed on a float 
from the yards of the New York, New Haven & Hartfcerd 
railroad to Brooklyn. The loss amounts to $250,000. 

Stock subscription lists were opened at Boston January 
28 for a projected $10,000,000 steamship line between Bos- 
ton and Galveston, Tex. 


Capt. B. W. Hooper was inaugurated governor of Tennes- 
see at Nashville January 24, succeeding Malcolm R. Patter- 
son. 

Sale of unallotted Indian lands in Bryan county, Okla- 
homa, which began at Durant January 23, came to an abrupt 
end January 24. Only about 6,000 of the 32,000 acres 
offered were sold. 


Many passengers were injured when two trains of the 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific railroad collided 
in the tunnel ‘at Cumberland Falls, Ky., January 18. Dam- 
age to the cars and engines was $20,000. 

To defend the memory of their progenitor from the at- 
tacks provoked by the use of his portrait on the silver service 
of the battleship Utah, descendants of Brigham Young met 
at Salt Lake City, Utah, January 25 and appointed a com- 
mittee to see Governor Spry. 


Monmouth, Quincy and Kewanee, Ill., at special elections 


January 24, yoted on the commission form of municipal 
government. The first two rejected it, while Kewanee 
adopted it. 

The projected state railroad for Oklahoma, for which a 


bill, providing for a $10,000,000 bond issue, will be intro- 
duced in the legislature, will run diagonally across the state 
from northwest to southeast, opening new coal, timber and 
agricultural properties. 

Official announcement was made January 25 from the 
offices of the Pullman company that its reduction of upper 
berth rates and many lower berth rates over all the rail- 
roads in the United States is to become effective February 1. 

It will approximately $15,000,000 to maintain Chi- 
cago’s public school system for the ensuing year as reported 
by the finance committee January 25 at a meeting of the 
board of education, 


cost 


Washington. 


New Orleans won the first round of the 
location of the Panama exposition January 20 when the 
exposition committee of the House, by a vote of nine -to 
six, decided in favor of it as the site for the fair to cele- 
brate the opening of the Panama canal in 1915. 

Coal and coke exports from the United States in 1910 
aggregated $45,000,000 in value and in addition more than 
$20,000,000 worth was supplied to vessels engaged in for- 
eign trade. The total coal production of the country is 
about 425,000,000 long tons annually, valued at about $560,- 
000,000. 


fight for the 


An agreement has been reached, so far as the executive 
branches of the governments of the United States and 
Canada are concerned, that will result in a substantial re- 
duction of customs duties on a number of products of the 
two countries. 

Secretary Dickinson January 19 announced that Col. 
Enoch II. Crowder, senior colonel of the judge advocate 
general's department, will be appointed judge advocate gen- 
eral of the army, with the rank of brigadier general, Febru- 
ary 14, to succeed Brig. Gen. George B. Davis, who retired 
on account of age. 

American Consul General Mosher, January 23, communi- 
cated with Washington, asking that a gunboat be sent to 
Hankow, China, to protect American interests in the event 


of a continuation of the rioting that began January 22. 
The disorder began following circulation of a report that 


the British police had killed a coolie. 

The federal Census Bureau gives East Moline, Ill, a popu- 
lation of 2,665, Tifton, Ga., 2,381, Ames, Iowa, 4,223; Glen- 
Minn., 1,788; Granite Falls, Minn., 1,454; St. James, 
Minn., 2,102, and Wabasha, Minn., 2,622. 


coe, 


The Haitien and Santo Dominican governments have both 
accepted the proposal of Secretary Knox to submit to arbi- 
tration the delimitation of their frontier. Pending this 
they have agreed to withdraw their respective forces. 

After an extensive debate the House of Representatives 
January 28 adopted a provision in the postoffice appropria- 
tion bill that after July 1, 1916, all mail cars used on inter- 
state railroads shall be of all steel construction. 


That the government has been deprived annually of be- 
tween $3,000,000 and $5,000,000 of duties it should have 
received from tobacco imports from Cuba by means of a mis- 
use by importers of the “wrapper” and ‘‘filler”’ classifica- 
tions, is declared to have been disclosed by an investigation 
by the Treasury Department. 

A permanent tariff board of five members to investigate 
all questions for the benefit of Congress is provided for in a 
bill unanimously agreed upon by the House committee on 
ways and means January 24. 

The postoffice appropriatipn bill, carrying $257,000,000, 
was passed by the House January 24. An amendment was 
adopted fixing the salaries of rural mail carriers at $1,000 
a year. 

Charles R. Beattie, United States attorney at New Or- 
leans, has refused to accede to Attorney General Wicker- 
sham’s request that he resign and has so notified the De- 
partment of Justice. 


Organization of the Republican Progressive League by 
republican senators, representatives, governors and others 
for the purpose of promoting popular government and pro- 
gressive legislation was announced at Washington Janu- 
ary 23. 

During the twenty-year period ended in 1908, 29,293 fatal 
accidents occurred in the coal mines of North America, a 
rate of 3.11 to each 1,000 employees in the mining indus- 
try, according to a bulletin of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor, 


The dreadnought Utah with a full load displacement of 
23,033 tons will be delivered to the government early in 
March from the shipbuilding yards at Camden, N. J. 

Extensive bombproof structures are necessary to protect 
the garrison and military storehouses on Carabao island at 
the entrance of Manila bay from the attack of an enemy, 


according to a report by Col. Edward Burr, of the War 
Department. 

Under action taken by the House committee on naval 
affairs January ‘18, the naval reservation at Culebra, San 


Juan, Porto Rico; Port Royal, 8. C.; New London, Conn., 
and Sacketts harbor, N. Y., will be abandoned and disposed of, 

Reports from the forty-six postoffices in which postal sav- 
ings banks throughout the country have been established 
showed that there is a steady growth in the popularity of 
the banks. 

The Persian charge in Washington has requested the De- 
partment of State to place him in communication with 
American financial experts with a view to the ultimate em- 
ployment by the Versian government of five American finan- 
cial assistants. 


A move to increase the salaries of the federal circuit 
court judges from $7,000 to $8,000 failed in the House of 
Representatives January 25. 

Secret service men have discovered a new counterfeit $10 
national banknote on the Merchants’ bank of Providence, 
hk. 1., bearing the check letter ‘“B” of the series of 1902 and 


the treasury number V 113529. 


If the Senate approves the plan, a financial protectorate 
will be established by the United States over Honduras. 
The President will send to the Senate a treaty embodying 
this proposition, which has been negotiated by the Depart- 
ment of State. 





At the beginning of business January 25 the condition of 
the United States treasury was: Working balance in treas- 
ury offices, $24,881,814; in banks and Philippine treasury, 
$33,672,547. The total balance in general fund was $80,- 
949,647. The deficit to date this fiscal year is $8,108,176, 
as against $27,171,898 at this time last year. 


FOREIGN. 
Forty miners lost their lives in a fire in the Casimir col- 


liery near Sosnowice, Russian Poland, recently ; 360 others 
escaped, 





Ecuador has declined to send the dispute over the Peru- 
Ecuador boundary to The Hague court for arbitration, Jose 
Peralta, the Ecuadorean secretary for foreign affairs, having 
tejected efforts toward mediation. 

French opinion is greatly occupied with Holland's pro- 
posal to fortify Flushing because it interprets the move as 
indicating the intention of the Netherlands to throw in her 
lot with the Triple Alliance in the event of an Anglo- 
French-German conflict. 

French cruisers Gloire, Conde and Amiral, Aube, under 
command of Rear Admiral Dufaure de Iajarte, sailed Janu- 
ary 20 for a cruise in the Gulf of Mexico and along the 
eastern coast of the United States. 

The reichstag at Berlin, Germany, January 20 refused to 
grant the kaiser and twenty-two other ruling sovereigns in 
Germany exemption from the new tax on the unearned incre- 
ment from land. 


King George and Queen Mary of England will make a 


brief visit to Ireland probably in July and August. They 


will reside at Viceregal Lodge and will hold a series of 
brilliant state functions. 
Senor Don Horacio Mayor, Argentine consul general at 


Ottawa, Canada, reports that a company has been formed 
with a capital of $500,000 to develop Canada’s trade with 
Argentina, 


At Berlin, Germany, January 23, the Siemens-Schuckart 
dirigible balloon, the largest nonrigid type of airship ever 
constructed, made its first voyage and maneuvered success- 
fully for thirty minutes. It will be bought for use in the 
German army. 

Dr. Jean Charcot, the French antarctic explorer, January 
25 issued an appeal to France to follow other countries in 
honoring Capt. Robert M. Peary, the discoverer of the north 
pole. 

saron 
aris, 


Hlulot, 
Irance, 


secretary of the Geographical Society of 
says that the society has paid no official 
homage to Robert E. Peary because of a rule which compels 
the presentation to it of proof before official recognition. 

In a three days’ battle, started January 16 between Mexi 
can federal troops and insurrectos in the mountains between 
Ojinaga and Cuchillio Parrado, 160 government troops and 
five revolutionists were killed. 

San Ignacio, "Mexico, opposite Pelvo, where United States 
troops are stationed, has been captured by the rebels, it 
was learned January 25. 

Mme. Marie Curie, who discovered radium, was defeated 
January 23 in her candidacy for membership in the Academy 
of Science, Paris, France, receiving only twenty-eight votes 
against thirty for Edward Branly. 


Ecuador has 


rejected the intimation from the United 
States that the Galapagos islands might be leased for a 
term of ninety-nine years for $15,000,000 on the ground 


that it would be unpatriotic. 

President Eloy Alfaro, of Ecuador, later cabled a New 
York paper that he favors the lease of the Galapagos islands 
to the United States for ninety-nine years. 

Dr. Haniel von Haimhausen, now secretary of the German 
embassy at London, England, January 21 was appointed 
counselor at the embassy at Washington, D. C. 


Austria's budget, presented to the delegations January 24, 
provides for the next six years four dreadnoughts of 20,000 
tons each, three cruisers, twelve torpedo boats and six sub- 
marines at a total cost of $62,400,000. Army estimates for 
the coming year have been increased by $8,600,000, the total 
expenditures being placed at $448,000,000. 

Twelve anarchists convicted of conspiracy against the 
throne and the lives of the imperial family of Japan were 
executed in the prison at Tokio January 24. 


The Exshaw cement plant at Calgary, Alberta, has been 
bought by the Canadian cement merger for $1,000,866 and 
operations will be resumed. 

Chile has outlined extensive public improvements for the 
current calendar year, aggregating an outlay of $12,000,000 
and carrying construction, equipment and survey of thirty- 
five railroads. 

At Harbin, Manchuria, 1,500 people died from the plague 
last week and the corpses are piled high in the streets of 
Fudziadian, a suburb of Harbin. 

The Kronprinz Wilhelm, from Plymouth, England, re- 
ported that January 21 in midocean it passed the derelict of 
a large 2-masted freighter. No signs of life were seen on 
the wreck. 

In honor of the centenary of the establishment of the 
American legation in Copenhagen, King Frederick of Den- 
mark dined at the legation January 25. 

Rev. Herbert M. Allen, 46 years of age, missionary of the 
American board of commissioners for foreign missions, died 
January 24 at Constantinople, Turkey. 

Japan's trade in 1910 showed a gain of about $240,000,000 
over 1909, of which the gain in manufactured goods con- 
stitutes about $70,000,000. 
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NOTES ON INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 








The tendency of prices of farm products since last 
year’s harvest has been to reduce the income of pro- 
dueers, a matter of some significance as affecting busi- 
ness for the remainder of this year and for an indefinite 
future. On account of the lower prices at which the 
crops of 1910 are being marketed, says a contemporary, 
the increase in the gross value of farm products grown 
last year, as compared with results in 1909, is consider- 
ably less than in 1909, and Jess than in any other year 
since 1906. Prices of May wheat at a late date were 9 
percent below those of last year and prices of corn and 
oats were 27 percent lower than at an even date the year 
before. To these staples poultry may be added, and so 
may dairy products, as showing market declines in sell- 
ing value. Cotton alone remains substantially on the 
price basis of a year ago. Even with a crop over 1,000,- 
000 bales larger than at a like time in 1909 the average 
export price is 5 percent higher. Hence it is found 
that the only agricultural product of the staple sort that 
has not shown an appreciable measure of liquidation is 
cotton. Under such circumstances it is not surprising 
that the cotton states are unusually prosperous, and in 
that section of the country is less complaint of hard 
times and poor business than in some other parts of the 
republic. The average increase in each year of the five 
from 1905 to 1909 inclusive was $492,000,000, or 7.02 
percent. Last year’s increase was 2.37 percent, or a 
little more than a third of that average. In 1909 the 
total crop value was $8,621,000,000, and showed an in- 
crease of $773,000,000, or 9.85 percent. From that year 
it graduated down to $6,399,000,000, with an increase 
showing of $150,000,000. Thus it will be seen that the 
general trend of increase has been upward in the last 
six years, including the year just closed. Though there 
was a falling off in the relative increase last year, the 
total still is large enough, as compared to that of the last 
few years, to be a good business encouragement. 

* * * 

The Financial Bulletin, of Philadelphia, says that for 
nearly a year a sugar corporation, in which the United 
Fruit Company has an interest, has been conducting a 
series of experiments, in Cuba and in the United States, 
to test out a remarkable new process for treatment of 
sugar cane in the tropics and the securing of the sugar 
contents of cane in this country. Results have been 
obtained that may work out a complete change in the 
manufacture of sugar from cane. Perhaps the most 
startling feature of the new process is the proposition 
to use the bagasse from which the saccharine juice has 
heen extracted for the manufacture of paper stock and 
the making of cellulose products. Already splendid paper 
has been made from this cane residuum. It is even an- 
nounced that the result will be that sugar will become a 
mere byproduct of utilizing sugar cane for paper making. 
If so cane paper may go far toward supplementing that 
produced from wood pulp. 

* ” * 

Karly in the week authoritative eastern sources, as well 
as some in Pittsburg, Cleveland and Chicago, stated the 
steel trade was making a distinct improvement in actual 
orders. At the same time cautionary advices were pub- 
lished to the effect that iron and steel operators of high 
degree were expecting nothing more than a moderate 
business in erude and manufactured material through- 
out the year. The blast furnaces of the country were 
operating at about 50 percent of capacity, the merchant 
furnaces operating slightly in excess of the Unitea States 
Steel Corporation’s stacks. In the Pennsylvania and 
eastern Ohio yards stocks are at the highest figure, the 
total in both districts combined amounting to 700,000 
tons of all kinds of iron that is not contracted for. In 
the Buffalo district, while a fair amount of iron is held 
in the yards, nearly all is awaiting delivery, and the 
Pennsylvania yards are credited with about 65,000 tons 
on hand. This is said to mean that these stocks will 
have to be greatly reduced before there can be a resump- 
tion of operations by the furnaces. On account of the 
large stocks of pig iron on hand it is improbable, the 
authorities declare, that there will be any resumption of 
furnaces, especially of the merchant variety. ‘The steel 
companies related to the corporation naturally will be 
the first to light their furnaces when they start opera- 
tions, because they are not burdened with stocks to the 
extent of the independent concerns. 

* * ” 

On Tuesday, at Cleveland, it was reported that over 
31,000 tones of steel would be required for structural 
contracts that the week before had been awarded in the 
West, and it was thought that good business was in 
prospect. Orders for over 12,000 tons of material had 
heen received from the railroads. Ineluded in the con- 
tracts lét are orders for the Insurance Exchange build- 
ing, Chieago, 14,000 tons; and 5,000 tons of bridge ma- 


terial for the Chicago & North-Western railway. The 
Iilinois Steel Company had booked 15,000 tons of 
standard rails and some good orders for light rails. 


Altogether about 40,000 tons of rails had been’ booked 
Within recent time. Six thousand tons of structural 
steel had been booked for an ore dock for the Lake 
Superior & Ishpeming railway. Wire had been ad- 
vanced $1 a ton by the American Steel & Wire Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of the Steel Corporation. This was 
declared to have been done because wire was selling at 
‘i price so low as to yield no profit. 
* * * 

The Iron Age says that the chief item in the rail 
trade was the late closing of three export contracts. 
\rgentine lines have taken 15,000 tons from the Mary 
land Steel Company and 5,000 tons from the Steel Cor- 


poration, while the latter has effected a contract for 
5,000 tons to go to a Mexican line. Plate mills are 
counting on a slightly better rolling schedule as the 
result of recent car orders. The Pennsylvania lines west 
placed orders for 1,030 steel cars and the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company bought 1,000 cars for its eastern lines. 
The Missouri Pacifie had ordered 1,000 refrigerator cars 
and 1,000 steel hopper cars. Pig iron has been bought 
more freely, but where the volume of sales has grown 
prices have shrunk, a feature that has been character- 
istic of dealings for a year. Pittsburg lately reported 
considerable pig iron inquiry. A pipe foundry in west- 
ern Pennsylvania was reported to have bought 30,000 
tons of gray forge from a nearby furnace. An eastern 
pipe company had taken 10,000 tons, half of that 
amount being from the South, with the price at $10 a 
ton, Birmingham. Other sales are reported. 


+ 7 


The export trade of the United States, as exploited in 
detailed reports by government experts, shows increases 
in respect to manufactured goods in nearly every line; 
but there are decreases in nearly all classes of food- 
stuffs exported. The one article of natural production 
which shows a marked increase in value is cotton, of 
which the export in 1910 was in value $531,000,000, 
against $462,000,000 in 1909, the increase being due, 
however, solely to higher prices last year than the year 
before. Corn also shows a slight increase in value, the 
comparison being $28,000,000 in 1910 against $25,500,000 
in 1909. The few articles of manufacture which show 
a decline in value of export in 1910, as compared with 
1909, are copper, with a drop of $500,000; illuminating 
oil, about $12,000,000, and cotton cloths, $3,000,000. The 
figures so far disclosed indicate that the total value of 
foodstuffs exported in 1910 will be about $345,000,000, 
against $400,000,000 in 1909, $493,000,000 in 1908, $535,- 
000,000 in 1907, and $521,000,000 in 1906. On the other 
hand, manufactures exported will have had a value of 
about $825,000,000, against $721,000,000 in 1909, $681,- 
000,000 in 1908, and $766,000,000 in 1907, the last named 
having been the former record year. In respect to lum- 
ber exported a gain was made in 1910, the figures 
standing at $41,200,000 in 1910, against $32,400,000, a 
gain of $8,800,000. There also was a notable gain in 
agricultural implements, the value in 1910 having been 
$31,300,000, against $27,300,000 in 1909. Other gains 
last year included naval stores. 

” * * 

January 5, 1910, the net surplus of freight cars in the 
United States and Canada stood at 38,416, while on Jan- 
uary 4, 1911, the surplus was 106,924 cars, showing an 
increase of 68,508, or 178 percent. This total, large as 
it appears, was much smaller than at the end of 1908. 
or the first three months of 1910 a steady decrease 
characterized the net surplus of cars, but on March 30 
the figures had reached the small total of 25,886, a 32.5 
percent shrinkage from the first of the year. Shortage 
figures varied considerably during that quarter. Begin- 
ning with April, lessened shipments were reflected in 
the constantly increasing number of cars, which mounted 
rapidly until July 6. At that time the net surpluses 
totaled 142,865. From the hight of the July surpluses 
the number of idle cars declined toward the low of the 
year, which was reazhed October 26. On that date the 
net surplus stood at 7,235 cars. The shortage total 
attained high figures during this time of capacity. Crop 
shipments and the transportation of merchandise were in 
the then heaviest season. It is of interest that in 
1910 there was no period when a net shortage of cars 
occurred, as twice happened in 1909. ‘Taken all in all, 
the year 1910 did not subject the railroads to such a 
strain in the rush season as was witnessed in 1909, On 
the other hand, the average number of idle cars through- 
out the year was smaller than in 1909. The legacy of an 
unusually large number of cars left over from 1908 made 
the decrease as shown in 1909 seem more conspicuous. 
At the beginning of 1910 there was an inconsiderable sur 
plus, and too much importance should not be attached 
to the gain over 1909 in the surplus of cars at the end 
of 1910. 

* ” * 

Foreign sales of the International Harvester Company 
in 1910 established a new high record, as reported in 
the Wall Street Journal. The total was $35,000,000. 
The company’s foreign sales have increased more than 
100 percent since its organization in 1902. Our exports 
of agricultural tools and machines in 1910 were among 
products that showed an export increase last year. 
Though the source from which the information here 
displayed has been put forth in the periodicad referred 
to undoubtedly for its beneficial effect on the securities 
of the company named, it nevertheless speaks well for 
our growing commerce abroad and the increase of exports 
of manufactures. ‘The harvester company has estab- 
lished new works at Croix, France, and Neuss, Germany, 
for the purpose of supplying the requirements of French 
and German trade, and operations were started at these 
plants on March 1, 1910. The growth of the Russian 
trade in the past, and the assurance of the future in 
that country, have made it desirable to manufacture 
there a part of the required machines for the Russian 
harvest. A plant, covering forty acres, last year was 
purehased at Lubertzy, near Moscow. Though this es- 
tablishment is well equipped with modern machinery for 
manufacturing gas engines, it has been overhauled and 
improved for the making of harvesting machines. Har- 
vester operations have been extended to five foreign coun- 
tries, namely, Canada, France, Germany, Sweden and 
Russia. The combined ultimate capacity of these foreign 


plants will approximate 700,000 harvesting machines a 
year, giving employment to 10,000 hands. The company 
counts largely on its foreign demand, and its increase, 
for harvesting machines for the future increase of its 
business. If that increase could be reckoned in with 
the company’s exports from this country it would show 
well in our foreign commerce, but the transfer of so 
large a share of the corporation’s manufacture to for- 
eign parts gives a different appearance to it as an 
American institution. 
* + * 

The growth of the electric interurban railways of the 
country within recent years is illustrated by what has 
taken place in that line in Illinois. The system known 
as the Illinois Traction Company’s lines operates out of 
St. Louis to Springfield, Peoria, Bloomington, Decatur, 
Champaign, Danville and other points. These lines are 
carrying freight as well as passengers, and are said to 
be actually beating the steam roads in competition cov- 
ering both kinds of traffic. On the line from St. Louis 
north the Illinois Traction system parallels the Wabash 
system part of the way and has succeeded in building 
up a line of warehouses for grain and other freight 
storage and shipment. At other points the system has 
made the Illinois Central and the Rock Island wake up, 
it is said. In St. Louis the company has a terminal of 
twenty-five or more acres, and owns a bridge across the 
Mississippi that cost $6,000,000, said to be one of the 
largest and strongest that span the great river. It is 
announced that the Illinois Traction Company promises 
to operate, at a day not distant, a through line from 
Chicago to St. Louis, since the company now owns many 
smaller lines between Chicago and Peoria which ean be 
connected with the main lines operating from Peoria 
to St. Louis and Danville. All this suggests the inquiry 
as to what effect a network of electric traction systems, 
extending to all parts of the country, with terminals in 
the large cities, will have on the traffic and earnings of 
the steam roads in future years. Possibly this innova- 
tion may foree the adoption of electricity as motive 
power on all the steam lines, thus working a complete 
revolution in transportation affairs in the entire coun- 
try. Thus there would be another example of transfor- 
mation resulting from competition through invention, 
First the beast of burden, then the wheeled vehicle, the 
canal, the steam railroad and finally the electrically pro- 
pelled vehicles of traffic. What next? To some extent 
it is ‘up in the air.’’ 

* 7 * 

The Wall Street Journal, on Wednesday, January 25, 
said: 

With the prevailing ease in money, showing quo- 
tations below last year at this time, not the least 
noteworthy incident is the falling off in the rates 
for commercial paper. It will be recalled that for 
the greater part of last year commercial paper was 
maintained on a relatively high basis. Throughout 
the fall months, which might be designated as a 
period of uncertainty regarding the money outlook, 
commercial paper held steadfastly at 5% and 6 
percent, At the opening of last year paper ruled at 
4¥, and 5 percent and was never very far below 
this figure even during subsequent momentary 
periods of greater ease in the market. Today com- 
mercial paper is quoted at 3% and 4 percent, with 
a tendency to do business at the lower figure. 

Such a development is of course a corollary to 
the piling up of cash here in the East. It means 
that banks are buying more paper than they have 
for a long time past. The rates are still about % 
percent above time loans, and the good demand 
just now is due to anxiety on the part of the banks 
to invest surplus lines of their loanable funds be- 
fore rates decline further. 

This fact suggests a period of easy money here 
on Wall Street that may extend for six months or 
so. Something of the same view is taken by bor- 
rowers of time funds who are not renewing their 
long term loans when they fall due, trusting to the 
call money market to be able to supply their wants 
for some time. How correct this view is remains 
to be seen. It might not be amiss to state in this 
regard that borrowers of time money are notori- 
ously bad judges on the money outlook. 

In striking contrast to the tendency in money on 
this side the London money market keeps firm. 
The reason for this is not quite clear, except it be 
that money there is being readily absorbed from 
commercial sources and also for the payment of 
taxes due at this time. Call money and discounts 
there are quoted at about the same figure, 3% 
percent. Such a condition is having an effect upon 
the exchanges, all the important centers moving in 
favor of London at the opening of this week. 
Under the circumstances predictions of a lower 
bank rate this week are extremely difficult, not- 
withstanding that the Bank of England again se- 
cured the greater part of the gold arrival at the 
mint price. 


- 


The combined statements of 518 Illinois state banks, 
as compared with those of 505 last November, show the 
following securities held: United States bonds, $861,155, 
or a decrease of $214,104; state, county and municipal 
bonds, $22,323,770, a decrease of $12,277; pnblic service 
corporation bonds, $59,049,539, an increase of $3,946,- 
383; other bonds and securities, $27,387,690, an increase 
of $3,272,631; stocks of corporations, $4,217,270, a de 
crease of $138,994; total resources, $687,700,192, an in 
crease of $23,528,196. 
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LATE LUMBER LAW 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN RECEIPTS AND RELEASES 
OF DEMANDS. 

A receipt is only prima facie evidence of payment, which 
may be rebutted by proof that no payment was in fact made. 
A release stands upon a somewhat different footing, and 
where there is an express agreement in writing for a release 
of enumerated demands or of all demands this, like other 
contracts, is binding unless set aside on account of fraud 
or mistake, and can not be contradicted or varied by oral 
testimony.—Supreme court of Arkansas in Cleveland-McLeod 
Lumber Co. vs. McLeod, 131 8. W. 878. 











LIABILITY OF PARTIES ALLOWING LUMBER TO BE 
ORDERED IN THEIR NAME. 


A firm authorized an agent of a contractor to order cer- 
tain lumber in its name from a lumber company. The 
lumber was shipped to the firm, and in its name. The Dill 
of lading was sent to and received by it. The evidence 
showed that this was done with the knowledge and consent 
of the firm, and on its credit. The firm never notified the 
lumber company that the lumber was bought in its name 
without authority, and that it would not pay for it; but in- 
duced it by its silence and acts to believe that it had bought 
the lumber and was Hable therefor. A correspondence in the 
firm’s name based upon this transaction continued through 
a period of three or four months, and it received the letters 
addressed to it, knowing that they were mailed to it by the 
lumber company, but it sald it never opened them and, 
knowing from the envelopes that they were from the lumber 
company, it delivered them to the agent of the contractor. 
As a result of this action and silence the firm was precluded 
from denying that it was the purchaser of the lumber, and 
was Hable for the purchase money.—Supreme court of Ar- 
kansas in Graff Bros. vs. Lena Lumber Company, 181 8. W. 
697. 


TRANSFERABILITY OF TIME CHECKS. 


A company operating a saw mill issued to its employees 
time certificates, or “punch-outs,” stating that, on the first 
day after the month named therein, the company would pay 
cash “to —————— only the amount of this card unpunched.” 
Printed on the back of such certificates were the words 
“Not transferable,” and also “Storekeeper will supply goods 
in the amount of this order to the party named on the other 
side only and for amounts unpunched,” also “not intended 
as a circulating medium.” On the margins were certain 
figures aggregating the total amount to be paid, which were 
intended to be punched when merchandise was bought ; hence 
the name of “punch-out.” The court of civil appeals of 
Texas holds that these checks, which were primarily con- 
tracts to pay money on the day named, could be assigned 
and transferred for value by the persons to whom Issued, 
although the mere writing by the payee of his name on the 
back of one would not operate to transfer it. Nor was there 
any merit in the contention that such instruments could only 
be assigned by written assignment.—Aldridge Lumber Com- 
pany vs. Graves, 131 8S. W. 846. 





RIGHTS IN CASE OF DELAY AND DISCRIMINATION 
IN FURNISHING CARS. 


In an action against a railway company for damages for 
failure to comply with an alleged contract to furnish cars 
for the shipment of logs by the plaintiff, and for alleged 
discrimination by the company against him in the matter 
of furnishing cars for the shipment of said logs, the court 
of civil appeals of Texas says that the petition explicitly 
stated that the company had full notice of all the facts 
which rendered it necessary for the plaintiff to incur the 
expense of keeping men and teams in readiness to load the 
ears when furnished, and, if it wrongfully or negligently 
delayed to furnish the cars, it would be liable for the addi- 
tional expenses thereby occasioned the plaintiff of which 
it had notice. And, it being alleged that 117 cars were sect 
apart to the use of shippers generally of piling and ties, 
while those engaged in shipping logs suitable for other 
purposes were unable to secure reasonably prompt trans- 
portation therefor, the court says that if one class of ship- 
pers is given any advantage over another in the transporta- 
tion of freight by the carrier such carrier will be liable to 
the shipper so discriminated against for the damages thereby 
sustained by him.—Waugh vs. Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe 
Railway Company, 131 8S. W. 843. 


A LEGAL RAISING OF ASSESSMENTS ON TIMBER 
LANDS. 


The board of commissioners of Lewis county, Washington, 
in April, 1907, being of the opinion that the timber lands 
of the county were not bearing their just proportion of the 
burdens of government, appointed a head timber cruiser, 
with authority to appoint cruisers sufficient in number to 
complete the cruise of the timber lands in the county “at 
as early a date as to him [the head cruiser] may seem 
practicable.” In obedience to his directions, he employed 
and kept in the field from eight to twenty-three cruisers from 
that time until the meeting of the board of equalization in 
August following, by which time about one-third of the 
timber lands of the county had been cruised. The board 
then proceeded to equalize the assessment upon all cruised 
lands where it had been able to serve notice upon the 
owner, but upon the land not cruised, and upon cruised 
land where it had not been able to serve notice, it took 
no action, In the cases where it raised the assessment, 
after a hearing, the board took into consideration the dis- 
tance of the property from a logging stream or a commer- 
cial railroad, and the contour of the land as affecting the 
expense of getting the timber to market. In short, it fixed 
values on the basis of the quality of the timber and its 


accessibility to market. The timber, including the land 
upon which it stood, was equalized at from one-fourth to 
one-third of its value. Farming land and town property 
were assessed at about one-fourth of their value. The action 
was in the utmost good faith, and the supreme court of 
Washington sustains it, saying that, even if it be conceded 
that the board made mistakes, they were honest mistakes, 
and afforded no ground for interfering with its judgment. 
The assessment of the property of others at a lower propor- 
tion of its value than that of a complaining taxpayer, which 
is not assessed at more than its fair cash value as required 
by law, does not make the tax invalid unless the assessment 
was fraudulently made.—Doty Lumber & Shingle Company 
and others vs. Lewis County, 111 Pac. 562. 


A MINOR NEEDLESSLY SUBJECTING HIMSELF TO 
DANGER. 

Where an employee 19 years of age, of at least ordinary 
intelligence and experience and accustomed to working in a 
saw mill, needlessly subjects himself to an obvious danger 
he can not recover for injuries to himself that apparently 
would not have occurred but for his own lack of ordinary 
care for his safety. Where contributory negligence is a 
complete defense, a minor may be guilty of such contributory 
negligence as will bar a recovery of damages by him, where 
his age, intelligence and experience and the surrounding cir- 
cumstances render him capable of appreciating and avoiding 
obvious dangers.—Supreme court of Florida, division A, in 
German-American Lumber Company vs. Hannah, 53 So. 516. 


TOLD OF THE TRADE 


‘*THE ASSOCIATION TO THE RESCUE.’’ 


F. O. Clapp, of Boston, Mass., is calling on friends in 
Ashland, Ky. Mr. Clapp bought lumber in Ashland and 
in West Virginia before the arrival of the band mill. 
When asked to give a little description of those times, 
he said: 











I often have been asked to give a description of my life 
as a hardwood lumberman, That would almost be impossible 
and require too much time in telling, but I might give a few 
examples of the old time lumberman’s experience, and will 
say right here that that was a time that tried men’s souls. 
When I think of the days before the band mill came, when 
we hauled poplar (oak was out of the question) twenty-five, 
thirty and even sixty miles to the railroad, and the poor 
man who hauled it did not get over 60 cents a day for him- 
self and team, it seems unreasonable, but it is a fact never- 
theless. TI have bought many a car of poplar squares for 
$18 a thousand, that were hewed by hand and hauled sixty 
miles to the railroad. If anyone doubts this let him go to 
Avingdon, Va., and jnquire. 

When the unfortunate man that hauled this lumber re- 
turned to his cabin home, he generally had on his wagon 
about twenty-five pounds of flour, two pounds of coffee, 
several pounds of sugar and about ten yards of calico. This 
not only paid for the hauling but the lumber also, and when 
these squares got to the market the kicks and faults found 
with them were plenty. They were too short or too long, 
too large or too small, too green or too dry, and if one of 
these cars ran the gauntlet of this cross-fire the shipper 
that got out even did well. Every inspector was branded 
a thief, every shipper a rascal, and the wholesaler was called 
all these and more. Young lumberman, do not judge the old 
time lumberman too harshly, for he had the degil to contend 
with at both ends, and there was no redress, but the re- 
deemer was on the way, and the child came, and his name 
was the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. So much 
for poplar squares. 

I hardly know where to start on poplar boards. Inspectors 
were sent out from the city with the understanding that 
they were to steal enough to pay their salaries and expenses, 
but it was not put in just these terms. The phrase “We 
expect some nice overruns” was used and they generally got 
them. I have seen 8/4’s measured by face, which means 
just half, and the inspectors also knocked off all fractions. 
I have heard inspectors brag about it around the hotels. 
When I left the farm to follow the lumber business the 
millman would arrange with some store for supplies and the 
merchants were to have the selling of his lumber, and when 
a buyer would come the merchant would send out for the 
millman, and the poor man would come in with fear and 
trembling, or with blood in his eye, and no wonder, for now 
his final test had come. ‘To please the consumer he had 
picked the best poplar trees, hauled the lumber twenty miles, 
and left the balance of the logs, Including the biggest ones, 
which would not go over his saw, on the ground to rot or be 
burned. Young lumberman, you may be thankful you were 
not in the lumber business of ye olden days, as the trail 
was certainly hard to blaze, but again the savior was on 
the way, and the association still lives. Where would we 
be without it? 

I once shipped to Boston (and then it seemed a very 
remote corner of the earth) a car of poplar seventeen inches 
wide and up, all 14 to 16 feet long, clear of sap, soft yellow 
poplar, no checks in ends over three inches long, clear of 
knots or defects, for which I paid the enormous sum of 
$28 a thousand, an unheard of price in those days, and the 
ear was rejected and ordered off the yard. There was no 
redress, no help, no association to come to the rescue. Does 
the present day lumberman want to see such times return? 
I think not. However, we are now up against it for high 
grade lumber, I often think of the bookkeeper (I must not 
mention names) who once wrote the mill to cut all the logs 
into firsts and seconds, as he noticed they brought a little 
better price than the other grades. Now we can not do 
this, but we can cut all the firsts and seconds there are in 
the log, and that is just what we want to do, for, of course, 
we do not want to see the lumber business go back to ye 
olden days, when we had no band mills. 





i THE COAL TRADE 


Conditions in the western coal market have not 
improved, possibly they have gone the other way. If 
there is doubt it is because of the extreme irregularity 
which for many weeks has prevailed, making varying 
conditions for every point at which coal is sold. There 
may be less of lively protest on the part of shippers 
against the unsatisfactory prices, but this might be 
because they are getting used to them. Certain 
it is, however, that many producing companies are 
looking ahead to next spring and summer with con- 
siderable dread and are casting about to see how they 
may lighten the burden which they instinctively feel 
will be theirs to carry. For, they argue, if a firm 
market can not be maintained in midwinter, what is 
to be expected when the coal consumption is back to 
its minimum? Perhaps this reflection upon a status of 
the market, some months ahead, may bring its own 
remedy or preventive, but if so the coal seller can not 
see it. The most cheering that is said to him is that 
a considerable number of western coal mines prob- 
ably will close down next summer on account of what 
now looks like an unprofitable period of operation. 
Should that suspension of mining be extensive, it 
might in a measure bring about a relativeequality and 
maintenance of prices not now foreshadowed. 

More than a few mines already have ceased active 
operations on account of the surcharged state of the 
market. Those producers who have been the victims 
of the lowest prices look upon business in anything 
but a pleasant or favorable light and are not keen to 
protract their losses indefinitely. It may be said in 
a general sense that there are two classes into which 
western producers may be divided: those that have 
well organized sales departments and who keep rela- 
tively close watch upon conditions and, secondly, those 
that are producers and nothing else and who ship 
coal on consignment to distributing centers, hoping 
for a favorable disposition thereof by wholesalers, 
Their hopes in that respect are absolutely hopeless, 
with the market as it has been in recent weeks. 
Consequently it is the smaller and the less conspicuous 
shippers who as a rule have been getting the worst 
of it in the recent sacrifices that have been made. 
If they conclude to close up shop and remain idle 
until better times come their late industry will not 
be missed by their competitors. Some of them, not 
very well acquainted with the various markets, have 
been taking long chances and shipping products to 
centers of distribution where economically they had 
no place and where, in consequence, their punishment 
has been the greater, all of which is clarifying in the 
final composition of the various markets. 

Some of the western operators have been seeking 
to stimulate shipments from mines by quoting lower 
prices. As far as known, instances of that sort are 
exceptional. But there is enough of it to make the 
market unsteady, so that accurate quotation is impos- 
sible. Franklin county, Illinois, is still quoted by 
standard shippers at $1.75 mines for lump, but from 
that level prices have been made on a descending 
seale. Carterville quotations have been heard within 
a few days as low as $1 mines for egg and lump, but 
the price is said to be very irregular; the more normal 
quotation is $1.50 mines. But there is believed to be 
an increasing number of western producers who are 
taking a stand for what they consider a living price 
and who, when orders are not sufficient at those prices 
to keep running, are willing to close their mines. 
Some of the best mines in Illinois are in operation 
only about three days a week. The companies prefer 
a moderate trade at prices that are fairly remunera- 
tive to full-time operations at or below cost of produc- 
tion. If that spirit is spreading among the operators 
it may lead to a betterment of the conditions. 

Kastern bituminous coals may be described as shaky. 
Their present wabbling may be followed by regained 
firmness or by a break, depending upon what may 
develop within the next few days in respect to rela- 
tive demand and supply. Information from the Kast 
is that trade conditions among the operators of Ohio, 
West Virginia and western Pennsylvania are easier. 
The producers seem to have caught up with their 
orders and to be looking around for fresh markets. 
Whether they will restrict production, or continue In 
full activity and ship surplus to the West, is the 
interesting query. A large number of them doubtless 
will prefer the partial inactivity, but it needs only 
a few reckless or thoughtless shippers to work havoc 
to prices when there is that trembling feeling. _'There 
have been no open and general reductions in the 
prices of eastern bituminous coals, but quiet con- 
cessions, where sacrifices had to be made, have been 
somewhat more common within the last week. ir 
cular price for Hocking is $1.75 mines, or $3.40 Chi- 
cago, and while a large percentage of the more Tre- 
stricted volume of trade may still be done on that 
basis there have been sales at lower figures. New 
River and Pocahontas, likewise firm ostensibly, have 
been quietly passed on to buyers, in instances, at 
reduced quotations, the seller usually selecting, when 
ever possible, as the favored customer some buyer who 
could take in the whole tonnage that was up to demur- 
rage and who would not make a public outery about 
the special price. These transactions indicate the 
delicacy of the situation and show how easily - 
market may be overstocked. The weather this wee 
has been reasonably cold, and if the market has not 
responded to the improved selling conditions it 38 
because of the ease with which all demands are satis- 
fied, so the improved buying is scarcely noticeable. 
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Possibly there may have been bought by western 
dealers last autumn, when the fear of a bituminous 
coal famine cast its shadow, a greater tonnage of 
anthracite than usual. That is offered as one of the 
reasons for the present mildness in the demand for 
anthracite. Certainly the consumption is believed to 
be as large as normal, but the impression in the trade 
is that current orders are light. And then the ease 
with which deliveries are made by the railroads helps 
along in that impression of quietude. 


SASH AND DOOR TRADE | 


The sash and door demand has been holding its 
own all over the country; that is to say, there has been 
no perceptible slackening of the tension which hus 
been observed in door circles since the first of the 
year. Manufacturers report a steady market for the 
regular stock products and orders for special work 
in greater volume than is usually witnessed in Janu- 
ary. Prices are unsettled to some extent, although 
there is a dominating undertone of strength in later 
factory transactions. This has imparted a healthier 
tone to the carload jobbing business, in which depart- 
ment slightly better prices are ruling than at the 
opening of the year. The volume of carload inquiry 
is not quite as heavy as it was some weeks ago, but 
a strong desire to get in the market at favorable buy- 
ing prices during the last six weeks is shown on every 
hand, and the inquiry continues of noticeably large 
proportions. 

A full share of the orders and inquiries that are 
floating into the wholesale offices throughout the coun- 
try is received by the largest dealers who make Chi- 
cago their headquarters. ‘Their reports as to the size 
and urgency of the carload inquiries are corroborative 
of the statement made last week that they were excep- 
tionally good. Orders have been booked to such an 
extent in some instances as will tax their resources in 
assembling them and in shipping them in time for 
the spring retail movement. Some of the wholesalers 
report that they have booked sufficient orders already 
to keep them busy up to the middle of April. They 
are well pleased with their carload trade of the last 
month, and the only thing which could have pleased 
them more would have been a higher range of dis- 
counts. Just now they are doing an excellent business 
in odd work and their trade in small lots of the regu- 
lar sizes is almost as good. Prices were advanced a 
point this week in this territory. 

In the Northwest the usual midwinter quiet pre- 
vails and it is said that the Minneapolis and St. Paul 
factories are running light, with very little in the 
way of shipments also. Retail buyers in those towns last 
week indicated no hurry to place orders for spring, 
and things are likely to be quiet for the next month 
or six weeks at least. 

So far as Kansas City business is concerned, the 
local sash and door factories are not loaded down 
very heavily, although they are all keeping busy, and 
all report indications good for spring trade. The glass 
situation is still a disturbing factor, and the practical 
certainty of an advance in glass may for a time result 
in a slightly decreased call for sash and doors. The 
factories report a greater improvement in the city 
trade than in that of the country. 

The sash, door and blind trade in the East has not 
shown increased activity of late, and it is altogether 
too early in the season for an estimate of what the 
year may bring forth in the way of orders. In Balti- 
more, however, the number of houses of various kinds 
projected makes it almost a certainty that demand 
for the product of factories will compare favorably 
with that of other years. Extensive sections are being 
taken up for development and hundreds of houses are 
being planned. The better weather of the last few 
weeks has favored construction work and has resulted 
in advancing various buildings sufficiently to develop 
calls for doors and other materials. Prices are not 
high, nor are they so low as to prove discouraging. 
The Buffalo mills are having about the customary 
amount of business for this time of the year, but do 
not anticipate any large amount of trade in the near 
future to keep them more than normally employed. 
Strong competition is keeping profits from becoming 
more thar moderate. Small mills are said to find it 
difficult to make much headway with so much stock 
offering at low prices. The veneer door trade is not 
active, although some mills are finding enough orders 
to keep them occupied. 

At St. Louis dealers report a market that is 
almost brisk, a condition somewhat remarkable for this 
time of year. Inquiries are said to be coming into the 
St. Louis market in such quantities and from such 
Well distributed sources as to indicate that this spring 
will see one of the busiest building seasons on record. 
The estimating departments of the sash and door 
houses are filled to overflowing with work for spring 
delivery. A large amount of this class of work has 
been turned into the order department. Stock size 
business has not shown much activity. 

The window glass atmosphere seems to be clearing 
Somewhat. At a recent meeting of the hand factories 
the Detroit scale was continued and some manufac- 
turers advocated advancing their discounts to 90—10 
and 2% on singles and 90—20 and 2% on doubles. 
These discounts were thought too radical, however, 

and they were changed to conform to the American 
Window Glass Company’s discounts—90 and 15 for 
singles and 90 and 27 for doubles. Several hundred 
pots have gone out of blast in the last ten days and 
it is not expected that they will resume until higher 
Prices become effective. It is a fact that the factories 











must get more money for their goods or go out of 
business, so it would seem as though users of glass 
would gain nothing by holding up their orders with the 
expectation of buying cheaper later in the season. 





RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION IN GEORGIA. 

ATLANTA, GA., Jan, 22.—Within the next ninety days 
the Atlanta Northwestern Railway Company will begin 
the construction of a 60-mile railroad that will extend 
from Atlanta to a district in northern Georgia which is 
covered by several hundred thousand acres of virgin hard- 
wood timber. The northern terminus of this line will 
be at Cumming, which is in northeastern Georgia. This 
new road will cost $30,000 a mile, or $1,800,000 in all. 
The builders expect that it will be completed within 
eight months or a year after it is started. 

The Atlanta Northwestern was organized three years 
ago for the purpose of building this road. The three 
years intervening between the present time and the 
time of organization have been spent in perfecting this 
organization and otherwise preparing for the actual work 
of constructing the road. The company’s headquarters 
are in this city. The officers are J. M. Ponder, Forsyth, 
president; J. L. Murphey, Atlanta, vice president; 
Robert Jones, Atlanta, secretary, and 8S. F. West, 
Atlanta, treasurer. 

R. H. Cothran, chief engineer for the company, has 


line, and says that within three months, at least, actual 
construction will begin. The line will invade the large 
wedge shaped district to the northeast of Atlanta, sixty 
miles wide, which at present has no railway facilities. It 
will pass through Roswell, Alfaretta, Crabapple, Cum- 
ming, and several other towns. 

In view of the fact that it will terminate in one of 
the most valuable, though hitherto unutilized, hardwood 
districts in the South, three furniture factories in At- 
lanta have secured tentative options on tracts of land 
in this district and purpose to erect plants at the north- 
ern terminus of the new line. 

Some of the richest farming lands in Georgia lie along 
the route of the new road, but they are seriously handi- 
capped now by lack of railroad facilities. 

The Ocilla Southern Railroad Company is planning, it 
is understood, to extend its lines south to Allaotha, this 
state. It is now surveying routes in Nashville, Adel and 
Sparks. 

The Atlanta-Carolina Railway Company, which is 
building a trolley line from Atlanta to Augusta, elected 
officers last week. M. Mason, of this city, was elected to 
succeed C, W. McClure as president. J. Frank Beck, of 
Atlanta, was elected treasurer and M. F. Edmondson see- 
retary. 

Work has been begun on the Middle Georgia Inter- 
urban railway, which will extend from Jackson to Griffin 
and Social Circle. Fifty thousand dollars’ worth of 


completed the plans, specifications and a survey of the 


bends were issued for the construction of this road. 
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KANSAS Ciry, Mo., Jan, 26.—The man who hit Kansas City this week 
thought that something had hit him, and that the something was a thing 
much associated with the name of Kansas and ordinarily described in the 
beginning as being ‘‘no larger than a man’s hand.’’ This cyclone was 
considerably larger than a man’s hand right from the jump. The visitor to 
Kansas City was caught in a zephyr that blew him into the hotels, filled 
his lungs full of smoke and his heart full of joy, and landed him eventually 
at Convention Hall in a cloud of dust, where other thousands were trying 
to find out where they were also when the chimney fell. 

The Kansas City convention this week is too big to describe on the spot. 
A man will have to back away from it, get his health and adjust his glasses 
to do it justice. The attendance is stated in thousands, Personally we 
believe there are present 2,000,000 retailers, 7,000,000 wholesalers and the 
largest covey of lumber journalists that ever flocked together at one time. 
Met Saley is here, and a large number of the ordinary kind. 

In this swirl of brains and beauty there is little time for serious thought. 
Perhaps in future years they will reckon time in Kansas City from 191] 
and call it ‘‘the year of the Big Wind.’’ This will not refer to the orators 
at the present convention, but to the cloud of retailers who blew in here 
for the 1911 convention. Of which more anon, 

CoLuMBus, Onto, Jan, 19.—Over 700 persons, if you count the salesmen, 
registered at the annual convention of the Ohio Association of Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers. As we have before attempted to say, a retailer at a conven- 
tion is like an island; a retailer is a small body of land completely sur- 
rounded by salesmen, 

Nevertheless, several hundred retailers attended the annual. They not 
only attended the annual, but they came to the meetings. The convention 
orator did not have to talk to the chairman and the chairs. He had an 
audience of over 200 handlers of boards and kicks. Every time he soaked 
a mail order house or a poacher he got a hand that sounded like insurgent 
applause in Kansas. <A stenographic report of the proceedings would run 
something like this: 

Mr. President (Applause) and gentlemen (Loud applause): The parcels post 
(Cries of “No! No!) is not (Prolonged applause) but the Code of Ethics (Vo- 
ciferous applause). Is it not? (Applause, and cries of “Hear! Hear!”) 

An Ohio audience is appreciative. It gives credit where credit is due. 
The Ohio retailer, particularly in Toledo, is so used to giving credit that it 
is no trick at all for him to do it. When President Artz arose the applause 
rocked the building; when he announced his retirement the tears flooded the 
basement. 

The attendance, the applause and all may have had something to do 
with the way Ohio braced its feet and put back its ears when someone 
opened the amalgamation gate. The Ohio idea appeared to be a federation 
of interests, a sort of Michigan-Indiana-Ohio congress to wrestle with such 
questions as the associations can not get a hammerlock on alone, 

Harking ‘back to the retirement of President Artz, it was a matter of 
much regret. The convention resolyted on it as a body and then came 
around and indorsed itself individually, During the last two years con- 
siderable of J. Elam’s cayenne complexion has rubbed off onto the associa- 
tion and put a lot of pepper into the organization. Give J. Elam Artz a 
handful of vegetables and he would turn Lake Erie into consomme. 

Our Italian friend, Costa Doinbiz, was again trotted out and introduced 
to his friends. Captain Smith, of Portsmouth, invited him to the conven- 
tion and 8. 8. King, A. C. Davis, Will Ryan and others shook him by the 
hand and by the neck and anywhere they could get a hold. The planing 
mill men reported that Costa Doinbiz had been seen lurking around their 
premises and had been put to work figuring profits. 

The Ohio association adopted a whole lot of resolutions. One of them 
commended the Scott paper on ‘‘ Unethical Shipments’’ to the American 
Lumber Trades Congress as some summer reading that ought to rank with 
the six best sellers. . 

Fr. D. Torrence was reélected treasurer for the umpty-umpth time. Mr. 
Torrance has been treasurer of the association since the paleozoic era. He 
makes the shortest speech and gets the longest term in Ohio. (Other 
speakers please copy.) 

The Columbus wholesalers made prompt delivery of the entertainment, 
and the stuff was all No. 1. And, speaking of applause, when it comes to 
selecting a place for next year’s convention, it looks like Columbus will get 
an encore. 
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THE MEASURE OF MEN. 


I measure men by the bigness scale— 
A man is all that he means to be; 
His heart may falter, his feet may 


fail, 

And yet the man is the same 
to me. 

I’ve never looked on the perfect 
tree 


That showed no mark of the win- 
ter’s gale, 

And never perfect the man T see— 

I measure men by the bigness scale. 


I measure men by the bigness seale, 
Nor ask what defects may lie 
below. 
I know the soul of the man is frail, 
I know the hope of the man is 
slow. 
I know the thorns that around 
him grow, 
The brambled ways that his feet 
assail— 
The best of man is the man I 
know, 
I measure men by the bigness scale, 


I measure men by the bigness scale; 
In ev’ry mortal two men there 


are: 
The man who looks from the gloomy 
jail . 
May fix his gaze on the shining 
star. 
For life is long and the way is 
far— 
or some the sun and for some the 
hail, 
The good to save or the ill to 
mar 


I measure men by the bigness scale. 


I measure men by the bigness scale; 
I measure men by a simple rule 
I learned myself by the lonesome 


trail, 
The stony path and the murky 
pool, 
I learned myself in the sterner 
school 
Where right may lose and the wrong 
prevail— 
And, saint or sinner, or sage or 
fool, 


I measure men by the bigness seale, 


I measure men by the bigness seale; 
I pray that others may measure 
you 
Not by your lifetime’s tangled tale 
But by the things you tried to do, 
I sometimes look to the skies of blue 
And catch the spirit of Holy Grail 
And know, and know, when the 
game is through, 
Christ measures men by the bigness 
scale! 


SPEAKING OF NAMES. 
There is a retail lumber firm at 
Belle Plaine, Kan., named Knox & 
Downs. We hope the retail lumber 


business in Kansas isn’t anything like 
that. 


When the farmer prays for rain the 
retail lumberman may be heard t 
emit a loud ‘‘Amen,’’ 
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SOUTHERN OREGON TRADE. 

Meprorp, Ore., Jan. 21.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
We enjoyed a splendid business the last year and trade is 
keeping up well throughout the winter months. We believe 
the stock of every yard in this locality will invoice fully 
50 percent higher than at this time last year, which can be 
attributed to the necessity of carrying heavy stocks in order 
to take care of the fall trade and also in anticipation of a 
heavy demand in the spring, and judging by the orders 
booked at present for February and March deliveries and 
reports coming into this office of contemplated building, 
all have acted wisely in so doing. 

Money conditions are very easy here and apparently are 
improving. Our company, which is one of three yards in 
this town with 10,000 inhabitants, is the only one which 
belongs to the retail lumbermen’s association. We are 
firm bellevers in this organization and need its support 
and advantages, although the retailers are not at all 
organized in this valley, as’ the above statement would 
indicate. 

During the last three months mills father north have 
experienced a slow demand for their product and have 
been encroaching more or less upon the retailers, although 
as yet it has worked no serious hardships. We are getting 
fair prices, but not in any sense of the word are we profiting 
as is generally believed by the public. The cost of handling, 
delivering and carrying accounts cuts the profit under that 
which we should have for the amount invested and profit is 
slightly less than last year. 

The mail order houses and Portland and San Francisco 
jobbers have made it almost next to impossible to handle 
prepared roofings at a profit. Prices vary 80 greatly and 
there are so many brands on the market that an order for 
an amount worthy of notice is bought direct by the trade or 
the local dealer is forced to sell at practically cost, if he 
secures the order. Quality is infrequently taken into con- 
sideration, as the general belief is that “roofing is roofing.” 

Whenever it is possible for shingles to be used there is a 
strong demand for them in this market in preference to 
roofing. Hardwood lumber has not been used to any extent 
in this locality, due to the excessive freight rate on this 
character of stock. However, we are increasing the demand 
because of the factory we have recently installed for manu- 
facturing general mill and cabinet work and which we are 
operating in connection with our yard. 

We believe the foregoing voices the true condition of 
affairs pertaining to this line of business in this southern 
Oregon inland town. 

Bia PINES LUMBER COMPANY, 
Hl. A. Thierolf, vice president and manager. 


FAIR WEIGHT BASIS SUSTAINED. 

Des Moines, Iowa, Jan. 2 tditors AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: A favorable decision was recently received from the 
Interstate Commerce Commisson in a complaint filed with 
that body involving the application of track scale weight of 
a car of lumber taken in two separate drafts, namely, weigh- 
ing each set of trucks of the car separately, and adding the 
two weights together to ascertain the gross weight of the 
load when compared with the weight of the same shipment 
taken as an entirety. 

Our complaint was formally presented by a hearing held 

at Des Moines, Iowa, October 10, 1910, and was directed 
against the Astoria & Columbia River railroad, Spokane, 
Portland & Seattle railway, Northern Pacific railway and 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railway. It was handled 
under the commission's docket 3236 and their opinion 1445, 
handed down December 12, 1910, covers. 
. The facts of the case were as follows: We shipped 
from Rainier, Ore., to Hartley, Iowa, February 25, 1909, a 
earload of fir lumber, which was track scaled at Vancouver, 
Wash., in one draft and as an entirety, with a net result 
of 75,800 pounds. The car was later checkweighed by the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railway at Austin, Minn., 
with a net result of 78,300 pounds, by weighing the car in 
two drafts, on account of the track scales at that point not 
being long enough to place the entire car on them at one 
time. Charges were assessed on the latter weight. The 
carriers claimed that, in order for them to fully comply 
with the checkweighing rule carried in Western Trunk Line 
circular I. C. C, A-122, it was necessary for them to pro- 
tect this checkweight. They also claimed that it was pos- 
sible to weigh a carload shipment just as accurately in two 
drafts as to weigh it one draft or as an entirety. We con- 
tended in our complaint that it was not possible to do this. 
The commission upheld our contention by giving its decision, 
which was in part as follows: 

“Where a carload of lumber was weighed twice and showed 
a variation, the weight obtained in weighing car both trucks 
at a time is preferred to one obtained by weighing them 
separately.” 

The subject of weight is one of great magnitude and vital 
importance to the lumber shipping interests. We do not 
belleve there is a shipper who can not readily recall many 
shipments wherein he knew beyond any doubt that the 
carriers overcharged ip welght and wherein they refused to 
make reduction in weight for the reason that they had to 
their knowledge track-scaled the car in question. 
that in many instances the weight claimed as correct by the 
carriers was taken in the manner condemned by the commis- 
sion in our complaint, and the shipper should be entitled 
to reduction to a fair and reasonable basis. 

A copy of the commission's decision is herewith enclosed 
and, for the benefit of your many readers, we believe an 
account of this decision and the circumstances entering 
into the complaint should be published in your columns, 

A decision rendered by the commission in one complaint 
is used as a precedent and is very frequently cited in de- 
elding future complaints of similar nature. We believe this 
decision will be of great financial benefit to many shippers. 
It will also enable them to recover and protect themselves 








No doubt ° 


against exorbitant charges assessed on carload shipments 
weighed in the manner condemned by the commission in this 
complaint, 
WHEELER LUMBER BripGe & SUPPLY COMPANY, 
P. FE. Hoak, Traffic Manager. 


THE MAN IN THE OFFICE. 

COLUMBUS, KAN., Jan, 20.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
1 notice in the last issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN the 
announcement of the coming meeting of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen's Association at Kansas City and the lecture 
of Ben R. Vardaman on “The Art of Making a Sale.” I 
do not know the line of thought taken by Mr. Vardaman, 
but I know that he has some good dope to hand out to 
the salesmen in other lines. I fear, however, that he neg- 
lects the important side-partner and assistant salesman of 
the retail lumberman. I do not mean the city lumberman, 
but the man who sits in the office and talks to the cus- 
tomer while an estimator figures the bill, occasionally giv- 
ing some instruction in the prices to use, such as ‘Make Mr. 
Smith a price of $28.75 on the flooring in that bill,” and 
at the same time neglecting to say that the regular price is 
$27.50. I am not speaking of the lumberman who takes in 
the money in the office and makes out a duplicate ticket 
for the yard foreman, lights a fresh cigar and turns to the 
next customer. No. I am talking of the old-time sales- 
man who sold the lumber for house and barn years ago. 
No doubt you know him and possibly his assistant. 

The first time I ever met the salesman his assistant was 
a stag-handled affair of two blades and keen edged as a 
razor. I watched them a number of days when I was 
privileged to be near enough to observe the course of true 
lumber salesmanship. I soon learned to judge the size and 
importance of a bill, the sale of which was in doubt, by the 
size of the pile of whittlings accumulated by the salesman 
and his assistant during the selling process. Joe Murto 
bought only enough lumber for a henhouse and his pile of 
whittlings was in front of a pile of 8-inch shiplap and not 
more than could be held in one hand. 

A little farther down the line, in front of a stack of 
‘farmers’ clear’ white pine lap siding, was where Sam Car 
son bought enough lumber to build two rooms on to his 
house. Porter Wright's 5-room house used up two lath 
and a scrap of siding in the selling and the conference was 
held on the aunng side of the lime house. I remember that 


the salesman stopped whittling long enough to tell his 14- 
year-old son to “get your shade off of me,”’ as it was a raw 
day when out of the sun. 

The largest pile of whittlings I saw was the one that 
grew during the sale of McCarty’s barn. It must have taken 
a number of lath and shingles to accomplish the sale, for 
there by the shingle shed the light, feathery white pine 
arguments were piled ankle deep for a yard across. ‘The 
salesman did not talk much about lumber. He, however, 
did talk crops, neighborhood news, some of family affairs 
and all in a tolerant, philosophical way. He whittled and 
he sold the bills. 

Hie has been ott of active business for some time, having 
turned it over to the boys. He comes down to the yard 
occasionally and watches the boys use the new-fangled 
ticket triplicating device. He wanders out into the shed 
with the successor of his old assistant, a pearl handled one 
with four blades, but it does not work as did the old stag- 
handled standby. The stogk is all yellow pine and does not 
whittle as did the stock he formerly sold. The whittling 
salesman must adopt new selling methods. 

Perhaps Mr. Vardaman can point the way. 

I fear that I'll not be there to hear him and trust that 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, with its usual enterprise, will 
tell the stay-at-homes what he says. E. D. WHITESIDE. 


NO MAILORDERISM IN ARIZONA. 


YuMA, Ariz, Jan. 23.--Editors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
Trade in this section’ is not suffering from the mail order 
evil. We think the associations have ‘helped the retailer to 
some extent, but that unethical practices by manufacturers 
and wholesalers are about the same as a year ago. The trade 
outlook in this city is very fair. We are not introducing 
any new woods, but are increasing our business constantly. 
While we handle roofing, it is not being used as a substitute 
for shingles. It is only being employed where shingles can 
not be used to advantage. Our stock is about the same as 
last year, but our sales last year were larger than ever 
before. Collections have been very good and we have made 
a fair profit on our sales. We do not think, however, that 
the retailer is making any more than his share of the profits ; 
in fact, we do not think he is making what he is entitled to. 


CoLoraApo River LUMBER COMPANY, 
A. ‘Dueward, Manager. 


PRODUCTION OF TIGHT COOPERAGE STOCK. 


A preliminary comparative report issued by the cen- 
sus bureau of the Department of Commerce and Labor 
shows that 379,231,000 tight barrel staves were pro 
dueed in 1909, valued at $9,201,964. In 1908 and 1907 
the outputs were 345,280,000 and 385,232,000 pieces, 

valued at $10,009,295 and $12,942,885, respectively. 
During the same years the output of tight barrel head- 
ing was 20,691,201 sets in 1909, 20,515,072 sets in 
1908, and 27,692,994 sets in 1907; valued at $3,716,296, 
$4,397,148 and $6,864,485 respectively. 

While these figures indicate that the average value 
per unit of the total output of tight cooperage has 
shown a steady decrease since 1907, the same has not 
been true of the classes separately. The average value 
of sawed staves is the lowest of the four classes of 
tight barrel staves and that class in 1907 comprised 











87.1 percent, in 1908, 87.4 percent and in 1909, 90 per- 
cent of the total reported production. The average 
value of this class decreased markedly during these 
three years, the prices being $27.83 in 1907, $24.47 in 
1908 and $20.76 in 1909. This item brought down the 
general average for the three years. 

While heretofore white oak has comprised the larg- 
est part of the wood used for staves, other woods are 
being used in greater amounts from year to year. 
Among such substitute woods are red oak, basswood, 
gum, pine, ash, chestnut, oak and cypress, the amounts 
used being in the order named and being confined to 
use for sawed staves. 

The aggregate production and value of the various 
classes of staves and headings are shown in comparison 
in the following table: 














STAVES. 
SAWED. 
—-———--1909—- -— —§—1908 _ 1907 
Quantity Quantity Quantity 
CLass— omer. Value. (number) Value. (number). Value. 
Ol) and tlerce........... 158,457,000 $3,503,859 167,509,000 $ 3,838,168 179,375,000 $ 4,686,204 
Spirit and wine....... 38,933,000 1,637,839 38,732,000 1,640,961 41,452,000 1,924,567 
BEM “WBS! ovis s c:0.0 6:00 19,356,000 160,446 ? * * bd 
BEE err 13,457,000 243,522 * * 
ND 5:h..6. Sark 0 wr re-0orein 11,991,000 566,128 14,579,000 26,223,000 
en 99,065,000 974,014 80,908,000 78,603,000 
ae . 341,259,000 $7,085,808 301,728,000 $ 7,383,806 325,653,000 $ 9,062,678 
BUCKED AND SPLIT. 
NS err 8,332,000 $ 452,373 8,775,000 $ 485,912 11,099,000 $ 691,980 
Oe rere 2.517.000 159,710 2,475,000 157,805 4,797,000 259,405 
Spirit and wine....... 1,949,000 83,332 4,583,000 199,305 4,325,000 211,642 
Se NOE si scacesae ie e:tiqselee 2'306, 000 52,661 2,506,000 67,083 4 861,000 114,077 
MN  evcaketeue 15,104,000 $ 748, 076 18,339,000 $ 910,105 25 082,000 $ 1,277,104 
ITEWED. 
Mrench Claret 2.00.06 5,320,000 $ 425,205 6,864,000 $ 521,355 8,581,000 $ 763,715 
BY kee aks hia dbs. 0 aiAladege 825,000 145.795 688,000 96,370 3,625,000 456,043 
Biya cy Sean Spin aca 76,000 41,660 217,000 131,940 505,000 292,636 
YF * ares oe 100,000 5,900 250,000 8,835 26,000 810 
RIS © asc setae aie 6,321,000 3. 618,560 560 8,019, 000 $ 758,500 12, 737, 000 $ 1,513,203 
BEER AND ALP. 
eae ee ee 1,560,000 $ 126,525 3,063,000 $ 250,896 3,188,000 238,567 
Weer, Tfa DREVEl. 6.0.0 0-0: 6,217,000 315,943 6,446,000 376,432 7,2 50, 000 411,019 
Beer, 1/4 barrel....... 5,399,000 207,275 * * ° 
Beer, 1/6 barrel....... 1,056,000 18,528 * * * ws 
Beer, 1/8 barrel....... 2'058,000 56,009 * * * * 
Ale, hogshead ......... 145,000 te eee 284,000 37,735 143,000 22, HAC 0 
Be QE 6 cecccctncces 112000 8,97 7,401,000 at 821 11,179,000 417,774 
WO aaa ios adie 16,547,000 $ 749,520 17,194,000 $ 9 56, 884 21, 760, 000 s 1, 089, 900 
Aggregate . 379,231,000 $9,201,964 245,280, 000 $10, 009, 295 38 85,232, 000 $12, 942,885 ) 
HEADING (IN SETS). 
SAWED. a9 
OM OE BerCbs.. 0 vcs s a 9,172,099 $1,531,983 10,290,127 $1,955,070 13,919,411 $2,814,978 
Spirit and wine........ 2,207,596 737,004 234,331 706,968 2,667,708 974,114 
Half barrel and keg.... 1 680, 004 163,902 * * * me . 
ee er eer ee 1,289,713 527,704 2,212,652 894,298 4,651,678 1,905,706 
ETE, ob 4:60:06 00 0 a8 00-80 393,319 58,900 * * pom 
BT CURSE bcccececwcns A 4,992,062 515,374 4,966,415 626,192 4,590, 112 372,945 
DOOD s0casscwws 19,735,693 $3,534,867 19,703,525 $4,182,528 25 828,909 © $6,367,738 
BEER AND ALE. at oiaane 
Half barrel .....ccceee 342,735 $ 70,983 251,945 76 700,737 200,652 
PRBENEL ccs ccc dices ele cic 91,050 32,700 177,544 0, ort 241,154 1 16,1 49 
Hogshead .....cecccece 150 188 * . Se 
All other .....eeesee0- 521,573 77,558 382,058 46, 145 922,194 179,946 
Ce 955,508 $ 181,429 811,547 $ 214, 620 1,864,085 $ 496,74 47 
Aggregate .... 20,691,201 $3,716,296 20,515,072 $4,397,148 27,692,994 "$6,864, 485 
*Not shown separately. 
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LOGGING DEPARTMENT 








LOGGING YELLOW PINE. 


ADDRESS DELIVERED BY W. T. WHITEMAN, OF CARO, TEX., AT 
ANNUAL CONVENTION YELLOW PINE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION, NEW ORLEANS, LA., JANUARY 18, 1911. 
There are certain rules applying to logging operations 
that can be applied to all logging operations alike, while 
the greater number of rules must be fitted to individual cases. 
What would apply and prove profitable in one locality and 
under certain conditions would be detrimental in another lo- 
cality under different conditions; therefore it is difficult to 
lay down any stipulated way in which this, the most impor- 
tant branch of sawmill operations, can be carried on. There 
are certain things, however, that must be had by all in 

order to get the best results. 

The services of a thoroughly competent and eflicient woods 
foreman should be secured. In selecting this man the na- 
ture of the operations must be carefully considered, for a 
man could make good on one job with certain kinds of coun- 
try and equipment and then make a miserable failure at an 
other place where the conditions are different. Some of these 
woodsmen have had experience such as to permit them to 
adapt themselves to almost any conditions and get good 
results. Of course, a man of this class would be preferred, 
but is not always essential. He should be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with all phases of logging that might apply to the 
particular position that he accepts and be capable of handling 
his teams, railroad, and skidders, if such be used, to the 
very best advantage. This man should be especially capable 
of dealing with the citizens who might, perchance, live in 
near or adjacent to the timber holdings. ‘The diplomatic 
handling of these neighbors wil] result in saving the general 
manager a great deal of mental anguish and the milling com- 
pany a great deal of money. 

Efficiency in the Woods. 


The woods foreman should be provided with or allowed to 
provide himself with the very best of help in the way of 
foremen of the different departments, such as team boss, 
saw boss, steel gang foreman etc. These men, then, must in 
turn be allowed to supply themselves with competent labor, 
cutting out as much as possible “booze fighters.” 

Efficient labor is, of course, desired by all, and the best 
way to obtain this is worthy of consideration. In order 
to have the best labor in your community you must have 
the best accommodations for this labor. Good camps are 
absolutely essential to this end. The kind and style of a 
camp is, of course, determined, more or less, by local con- 
ditions, the kind of labor employed etc. There is never 
any excuse for a mere makeshift of a camp, even though 
it is a portable one. Good men demand comfortable quar- 
ters and well cooked, substantial food, and the manager 
who supplies such for his men will be the one who will at 


all times have the pick of the men in his section of the 
country. Whatever style your camps may be, whether por- 
table houses or camp cars, see that they are comfortable and 
well looked after. 


Adequate Equipment an Essential. 

You should now look after your logging equipment. This, 
of course, must be adapted to the local conditions, size of 
operations etc. There is only one kind of equipment that 
could be made to answer the purpose for logging all yellow 
pine timber, and this would be cattle with wagons and 
lizards. ‘There is not a yellow pine plant in operation that 
could not be logged with this equipment; that is, as far as 
teams are concerned; but is it profitable to use such equip 
ment for all logging purposes? In answer to this we would 
say most emphatically, no. Cattle should be used only 
where it is impossible to use anything else. Mules and 
horses, with bummers, wagons and carts, where the ground 
is not too boggy do very efficient work, and if properly 
handled, are very durable and will cover many years of good 
service. 

Where the operations are large enough and the surface 
of the country will permit, steam skidders can be operated 
very economically and should be used as far as is practical. 

Management and Duties of Employees. 

The timber cutting department should be put under the 
management of a competent saw boss, whose duties vary 
according to the size of the operations, but for any plant up 
to a capacity of 100,000 feet a day one man can successfully 
look after the saw hands, file the saws and keep and report 
the men’s time. For smaller operations the scaling of the 
timber can be added to his duties, and for larger operations 
he may need an assistant. Where it can be done it is best 
to contract the entire sawing job. Where this can not be 
done it is best to furnish the saw boss tools and oil, have 
the logs scaled, and pay the cutters by the thousand, Could 
not advise the paying of log cutters by the day under any 
circumstances. 

Log cutters should be required to cut the stumps the 
hight of the diameter of the tree, with a maximum hight 
of twenty-four inches. This rule is sometimes difficult to 
enforce, owing to the fact that ‘flat heads’’ get scarce in 
hot weather, and it might possibly come to the point of 
varying a little from the rule or having to shut down for 
want of logs. Of all the detestable things in the sight of a 
“flat head” is a low stump. 

Care in Cutting Timber. 

Companies that do not anticipate cutting over their hold- 
ings a second time we would deem it advisable to cut the 
timber close. The number of milling companies that are 
practicing forest conservation to the extent of reforestation 
is so limited that they can be hardly considered. However, 


NEBRASKA FOREST STUDENTS IN WISCONSIN, 


WAUSAU, WISs., Jan. 24.—Wausau’s wood using indus- 
tries were recently a source of much interest to several 
visitors who were seeking information upon the most im- 
proved methods in wood utilization. They were seven ad- 
vanced students in forestry from the University of Ne- 
braska—W. R. Martin, O. F, Swenson, R. A. Phillips, 
R. T. Guthrie, E. T. F. Wohlenberg, L. H. Douglas and 
8. V. Fullaway, accompanied by Prof. O. L. Sponsler. 
The plants visited in Wausau were those of the D. J 
Murray Manufacturing Company, where details of 
building saw mills were explained; the Wausau Excelsior 
Company; the sash and door factory of Curtis & Yale; 
the Underwood Veneer Company; the planing mill of the 
Alexander Stewart Lumber 


lished headquarters on the Wisconsin State Forest Re- 
serve at Trout Lake, where, under the direction of Pro- 
fessors Phillips and Sponsler and Assistant State For- 
ester Moody, much practical work was done in timber 
estimating, scaling, compass surveying and mapping. As 
the result of their efforts the state of Wisconsin will re- 
ceive an extremely useful type and stand map of its 
trout lake holdings. Several days were also spent at the 
logging camp of the C. A. Goodyear Lumber Company, 
at Blue Bill lake, just across the Wisconsin line in Mich- 
igan, where the boys tried their hands at every job from 
sawing to skidding. The wood distillation plant of the 
Hackley-Phelps-Bonnell Company, at Hackley, Wis., was 

an object of especial interest, 





Company, in which electric 
motor drives have recently 
been installed, and _ the 
United States Forest Service 
ground wood laboratory, 
where a special run was 
made for the instruction of 
the visitors. 

This class of energetic 
young Nebraskans have spent 
three weeks in northern Wis- 
consin, leaving Lincoln De- 
cember 5. They went first 
direct to St. Paul, where two 
days were most profitably 
passed in listening to the 
papers and discussions at the 2 ~ 
Lake States Forest Fire : 








aD | 





as exemplifying the possibil- 
ities of hardwood utilization, 
while the traction engine 
used by the Minneapolis Ce 
dar & Lumber Company, at 
Gagen, exhibited a novel 
method of log transportation, 
The pulp mill at Rhineland- 
er was examined and much 
entertainment was afforded 
by an interview with the dis- 
coverer of the ‘‘hodag.’’ 

At Merrill the tannery and 
pail factory were inspected 
and the visit to Wausau com- 
pleted the program, as the 
students returned direct from 





Conference. From St. Paul 
they went to the newly estab- 
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BREAKING CAMP AT TROUT LAKE. 


this city to Lincoln, where 
they will resume their studies. 





CALIPERING A STANDING NORWAY PINE. 


we do find a few with holdings large enough to figure on 
the second cutting; these, of course, are not cutting the 
very small timber now. The average mill owner is after all 
there is in it at the present time, and wants every tree 
on the ground out of which he can hope to make a dollar; 
and I will say right here that the prospects of making a 
dollar by cutting trees of any size, at the present prices of 
lumber, are very limited. Then cut your timber close, ten 
inches in diameter at the stump and up, cuttingsthe logs into 
such lengths as are adapted to your operations. Particular 
attention should be paid to this by those who cut their logs 
to the short lengths in the woods; that is, 12 to 24 feet. 

It should not be left to the discretion of the log cutters 
as to whether or not they should cut a “punky” tree. They 
should be instructed to cut all trees, unless there is no 
doubt about it being absolutely worthless. They then should 
receive pay for all they cut, whether or not the logs are 
sound, 

Experience teaches us that many punky trees will have a 
good log in them, and it pays to make an effort to get it. 
If sawyers are docked for cutting rotten trees they soon 
would be leaving trees that have sound logs in them, and 
said trees should be cut. It is far better to lose a little 
by paying the log cutters for this work than to have them 
leave any good timber in the woods. The best manner in 
which to get the logs to the spur tracks is a matter that 
it is necessary to figure out for each individual operation, 
the system adopted depending on the size of the operations, 
the lay of the country, nature of the soil ete. 


Steam Loaders and Log Handling. 


Mills that have 50,000,000 feet or more to cut should by 
al! means use a steam loader, of which there are many good 
makes. A steam loader on any job, where teams are used 
for logging, will reduce the cost of logging with the teams 
about £5 cents a thousand, owing to the fact that logs can 
be put out anywhere on the track in almost any kind of 
shape, while if you load with a team the logs must be put 
on skids and at certain places must be unloaded just right 
und can not be placed on both sides of the track at the same 
place on account of the cross haul. If you have the re- 
quired amount of timber ahead of your mill, and have a mill 
that is cutting 40,000 feet a day or more, do not deceive 
yourself by believing that you do not need a steam loader. 

Logs should never be hauled with a team a distance 
greater than track back half mile. ‘There are exceptions to 
this, as to all other rules, It becomes necessary at times 
to haul out a corner or a small strip of timber which is a 
little farther than a half mile, but very little timber should 
be hauled over a half mile. Where the surface of the ground 
will permit it tracks should be put down close enough to 
make the haul, track back a quarter on each side. However, 
there are many logging operations where it is necessary to 
put the track where it Is possible to put it, and then get the 
logs to it the best way you can. 

Track building for teams should all be done in the hollows 
as nearly as practical, so that the teams will have a down 
hill pull with the load and let the steam pull the logs up 
hill. Tracks for skidders should be built on the hills so that 
the horses that pull the lines will have down hill pull with 
the load. 

Train Equipment. 


Kind of log train equipment depends on local conditions, 
size of operations etc. Skeleton cars and flat cars are 
both used very successfully throughout the yellow pine dis- 
trict. If the train equipment is not too heavy there is an 
advantage in using 35-peund rails for your spur tracks, ‘This 
rail can be handled at much less expense in the woods than 
u heavier rail, and as it is being constantly handled it 
amounts to quite an item. Main line rails should be heavier. 
Kind of locomotives to be used must be determined by the 
surface of the country, size of rails to be used, kind of cars, 
Geared engines are very eflicient in hilly countries for spur 
work, while rod engines are preferable for main line work. 
Track building for geared engines is less expensive than for 
rod engines, and the geared engine will do much heavier 
work in proportion to its size in a hilly country. 


Practical Experience. 


In conclusion we wish to give a short account of our 
individual operations covering a plant of 100,000 feet a 
day capacity, or a double band mill. We operate in a very 
rough, hilly country; are now hauling our logs by rail six- 
teen miles, eight miles over spurs and eight miles over main 
line. Our country is very sandy, hills steep, underbrush 
heavy, and timber cutting on an average of 6,000 feet an 
acre, We use in hauling logs, oxen, mules and'a small 
skidder. With our oxen we use wagons, with our mules both 
carts and wagons. We manage by using 10 percent grades 
and 25 percent curves to get a track within half a mile of 
the farthest timber. The timber in creek bottoms and boggy 
places we get with cattle, using two teams for this work. 
What little level or downhill pull we have we use carts, 
track back about 300 yards. When carrying plays out we 
hitch the same teams to wagons and get the balance. For 
uphill haul on either side of the track we use the skidder, 

Our spur tracks are built with 35-pound steel, using 8-cent 
hewn sap pine ties. ‘These tles we have made during De- 
cember, January and Vebruary, as experience has taught us 
that sap ties made in the winter months will last 100 
percent longer than ties made in the spring or summer. We 
use Shay geared engines on the spurs and a rod engine 
on the main line. 

Thus we cut, haul, load and railroad, including construc 
tion and operations, from stump to the log pond, and in they 
go at a cost during 1910 of $3.47 a thousand. 

We have always thought that if we had longleaf timber 
that would cut about 12,000 feet an acre in an open, level 
country we could accomplish the feat for about half this 
price. 
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LUMBERMAN CHURCH WORKER. 


Wasuineton, D. C., Jan. 25.—R. A. Long, the well 
known lumberman, of Kansas City, Mo., has been in this 
city several days, having come here with Judge Spencer 
to work on the movement for the extension of church 
activities in the large centers of the country, working 
in conjunction with the ‘‘Committee of 87’’ of Chicago. 





LUMBER SHIPPING. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan, 23.—As the ice is breaking 
up in the Potomac river contracts are being made for 
work that will open in the spring. Washington is con- 
stantly becoming more a port of shipment for ties, lum- 
ber, lath and other forest products. With this end in 
view Capt. John A. Marshall has renamed the Charles 
T. Strann, which he has recently had overhauled, to the 
Charles L. Rhode. It will transport lumber from North 
Carolina points to this port. 





FURTHER POSTPONEMENT. 


WasuHineton, D. C., Jan. 21.—At the termination of 
the rate hearing Chairman Clements announced that the 
Western Trunk lines, following the action of the lines 
in Official Classification territory, had agreed to fur- 
ther postpone the effective dates of the increased tariffs 
to March 15, although it is expected that between now 
and March 2 the commission will have arrived at some 
conclusion in this the greatest matter it has been called 
on to decide. There are certain indications that the 
decision may be reached possibly two weeks earlier than 
the date named, although if longer time were to be 
taken by the commission no one would be surprised, as 
there are many intricate points to be worked out. Not 
only will this decision include the tariffs of the nearly 
500 carriers directly involved in the Eastern and Western 
cases, but, indirectly, it will affect almost every other 
carrier in the country. 





ARGUMENTS IN THE ADVANCE RATE CASE. 


WasuHinoton, D. C., Jan. 25,—Briefly summarizing 
the powerful arguments made by counsel for the 
shippers in the closing of the western end of the 
advanced rate cases, Judge Cowan, for the National 
Live Stock Association and the Cattle Raisers’ Associa- 
tion of Texas, said that the two great dangers pre- 
sented in the case are, first, the difficulty of getting 
at the facts upon which a judgment ean be based; 
second, the danger that the failure to ascertain facts 
is calculated to lead this or any other commission 
to stop just short of doing what it thinks it ought to 
do in the publie interest. The controlling stock neces- 
sary to control the policy of the railroads and its 
operations is largely owned by men connected with 
the financial institutions of our country. In a small 
body of rates the value of the railroad has nothing 
to do with it; on the other hand, if it is a schedule 
of rates for a whole system or some part of that 
system, that will affect a material part of the earn- 
ings of that road, the policy laid down by the Supreme 
Court must come into play and the value of the roads 
must be ascertained. What has to be ascertained here 
is what is a reasonable rate. That is something that 
no one has yet figured out. Of course it is well under- 
stood that it must be high enough to do the business, 
but what does it cost to do the business? No one 
has yet determined. In the last analysis it is the 
arbitrary judgment of someone. 

Commissioners Lane and Clark entered into the diseus- 
sion and Commissioner Prouty asked if the commission 
should find that the rates were properly advanced and left 
the matter there, would that be satisfactory? To 
which Judge Cowan replied: ‘‘I think that is what 
the commission is bound to do.’’ 


In Behalf of Western Shippers. 


Clifford Thorne, for the American National Live 
Stock Association, the Corn Belt Meat Producers’ 
Association and the Farmers’ Coéperative Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association, said, in part, as follows: 

If it were possible to install at once many improved 
operating methods there is not the slightest assurance 


hat these same companies would not absorb all the 
increased revenues resulting therefrom, and still ask for 


more. That this would happen is actually demonstrated 
b. the Santa Fe Company. We have heard it stated 


nere, without contradiction, that this company installed 
those methods several years ago, and it has effected a 
Saving of from 25 percent to 85 percent in different 
departments of its operations; and yet today we find the 
Santa Fe taking the most active part of all the western 
companies in their demands for more revenue. 

These companies are the sellers of transportation; we 
are the purchasers. It is to their interest to charge just 
as high rates as they can, so that it does not interfere 
with general business activity. And, upon the other 
hand, it is to our interest to secure these services just 
as cheaply as we can, within reason, so that it does 
not interfere with railroad activity and growth. They 
want high rates; we want low rates. 


The Proper Test. 


The Supreme Court has stated in positive, unqualified 
terms that the basis of all calculations concerning the 
reasonableness of rates shall be the present value of the 
properties devoted to the public service. In support of 
this proposition I cite you to the long line of decisions 
referred to in my brief. 

This is the first time the revenues of these carriers, 
whose properties extend across the continent, have 
ever been in issue. The carriers have totally failed 
to furnish the basis facts. With the exception of two 
faint efforts to show the present value, these companies 
have relied upon their capitalization as the basis, or 
they have rested their case on the claim that any in- 


crease in expenses since January 1, 1910, must be met 
by a corresponding increase in revenue, 

The Supreme Court has specifically stated that, while 
capitalization should be considered, yet it is not the 
correct basis. 

If you permit a slight increase in either official 
classification territory or western territory, these two far- 
reaching consequences will follow: 

First, the schedule of January 1, 1910, will be adopted 
as a reasonable schedule, without ever having made an 
actual investigation of that issue based upon the fac- 
tors required by law. 

Second, the present capitalization of these companies 
will be accepted as representing their value. 

The American people are not ready for you to decide 
either one of these great questions until you have in- 
vestigated those facts which we have stated, through 
the decisions of our Supreme Court, are necessary as a 
basis for your computations, 

The only reasonable objection which can be offered 
to the refusal to put these rates in, until the necessary 
facts are furnished you, is the possibility of a crisis in 
railroading demanding immediate action. ‘There is no 
evidence in this entire record that there is any such 
crisis today in the business of our railroad companies. 


What Stock Markets Say. 


Of his conclusions after investigating the attractive- 
ness of railroad securities and the impairment of 
railroad credit Mr. Thorne said: 


I find as a matter of fact that, with only one exception, 
the average market prices of all railroad bonds sold were 
higher than the average market prices of any other class 
of 4 percent, 44% percent, 5 percent or 6 percent secur- 
ities. | also find that, with three exceptions, the average 
market prices of the railway bonds were higher than 
the highest market prices of any of the street railway, 
gas, electric light, telegraph, telephone, manufacturing 
or industrial companies, 


Where Prices Raise. 


Investigations by the Bureau of Labor of the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor, Mr. Thorne said, 
showed that the railroad business has been profitable 
in the eyes of the shrewdest, brainiest men of the 
country, ‘‘those men who are willing to back up their 
judgment with hard cash aggregating millions of dol- 
lars annually,’? and he found that in earnings for the 
year ended June 30, 1910, the American railways had 
a net income amounting to over $70,000,000 greater 
than ever before in their entire history. He said 
further: 


Even under present conditions we find this remarkable 
increase in net earnings which I have just stated. 
find that the net earnings of American railways have not 
only increased in gross, but they have increased for 
every train hauled one mile, and for every mile of rail- 
road, ‘the net revenue per train mile in 1909 was 
25 percent greater than in 1900, and over 50 percent 
greater than in 1890. The net revenue per mile of line 
in 1910 was 45 percent greater than in 1900, and over 
73 percent greater than in 1890. 

Notwithstanding large issues of capital stock during the 
past decade, we find that the dividends of American 
railways have increased much more rapidly than has 
their capital stock. In 1909 the total stock in the country 
was 31 percent greater than in 1900, while in 1909 the 
dividends paid were 129 percent greater than in 1900. 
The facts I have stated are all in this record, uncontra- 
dicted and unquestioned. These figures tell in more tan- 
gible, concrete and conclusive form than any broad gen- 
eralizations or expressions of opinion can possibly do that 
railroading in the United States has been growing more 
profitable during recent years than ever before in the 
history of our country. 


Long Range Comparisons. 


It is not fair to take any month, or any period of 
three or four months, as typical of the general tendency 
in any industry. From a broad, fair view of condi- 
tions over a series of years, three facts can be set 
— as conclusively established in regard to our rail- 
roads : 

First. The credit of railway companies is as good or 
better than that of any other class of public service or 
industrial companies in the United States. 

Second. Railway securities are more attractive to 
actual investors, and have increased in value more rap- 
idly during the last decade than any other class of secur- 
ities on the market at the present time. 

Third. The earnings of our railroads above all oper- 
ating expenses, and all taxes, have been increasing stead- 
ily during the last twenty years, and last year was 
the most prosperous year in the entire history of Ameri- 
can railroads. 


Future Conditions. 


There has been a very remarkable change of front on 
the part of the carriers on the subject of credit. During 
the taking of testimony we were told in unqualified 
terms by several witnesses that their credit had been 
seriously impaired, and that they could not sell the 
stocks and bonds necessary to secure the funds for 
improvements and betterments. 

During the argument up to this time (and we have 
heard from all the eastern and most of the western 
carriers) not one person has claimed that their credit 
is in a poor condition or impaired to the slightest extent. 
On the other hand, they have made a complete change, 
and their claim now is that unless this advance is granted 
their credit will be ruined and, in the future, they will 
be unable to secure necessary funds. That is the old 
familiar ‘‘cry of wolf’? we have heard so often, * * * 

The utter fallacy of the claims advanced by the rail- 
roads that their further development would come to a 
halt, and great harm would be brought to business 
generally by an adverse decision, is completely demon- 
stratea by the fact that since the American railroads 
have had far greater prosperity than they ever saw before 
in their entire history. In this case if you deny the 
right to a general advance you know and I know that 
the prosperity of these companies is bound to keep on 
increasing just as it has in the past. 


KE. B. James and J. H. Atwood spoke for the National 
Industrial League. 
Theories of a Shippers’ Champion. 


The following is a brief outline of the Jong and 
able arguments presented by Louis Brandeis in behalf 
of his theory: t 

The Burden of “Rights.” 


The statement of Mr. Hines that the issue of rights to 
new ‘‘stock’’ is merely a method of raising new capital 


HINGTON NEWS. 


which will attract investors is only partially true. Some- 
times its purpose is to raise new capital. Very often 
its real purpose is a stock dividend. At other times, 
its main purpose is to conceal an increase of dividend. 

The community is not concerned in the market value 
of the stock. It is affected only by what is exacted 
from it in order to pay the dividend upon the stock, and 
if the dividend remains at 8 percent the rates charged 
the public must be maintained so as to pay 8 percent 
net on the new money as well as, at that rate, on the 
property previously owned on which the dividend of 
% percent meant an actual return of only 6.4 percent. 

The result is that if rights have practically no value 
on the market their issue was merely a method of financ- 
ing, but if, as in the case of the Chicago & North- 
Western, rights sold at over $22 per share and in the 
case of the St. Paul rights sold at $35.50 a share, and 
the rate of dividend remained the same, rights amounted 
to a large stock distribution. To a very considerable 
extent this is also true of the investor; that is, so far 
as he retains the securities when once purchased. 

I agree with Mr, Hines that it is contrary to the public 
interest to fix a definite maximum return upon stock 
invested in railroads. I accept fully, as one reason for 
this conclusion, what Mr. Hines has said as to the desira- 
bility of giving investors the opportunity of gain where 
they have some possibility of loss; but I rest my con- 
clusion fully as much upon another ground, namely: that 
when a community authorizes the construction and oper- 
ation of a railroad by a corporation, it entrusts to that 
company the use of an important asset of the public and 
is deeply interested in having the best of effort and intel- 
ligence applied in its use. Now, to secure that best intel- 
ligence and best effort it is necessary to present an ade- 
quate incentive to those interested in the property, 
whether as stockholders or operating men, and the pos- 
sibility of relatively large gains is ordinarily required as 
such incentive. Other things being fair, I deem it there- 
fore inadvisable to limit the amount of gain, which is 
usually expressed in terms of dividend upon capital. 

The fact that returns from a railroad are large may 
be due to the extraordinary intelligence or effort in 
establishment or operation of the property, or it may be 
due to the fact that rates charged are unduly high. Like- 
wise, the failure to make good returns upon the railroad 
may be due to bad judgment or bad operation, just as 
much as because rates are unduly low. The existence 
of a very high return upon the capital may create a pre- 
sumption of fact that rates are excessive, so that the 
railroad should be prepared to show that the large profits 
were being. made out of the manager’s brains, past or 
present, or that they were due to past abstinence of 
stockholders and not to exploiting the public. But if 
the railroad does establish that fact it should, in my 
opinion, be entitled to enjoy large returns. 

But if we hold that rates may be not unduly high, 
although they yield to the railroad a very large return, 
we must also hold that the rates may not be unduly low, 
although they yield to the capital or property invested a 
very smal]! return. A railroad which undertakes to in- 
crease rates on the ground that the income is inadequate 
must therefore be prepared to show that the inadequacy 
of the income is not due either to past excesses, to de- 
fects of judgment or to lack of intelligence or effort in 
operation, or to merely temporary causes. 

I also agree with much that Mr. Hines has said as to 
the need of a surplus; for instance, that the most impor- 
tant function of the surplus is to enable the railroad 
manager, when making new issues of securities, to feel 
assured that he will have income sufficient to pay the 
new capital charges. But Mr. Hines has failed to refer 
to the fact that the amount of surplus over dividend 
requirements will always depend upon the rate of divi- 
dend the directors have determined to pay. If the man- 
agement has, through error of judgment or other cause, 
committed itself to pay too high a rate of dividend, 
clearly the stockholders of the company and not the 
community should bear the consequences. 

Nor is it true that a reduction of the dividend would 
impair the credit of a railroad. Mr. Hines is careful not 
to say that such a reduction would impair the credit. He 
uses the expression “impair the history of the credit’; 
because it is a fact that the market value of stock at 
times rises with the reduction of the dividend rate and 
falls with the increase of the dividend rate. The latter 
was true under the old Atchison management, when the 
rate was increased from 6 to 7 percent. 

I agree also with Mr. Hines’ general proposition that 
it should be possible to make out of surplus certain 
improvements which are not income-bearing. But I 
think Mr. Hines and the railroad presidents have ex- 
aggerated the extent to which improvements are not 
income-bearing. 

But I wholly disagree with Mr. Hines’ assumption that 
in determining whether proposed rates are reasonable 
the change introduced in respect to the burden of proof 
by the act of June 18, 1910, may be dismissed as a tech- 
nical matter. To me it seems a matter of substance of 
the greatest practical importance. 

r. Hines says that the Congress could not have 
intended to require the railroad to prove in respect to 
each article or each rate that it was ol and reasonable, 
because that would be a physical impossibility, and that, 
consequently, to hold such a requirement to exist would 
be in effect to declare that there shall not be any increase 
in rates. That reasoning seems to me entirely unsound. 
Let us see what would have been the situation if the 
railroads had, before the act of June 18, 1910, made a 
Sweeping change of class rates. Would not every in- 
creased rate have been accepted as reasonable unless 
and except so far as the shippers would have proved 
them to be unreasonable? Would there not have been 
necessarily either acquiescence on the part of the ship- 
pers or as many contests as to the rate on particular 
articles as there were articles or rates? The fact, for 
instance, that the boot and shoe manufacturer could 
prove that the rate on boots and shoes, as increased, 
was unreasonable would not relieve the manufacturer of 
ribbons or laces or cutlery from proving that the increase 
of his rate was unreasonable merely because his article 
happened to be in the same class as boots and shoes. 

Again, Mr. Hines says that the shippers’ contention 
involves a requirement that all rates must be raised, and 
that if any one is not raised the whole increase must 
fail. That is not a correct statement of the shippers’ 
position. The railroads’ claim to raised rates is rested 
upon their necessities, without regard to other considera- 
tions affect.ng the rates. It necessarily follows that if 
the railroads’ need is the sole basis for the increase the 
added burden should in justice be borne proportionately 
by all traffic, except so far as the railroads may show 
that for good reason certain traffic was exempted. But 
this burden is not met by the mere statement that rates 
on certain articles had been raised in 1903 and others 
raised in 1907; for in spite of the raise in 1903 and 190% 
these particular rates may have been woefully inade- 
quate. So the burden of explaining the exemption ot 
local rates from the general increase is not satisfied by 
a mere statement that the local rates were relatively 
higher than the long-distance rates. A. mere statement 
of that fact can carry no conviction when it appears that 
the makers of the rates did not have any knowledge o! 
the relative costs of long-distance and local traffic. | It 
is true that it may be difficult in a given case for the 
railroad to sustain the burden of proof; but so it was 
difficult under the old rule for the shipper. 
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LIABILITY INSURANCE. 


At a luncheon given in the banquet hall of the Sher- 
man house, Chicago, January 24, about 225 members of 
the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association listened to an 
address made by Charles Piez, of the Link-Belt Company, 
Chicago, on employers’ liability law. After recounting 
priefly industrial changes of the last century in their 
relation to liability of the employer for industrial acci- 
dents, in which he stated that ‘‘The only established 
form of redress which an American workman has against 
his employer for an injury suffered in the course of 
employment is an action at law,’’ Mr. Piez, who is chair- 
man of the commission appointed by Governor Deneen to 
consider a practical employers’ liability law for this 
state, cited the following classification of such accidents 
by the German imperial insurance office: 


Percent. 
Due to negligence of employer............ee.e6. oooe See 
Due to joint negligence of employer and injured em- 
ployee ower eceescccvesevvecs rrr $b 6a0b-08 a. £25 
Due to negligence of fellow servants........... coe'ee wae 
Due to “acts of God”’..... 45.0000 ale TUTTI eT CT » sen 
Due to fault or negligence of employee............+. 29.89 
Due to inevitable accidents of the employment........ 42.05 
100.00 


After referring to the law’s delay, legal expenses 
and other causes of inability of the injured employee 
to recover damages, the speaker said: 


Certainly from the workman’s side the present system of 
employer’s liability has little to commend it. Instead of 
giving him compensation for the injuries received in indus- 
trial accidents it places him at the mercy of);the ambulance 
chaser, involves him in a long and tedious litigation which 
but rarely results in a favorable verdict, and robs him of 
the assistance and often the sympathy of the employer 
against whom he has entered suit. Even when he succeeds 
in securing a large verdict from a jury in the lower court 
there is but an even chance of its being sustained on appeal. 
Perhaps the only value that the present system has in the 
eyes of some workmen is that the jury in reaching an 
award is more apt to measure it by the employer's ability 
to pay than by the extent of the damage sustained. * |= 

What is required for an injured workman or his family 
is definite compensation, immediately and automatically 
paid, and an employers’ liability law, no matter how modt- 
tied, meets none of these prime requisites. 

Mr. Piez referred to the necessity of employers carry- 
ing risks with the insurance companies and stated that 
during 1908 about $22,000,000 was paid as premiums for 
accident insurance by employers of the United States. 
Reports from a number of liability insurance companies 
covering a period of six years, he said, indicate that of 
the premiums paid 42 percent was expended for medical 
attendance and indemnity, 10 percent for legal expenses 
and attorneys’ fees and 10 percent for investigation and 
claim expenses, leaving 38 percent for expenses of ad- 
ministration and profit. He stated that of the total 
premiums paid by employers in 1908 less than $6,000,000 
reached injured employees or their dependents, an eco- 
nomical waste of more than $6,000,000. ‘‘An abroga- 
tion of the employers’ defenses,’’ he said, ‘‘ would but 
double the premiums, double the chances of recovery 
and double the waste.’’ Mr. Piez contiued in part as 
follows: 


It seems impossible wholly to prevent accidents in the 
conduct of modern industry. Even in Germany, where sci- 
entific methods of safeguarding machinery and processes 
have been employed for several decades, and where the 
administrative features of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Measure have been developed with a view of accident pre- 
cen, the number of accidents has shown a surprising 
nerease, 

Conceding, therefore, that accidents are the inevitable ac- 
companiments of industrial activity, that commodities can 
be manufactured, mined and transported only at the cost 
of life and limb as well as of labor, is it not fair to assume 
that those who consume the commodities shall pay their full 
cost, the cost of the accident as well as the cost of labor? 
Is there any better way to secure a distribution of this bur- 
den than to add it to the cost of the product? If the pro- 
duction of every 250,000 tons of coal in this state involves 
the death of one man and the injury of five others, is it 
right that this burden should be shifted from the industry 
which caused it to the family of the workman or to society? 
Most emphatically, no! Let the coal carry the cost, for 
that is where it belongs. Let the consumer of the coal pay 
it, for he receives the benefit of the sacrifice. This is onl 
another way of proclaiming the modern doctrine that each 
Industry shall carry its own risk, and it is this doctrine 
which underlies every system of workmen’s compensation for 
industrial accidents. 


After outlining the history of German and English in- 


demnity laws and their results in practice, Mr. Piez 
continued : 


two methods of framing a compensation act have been 
Considered ; first, an elective scheme in which the employers 
= adopt the scheme are granted legislative relief, except 
polos they are grossly at fault, and, second, compulsory 
mpensation covering all hazardous employments. 


The Chosen Measure. 


mete tlinois commission was inclined to adopt the first 
wag te eae actually framed a law along these lines, which 
5 i uded in its report to Governor Deneen on September 
commi ~ further study has inclined the members of the 
covering on to the idea of a compulsory compensation act, 
kind ie certain hazardous employments, and an act of this 
Th S$ at present being discussed. 

left on “ch 89 many opportunities for evasion necessarily 
considere 7 both employer and employee in the elective act 
we had b by the commission last fall that I am convinced 
applied ed test the legality of compulsory compensation 
power of + hazardous industries, and trust to the police 
stitutional note’ to bring the bill safely through the con- 
al shoals, 


dotnet, repeating here the classification of hazardous in- 
broad ens ven in the compulsory bill, let me say that it is 
than th ee) to include every factory in which power other 
therets 2 of man or animal is employed, and it applies, 
mick’ to our whole membership. 
of the ti Say In this connection that while the official life 
Wright — commission terminated on September 15, Mr. 
by auth it President of the State Federation of Labor, has, 
tives of i 2 of his organization, appointed six representa- 
and these vt? 2!! of whom are in favor of compensation, 
employers. a» ‘ogether with the six representatives of the 
of bill to’ are now endeavoring to agree upon some form 
® present to the present legislature. 
hone of a Compulsory Compensation Act. 
that the sa” to be no difficulty in deciding upon the form 
{ry comm ‘Shall take, for all the members of this volun- 
ission have declared themselves in favor of a 


Features 


compulsory measure applied to the hazardous industries. 
Should disagreement occur—and at present there is no rea- 
son to comprehend even that—it will refer to the amount 
of the compensation and the method of computing it. It is 
not the intent of any compensation measure to make good 
the whole loss resulting from industrial accident and, while 
both sides of the commission agree on that point, the amount 
of the partial indemnity seems to be difficult to determine. 
Our labor colleagues feel that the surrender of their ri~ht 
to secure damages by an action at law which a compulsory 
compensation measure involves should carry with it a larger 
schedule of compensation than a measure in which the double 
liability of the employer is retained. 

The employers on the commission feel that the schedule 
incorporated in the bill published in the report of the com- 
mission, viz., three years’ wages, but not to exceed $3,000 
in case of death, with half wages not to exceed $10 per week 
in case of disability, is all that can be granted to begin 
with. The schedule submitted by the labor side calls for 
an indemnity in case of death equal to 1,200 times the daily 
wage, but not to exceed $4,000, and half wages, but not to 
exceed $12 per week in case of disability. 

In the case of industries like that of mining or building, 
in which the men work, say, not to exceed 200 days a year, 
the schedule asked by our labor colleagues would therefore 
equal six years’ earnings in case of death, or double the 
amount proposed by the employers. 

Distributing the Burden. 


In the consideration of a subject which makes so violent 
a draft on human sympathies it is a not altogether pleasant 
duty to attempt to express the value of life and limb in 
dollars and cents. But business is an exact science, and if 
the industry is to carry the burden of accident we must 
know not only the amount of the indemnity and the premium 
required to carry the risk but also whether that premium 
ean be added to the cost of the product and the burden 
distributed in this way. 

Our labor friends are too apt to base their conception 
of a on the amounts which, in their opinion, 
the railroads, the large packing companies, the llinois 
Steel Company and the International Harvester Company 
can pay, and they seem to lose sight of the many thousands 
of small employers throughout the state upon whom the 
bill must of necessity impose similar burdens. 

Let us determine from such information as the commis- 
sion has secured whether the schedule proposed by the 
employer would work any hardships even on the favored 
few who under the present system recover indemnity. 

The average recovery in 29 fatal cases decided by the 
courts was $2,302 and in 122 cases of disability, $1,347. 

2. A study of the dockets of one of the best known 
personal injury lawyers in the state showed in 18 fatal 
cases an average net recovery of $1,672, and in 35 completed 
cases of serious disability an average recovery of $2,520. 

The employers’ schedule proposes a maximum of $4,000 
in cases of total permanent disability and a maximum of 
$5,000 in case of death. 

But let us go farther: The commission found that the 
average compensation paid out of court for the death of a 
skilled railway employee was $1,457; that the average death 
settlement out of court in the skilled bullding trades was 
$932, with only one successful settlement recorded in court, 
and this amounting to only $200, 

But it is useless to multiply examples, for it is admitted 
even by our trade unionist friends on the commission that 
the employers’ schedule represents several times the average 
recovery secured by the favored few under present conditions. 


Costs of Compensation. 
The Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, in order to get 


some idea of the cost of a workmen's compensation-act to 
its members, issued inquiry sheets which were scheduled and 
published in the commission’s report, 

In the case of 141 firms reporting the cost of liability 
insurance per annum was $100,175, and the cost of com- 
pensation under the employers’ schedule approximately 
$83,873. But this cost was the net cost only and involved 
neither cost of administration nor profit to the insurance 
companies. Of the total estimated cost almost 80 percent 
represented indemnity for fatal or serious disabilities, the 
remaining 20 percent covering indemnity for the minor 
injuries. 

It has been the experience of every country adopting 
a workmen’s compensation system that the number of inju- 
ries coming within the scope of the act bas rapidly increased. 
The course of accidents in Germany for sixteen years Is 
reported as follows: 

1890. 1906. 

New accidents compensated... 100,250 936,491 

The fatal accidents and those resulting in total disability 
show a small decease per 1,000, while the lesser accidents 
involving a loss of thirteen weeks or more have increased 
more than four fold. In France there were recorded, in 
1904, 222,124 accidents, and in 1907, 359,947 accidents, 
or 52.8 per 1,000 workmen in 1904, and 96.1 per 1,000 
workmen in 1907. 

In view of these startling increases in the number of 
accidents entitled to compensation it is useless to attach any 
value to the statistics gathered by our association. 

The cost to the manufacturer of this state will, even 
under the employers’ schedule, be increased fully 50 percent 
over present rates, and in the more hazardous industries 
the rate of increase will be considerably greater. 

Is it possible therefore, under the competitive conditions 
that exist today, to grant any higher schedule of compensa- 
tion, without imposing an intolerably heavy burden on 
the industries of the state? I am convinced that the 
schedule submitted by the employers is all that the indus- 
tries of the state should assume until the act has been 
given a thorough trial, and until the actual amount of the 
burden imposed by the compensation act has been definitely 
pte ae 

While the method of computing the compensation sug- 
gested by the other side—on the basis of daily wages 
has the advantage of simplicity, I am convinced that it 
will bear with unwarranted severity on our greatest and 
perhaps our most highly competitive industry, mining. 
Compensation on the basis of annual earnings, as proposed 
by the employers, takes cognizance of the business condi- 
tions that exist in the industry, and is on that account 
the fairer method. 

Danger in Dishonest Advantage. 

The question whether systematic compensation does not 
foster malingering among workmen has often been raised by 
employers, and substance is lent to this suspicion by the 
startling increases in the reported cases of accidents under 
compensation schemes. 

That there is a tendency to exaggerate the effects of 
injuries and even to simulate grave affections can not be 
denied, but there is no evidence that malingering and fraud 
exist in such degree as to throw discredit on the system. 
After all, the larger part of the ape of compensation 
is involved in the payment of benefits for death and cases 
of severe and permanent disability. 

I have called attention to the fact that in the computation 
made from data submitted by members of this association 
fully 80 percent of the computed amount covered these 
two clauses. In Germany, where the burden for the first 
thirteen weeks falls upon the sickness insurance fund, to 
which workmen contribute two-thirds to the employer's one- 
third, the majority of the accidents are taken care of by 
this fund, and yet from 1886 to 1895 the employer contrib- 
uted 92 percent of the total amount of compensation. 

Both of these citations show that the expense of com- 
pensation lies in the serious accidents, and proves that acci- 
dent prevention by the employment of proper safeguards is 
the best means of keeping down the cost. 


Avoidance of Litigation. 


In its administrative features the bill now up for con- 
sideration makes provision for reasonable certainty as to 
the character and extent of the injury, by prompt and 
impartial medical examination. Questions of law or fact 
in determining the compensation payable under the act are 
left for settlement either to agreement or arbitration, with 
the right to appeal to a court of law and a jury trial 
reserved to each party. 

Waile this still leaves the road to litigation open, our 
attorney advises against any more summary methods of 
procedure. By placing responsibility for accident on the 
oo og the necessity for legal action will be much reduced, 
and by making adjustment either by agreement or arbitra- 
tion — it is hoped to further still reduce the chance 
for litigation. That the decisions under this act should 
be concentrated in the hands of a single tribunal is the 
opinion of all the members of the commission, yet here, too, 
constitutional difficulties arise. In fact, the question is 
beset with so many difficulties, both real and conjectural, 
that the only thing to do is to start with an act simple 
and direct in form and let experience teach how to amend 
and perfect it. 

I would strongly advocate that this association place 
itself on record as favoring the presentation of a compensa- 
tion act at this session of the legislature and that it request 
its representatives on the commission, Mr. Peterson and 
myself, to endeavor to secure a bill which shall have the 
support of the full commission. 

would further ddvocate that in case the commission 
disagrees solely on the amount of compensation and the 
method of computing it a bill be presented to the legisla- 
ture, with alternative provision on these two points, leaving 
it to the legislature to deeide after argument by both sides. 

And finally I would reeommend that in case a compensa- 
tion measure is passed the Illinois Manufacturing Associa- 
tion organize its own accident mutual insurance company 
and that the attorney of the association be requested to 
determine whether under the present insurance laws such 
a mutual insurance company can be organized. 


At the conclusion of Mr. Piez’ address, which was 
warmly applauded, George D. Roper offered the follow- 
ing resolutions: 


Resolved, That the present method of awarding damages 
in cases of industrial accidents is wasteful and unsatisfac- 
tory in its results to both employer and employee; and 

WHerEAS, No modification of the present system of em- 
ployers’ liability will overcome the effects of such a method; 

Resolved, That this association declare itself in favor of 
a workman's compensation act providing for indemnity in 
cases of all industrial accidents, irrespective of fault; and 

Wuerras, The association asked its representatives on the 
commission to endeavor to secure a bill for presentation at 
the present session of the legislature; and 

Resolved, That in case the commission disagree solely on 
account of compensation and methods of computing it the 
commission be requested to present to the legislature a bill 
covering the points upon which agreements have been 
reached and present alternatives to points in dispute, leaving 
it to the legislature to decide both the amount and the 
method of compensation at the hearing of arguments on 
both sides; an 

Resolved, Further, that in case a compensation measure 
be passed the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association organize 
its own accident mutual insurance company, and the secre- 
tary of the association be requested to make the necessary 
investigations with that end in view. 


The Workman’s Share In Indemnity. 


In response to a query from A, H. Mulligan, Mr. 
Piez stated that the proposed bill does not carry any 
provision for contribution for sickness or for injury 
from the workman, saying further: ‘‘You must bear 
in mind that in case of injury compensation equal to 
only 50 percent of the weekly wage is given the work- 
man, and he contributes his share by the sacrifice he 
makes.’’ Mr, Piez considered adoption of the plan in 
vogue in Germany impracticable. The commission had 
considered the advisability of the workman paying a 
portion of the indemnity for disability, but coneluded 
that the German plan could not be made applicable in 
this country. Upon this point Kemper K, Knapp stated: 


From such investigation as I have made from this point 
and in my conferences with other people I have been most 
impressed with the question of policy; in other words, 
we have got to recognize that we are confronted by practical 
conditions, and if I understand these conditions aright they 
are these: That you could never get through a law upon 
the theory suggested by Mr. Mulligan. Whenever you con- 
sider a question of legislation you have got to consider also 
where you are going to get the votes. It is very plain that 
if a contribution is made by the workmen on this line, as 
one plan, and in comparison there be proposed another 
plan, where they make no contribution, the first is equivalent 
to reduction in wages as compared to a maintenance of an 
increase in wages. Taking these thoughts in connection with 
the remark made by Mr. Piez, that no compensation plan 
contemplates making good to the injured man all that he 
loses in loss in money, and therefore the injured man does 
bear a substantial part of what he loses in the way of loss of 
money, in speaking of pain and suffering and losses of 
that kind, it seems to those with whom I have conferred that 
the best that you could hope for, the best that is practical, is 
the scheme that is outlined by Mr. Piez. 


Mr. Mulligan and other members believed that labor 
should be made to pay part of the indenmnity, one mem- 
ber (Mr. Powell) stating: 


I have had a very close connection in Hngland and I 
have absolute records from the largest manufacturers in 
England showing that, after the employers’ liability law 
gave compensation from the date of accident, within five 
years there were six times as many accidents when the 
workman was compensated from the date of the accident. 
We have just now had our liability insurance raised 40 
vercent, in the state of Ohio, because they changed their 
aw, and that means an increase of 40 percent in our insur- 
ance. I think this is a question that the members of the 
Illinois Manufacturers’ Association should approach very 
carefully, and I do not think that they want to vote that 
a bill should be reported where the entire burden is on the 
manufacturer so far as the workman sees. He pays nothing. 

is true that he receives less, but he works less, and 
unfortunately there is many a man who will suffer rather 
than work. 


After further discussion along this line John L. Ham 
ilton remarked: 


It seems to me that the resolution proposed is so broad 
in its scope that it should be referred to the directors 
of this association for their careful consideration, with 
power to act. There is one question involved, and that is 
the question of mutual insurance. * * It seems to 
me that this resolution should be referred to your board 
of directors and let them carefully consider the different 
recommendations therein contained, and I move that this 
be done. 


The motion was seconded by Mr. Mulligan, as an 
amendment to the original motion, and after further dis- 
cussion was passed, when the meeting adjourned. 
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LARGEST GOVERNMENT TIMBER LAND SALE. 


Federal Authorities Dispose of Over Two Hundred Thousand Acres in California —Exacting 
and Exhaustive Conditions for Cutting and Removing. 


The United States government, through the Forest 
Service, recently effected the largest sale of timber ever 
made by federal authorities, including all of the mer 
chantable dead timber, standing or down, and all live 
timber on an area of approximately 219,000 acres in the 
Trinity National Forest of California. ‘The conditions 
of the sale are of particular interest, not only on account 
of the size of the transaction, which covered over 1,000,- 
000,000 feet, but also because of the regulations laid 
down by the Forest Service under which the timber must 
be scaled and removed. ‘The following is the text of 
the conditions of sale and regulations: 


1. This sale will include all the merchantable dead 
timber, standing or down, and all live timber designated 
for cutting by forest officers, on an area of approximately 
219,000 acres, which area will be definitely designated by 
forest officers, and which will comprise and include only 
such portions of the townships specifically enumerated in 
the advertisement of sale as are naturally tributary by 
water drainage to Grouse creek on the north side thereot, 
and to the South fork of Trinity river and the Hay fork 
of the South fork of Trinity river on the north and east 
sides thereof. 

2. ‘The successful bidder will not be permitted to as 
sign or transfer any right which he may acquire by reason 
of the acceptance of his bid. Neither the contract cover- 
ing this sale nor any interest thereunder shall be assigned 
by the purchaser. 

8. In consideration of the special concessions made in 
this sale in stumpage rates, the large amount of timber 
involved, and the length of time allowed for its removal, 
the successful bidder will be required to construct and 
operate a standard gage railroad, which shall be a com- 
mon carrier, through Trinity county, California, from some 
point on tide water to Wildwood, Cal., on the headwaters 
of the Hay fork of the ‘Trinity river, following the yen- 
eral course of the Hay fork of the South fork of ‘Trinity 
river from Hyampom to Wildwood; such road must be in 
operation between the point selected on tide water and Hay 
fork village in l'rinity county, California, on or before April 

1916, and be extended to Wildwood, Cal., and in opera 
tfon at least two years before the date on which the con- 
tract of sale expires. If this condition is not fulfilled 
in any particular the purchaser will be required to pay for 
all timber cut previous to April 1, 1916, at the rate of $2 
a thousand feet, board measure. 

. ‘The successful bidder will be required to furnish bond 
in the sum of $500,000 as a guaranty of a faithful per- 
formance of all the conditions of the contract of sale. 

5. Only oll-burning locomotives or track motors operated 
by electric power will be permitted to operate within the 
exterior boundaries of the Trinity National Forest. 

6. Payments in advance of cutting in amounts of at 
least $25,000 each will be required, such —— to be 
made promptly by the purchaser when called for by the 
forest officer in charge of the sale. 

7. Timber upon valid claims is not included in this sale. 

8. No timber shall be cut or removed until it has been 
paid for. 

9. No timber shall be removed until it has been scaled 
or measured and stamped by a forest officer. 

10. No timber shall be cut except from the area spe- 
cifled by the forest officer. No live timber shall be cut, 
except that marked or otherwise designated by the forest 
officer, and such as is absolutely necessary in the econom- 
ical conduct of logging operations. 

11. merchantable timber used in building skidways, 
bridges, construction of roads, chutes, or other improve 
ments, shall be paid for at the contract price. 

12. Wherever considered* necessary by the forest super- 
visor the right of way of the main railroad as well as 
spur logging roads shall be cleared and kept free from 
combustible material for a distance of fifty feet on each 
side of the center line of the track, and when merchantable 
the timber cut in connection with such clearing shall be 
removed, scaled and paid for at the rates mentioned in the 
agreement. 

13. Forest officers when traveling on official business 
and ‘fire fighters shall be transported free of charge on all 
trains on the main line, or any branch line of the rail- 
way constructed in connection with this sale and when nec- 
essary, in order to prevent great destruction, special train 
service will be rendered such forest officers and fire fighters 
free. of charge. 

1 The use of railway speeders by forest officers for 
patrol service shall be allowed upon all lines of railway 
constructed in connection with this sale with the under- 
standing that no responsibility for accidents which may 
occur in connection with their use is assumed by the 
railroad and further that they shall not be entitled to 
right of way over any trains. 

15. All cutting shall be done with a saw, when possible. 

16. No unnecessary damage shall be done to young 
zrowth or to trees left standing, and no trees shall be 
eft lodged in the process of felling. Unmarked trees that 
are badly damaged during the process of logging shall be 
cut if required by the forest officer, and when such dam- 
age is due to carelessness the tree so injured shall be paid 
for at twice the price fixed by this agreement. 

17. Stumps will be so cut as to cause the least possible 
waste and will not be cut higher than eighteen inches, ex- 
cept in unusual cases, when at the discretion of the forest 
officer this hight is not considered practicable. 

8. All trees cut shall be utilized to a diameter of 
elght inches in the tops when merchantable and the log 
length so varied as to make this possible. 

19. Tops shall be lopped and all brush piled compactly 
at a safe distance from living trees, or otherwise disposed 
of, as directed by the forest officer. 

20. Timber shall be scaled by Scribner rule, Decimaj C., 
or measured as prescribed in *‘The Use Book,” or as spe 
cifically provided in the contract, and if required by the 
forest officer shall be piled or skidded for acaline. Scaling 
will be done at such times and places as will interfere with 
logging operations in the least degree compatible with 
pooper protection of the government's interest, but all tim- 
ver shall be placed by the purchaser in such a_ position 
at some stage of its removal that it can be properly, cor- 
rectly and economically scaled and stamped. 

21. During the time that this agreement remains in 
force the purchaser and all his employees, subcontractors 
and employees of subcontractors will do all in their power, 
both independently and upon the request of forest officers, 
to prevent and suppress forest fires. Unless prevented by 
circumstances over which they have no control, they agree 
to place themselves, their employees, subcontractors and 
employees of subcontractors at the disposal of any authorized 
forest officer for the purpose of fighting forest fires, with 
the understanding that, if the fire does not threaten their 
property or the area embraced in this agreement, they shall 
be paid for their services so rendered unless they are directly 
or indirectly responsible for the origin of the fire. 

22. In sealing logs all lengths down to and including 
ten feet in length shall be considered merchantable. By 
this it is meant to simply define merchantable logs based 
upon —— and does not take into account defects or 
nog which may exclude a log from the merchantable 
class. 

23. Camps, roads, bridges, chutes and other structures 


needed for temporary use shall be located as agreed upon 
with the forest officer in charge, and shall be constructed 
with care for the interests of the forest. 

24. The ground in the vicinity of all logging camps 
shall be kept neat and clean and all rubbish shall be re- 
moved and burned or buried. When the camps are re- 
moved from one location to another all debris shall be 
burned or otherwise disposed of as directed by the forest 
officers. 

25. All 8-foot hewn standard ties will be counted as 
thirty to the thousand feet, b. m.; all 6-foot standard 
ties will be counted as forty to the thousand feet, b. m., 
and all 6-foot ties, 6-inch by 6-inch face, will be counted 
as fifty-five and one-half to the thousand feet, b. m. 

26. The maximum scaling length for all logs shall be 
sixteen feet; greater lengths shall be scaled as two or 
more logs. 

27. On all logs thirty-six inches in diameter or under, 
four inches additional length, and upon all logs over thirty- 
six inches in diameter, six inches additional length will be 
allowed for trimming. Logs overrunning more than the 
specified additional length allowed will be scaled as if two 
feet longer. 

28. Donkey rigging shall, when possible, be slung to 
stumps and marked trees, and only grab hooks shall be 
attuched to unmarked trees. When grab hooks are at- 
tached to unmarked trees the notch shall be as close to 
the ground as practicable. 

2. All telephone lines, trails and roads traversing the 
cutting area shall be kept open and free at all times from 
obstruction by logs, brush and debris caused by logging 
operations ; and all telephone lines, trails and roads dam 
aged or destroyed by logging operations shall be repaired 
or rebuilt as required by the forest officer in charge. 

30. Efficient spark arresters, which are satisfactory to 
the forest officer, shall be maintained on all donkey engines 
and other wood-burning boilers operated on or near na- 
tional forest land, and all donkey engines shall be equipped 
with a steam pump with not less than a one-inch discharge, 
150 feet of serviceable fire hose, six buckets, a constant 
supply of the equivalent of six barrels of water, and at 
least five shovels, this equipment to be suitable for fire 
fighting purposes and to be so used when necessary. 

31. t each setting of each donkey engine or other 
steam logging contrivance, the ground shall be cleared of 
all inflammable material for a distance of fifty feet in 


—. 
all directions. During the period of June 1 to October 1 
of each year no donkey engine or other steam logging 
contrivance jin actual use shall be left during the noon 
hour without a watchman, and during the same period of 
each year the purchaser may be required, at the disere 
tion of the forest officer, to employ a night watchman to 
guard against the escape of fire from the logging engines, 

32. All buildings and other structures constructed upon 
national forest land incident to logging operations shall pe 
removed within six months from the date of the termina. 
tion of the contract, otherwise they shall become the prop- 
erty of the (United States. 

33. Permission will be given to construct, maintain 
and operate tram roads and logging railroads in such q 
manner as may be agreed upon with the forest officer ip 
charge. 

34, So far as is reasonable all branches of logging shall 
keep pace with one another, and in no instance shall the 
brush disposal be allowed to fall behind the cutting, ex- 
cept when the depth of the snow or other adequate reg. 
son makes proper disposal impossible, when the disposal 
may, with the written consent of the district forester, be 
postponed until conditions are more favorable. No area 
difficult to log shall be left until a later date, but all marked 
timber shall be cut clean as the logging proceeds. Insofar 
as practicable each logging unit shall be completed pe 
fore work is begun upon another. Logging operations wij] 
not be allowed to be scattered about the sale area for 
the purpose of taking out the most valuable timber first, 

35. All marked trees and all dead timber sound enough 
for lumber of any merchantable grade or timbers shall he 
cut. Unmarked living trees which are cut, marked trees 
or merchantable dead timber left uncut, timber wasted in 


tops, stumps and partially sound logs, trees left lodged 
in the process of falling and any timber merchantable, 


according to the terms of the contract, which is cut and 
not removed from any portion of the cutting area after 
logging on that portion of the cutting area is completed 
or is left within the national forest after the expiration 
of this agreement, shall be scaled and paid for at double 
the agreed contract price. 

36. ‘Title to the timber covered by the contract in this 
sale shall not pass to the purchaser until it has been paid 
for and scaled or measured as herein provided. 

37. The decision of the forester, shall be final in the 
interpretation of all the regulations, provisions and con 
— governing the sale, cutting and removal of the 
timber, 

38. Work may be suspended by the forest officer in 
charge if the regulations, provisions and conditions of the 
contract are disregarded, and the violation of any one of 
said regulations, provisions or conditions, if persisted in, 
shall be sufficient cause for the forester to revoke the con- 
tract and to cancel all permits for other privileges. 

39. Unless extension of time is granted, all timber coy 
ered by this sale shall be cut and removed on or before, 
and none later than, April 1, 1921. 


FOREST FIRE AS A SERVANT. 


California Timber Benefited by Fire Under Control — Tradition Attacked Plausibly by a 
Magazine Writer - Old Beliefs Declared Fallacies. 


So much has been said by the foresters and conserva 
tion advocates about the damaging effects of burning 
over forest lands for the prevention of fire that unusual 
interest attaches to an article in a recent issue of Sunset 
Magazine, wherein George L. Hoxie, C. E., in collabora- 
tion with S. O. Johnson and G, X. Wendling, seeks to 
show that fire may be made the valuable, in fact, the 
almost indispensable, servant of the forester. By way 
of introduction the author says: 


Practical foresters contend and can demonstrate that from 
time immemorial fire has been the salvation and preserva- 
tion of our California sugar and white pine forests. The 
white man found these forests to his liking five hundred te 
two thousand years after they sprang from the soil, and it 
is admitted that the Indian for centuries, for his own con- 
venience no doubt, fired the forests at periods of about three 
years, it is stated; that is to say, he burned certain forest 
areas one year and certain other areas another, and so on, 
to the end that the burnings were about three years apart. 

The practical invites the aid of fire as a servant not as a 
master. It will surely be master in a very short time unless 
the federal government changes its ways by eliminating the 
theoretical and grasping the practical. 

The writer asserts that the federal government records 
show no elimination of forest areas in California on 
account of fire destruction, notwithstanding the fact 
that fire has run at will through California forests for 
years; in fact, the author contends that the desire to 
obtain these burned over areas has been so keen that 
the government found it necessary to withdraw them 
from sale. Contending that fire has been the salvation 
and preservation of the California sugar and white pine 
forests, the author draws a sharp contrast between the 
fire running at large, which, however, he terms the mas 
ter, and the forest fire under control, which he declares 
is an efficient servant: 

Naturally the question is asked by the theorist: “How 
will the fire be kept from the standing live timber; how save 
that from the awful ravages of fire deliberately turned loose 
in it?’ The answer is: In itself it won't burn, as an all- 
wise nature has given it protection in the form of bark that 
is a nonconductor of heat; but that allwise nature does not 
prevent a dead tree from falling or rolling against a live 
one and subjecting it to unusual and unnecessary hazard. 
The ——— simply proposes to remove these extra hazards 
in advance of the servant fire. Should the extra hazard be 
a log, cut out a section of it immediately against the living 
tree and roll the cut-out portion a safe distance from the 
particular tree endangered, of clear away limbs, as_ the 
case may be, and in this manner prepare for the servant fire ; 
perchance this may mean trimming, cutting down, and 
piling for subsequent firing, of extra hazard in the shape 
of thickets of small trees. 


With regard to the frequently repeated claim that the 
fire destroys young growth the following statement is 
of particular interest: ; 


It is claimed by the theorists that fire, even passing 
through forest areas previously prepared for it, will destroy 
young trees and that the damage on this account would be 
frreparable. The claim will also be made by the theorists 
that the vegetable mold or forest carpet is subjected by 
this enemy, fire, to total destruction. The practical answer 
to this is that in the forests described an average from, say, 
five to fifteen trees (very much oftener the former number) 
is all an acre will sustain. In nature it is simply the sur- 
vival of the fittest, so that in mature forests the fittest 
control and, in effect, stunt and make dormant the younger 
growth by depriving it of the life-giving light and heat. And 
this younger growth will never make any considerable head- 
way until the parent tree is removed, as can be readily 
demonstrated by cutting any of the trees subjected to the con- 
ditions described and counting the yearly rings. The writer 
has cut trees growing under the conditions described, not ex- 


ceeding two inches in diameter, and found them to be up- 
wards of fifty years of age. Had conditions of light and heat 
been favorable these same trees would have been at least 
twelve to fifteen inches in diameter in this period of time. 

The practical answer to the destruction of the vegetable 
mold or forest carpet is that during even the driest period 
of the year it is protected by green growths of varied kinds 
that in themselves will not burn. * * * But the forest 
cover or carpet has been wet by the first fall rains, before 
the practical subjects the forest areas to fire, and the only 
portions of forest carpet that would be even damaged would 
be those portions directly under a pile of brush, previously 
placed for burning, or under decayed logs, and a search war- 
rant will be necessary to find these burned spots a season 
or two after the burning. 


The idea that fire in California climbs green trees 
and destroys them is declared wholly erroneous. It is 
urged, however, that great attention and care are neces 
sary in preparing mountain slopes and _ hillside areas 
for burning, inasmuch as such inclines furnish a draft 
for the fire which does not exist on the mesa. Regarding 
the season for setting fires the author says: 


The practical says, “Let the fire at the proper time of year 
run at will,” in the forest described, rather than not at all, 
as it can be clearly demonstrated that the class of forests 
named is greatly benefited rather than injured by _ this 
manner of treatment. The proof is abundant; magnificent 
virgin forests of the class described that have been subjected 
to fire at will, and not at selected favorable periods of 
the year, for the past 500 to perhaps 2,000 or more years. 

lor instance, the writer has had an opportunity of observ- 
ing the holdings of a company in which some friends and 
himself are associated. We hold and own about twenty- 
eight square miles of forest area in the sugar and white 
xine belt of California; and the ideas embodied herein 
1ave been observed in the timber district of which these 
holdings form a part, as well as in other areas of like 
timber in this state. Within the past ten years fire has run 
at will through portions of the holdings mentioned and in 
each instance such burned over area was and is improved 
by reason of the burning, so much so that we look with 
special pride on one particular area so burned, as it is abso- 
lutely free from inflammable matter and the live timber 
is uninjured and the forest cover or carpet is perfect. 
These fires occurred in the summer months and not as the 
practical would choose to have them, as no advance prepara- 
tion was supplied. 


In conclusion Mr. Hoxie says: 


Galen Clark, former guardian of Yosemite valley, who died 
recently, was a man who loved the wilds of nature 80 much 
that as early as the year 1857 he explored the country 
back of Wawona and is credited with being the first white 
man to see the magnificent Mariposa big tree grove. This 
was only fifty-three years ago, and for nineteen hundred and 
fifty years at least previous to this discovery these am 
magnificent trees had been subjected to fire running at will, 
many of such set by lightning sent by an allwise Providence; 
these fires are evidenced by fire scars at the base or — 
of some of these magnificent trees, such scars being os 
result of unusual hazard or such that the tree itself ” 
damaged could not have supplied. The practical would bave 
removed the cause a safe distance from the tree In advance 
of the servant fire. The miracle that is necessary to = 
fire out of the forest has evidently not as yet occurred, ture 
very recent report of the honorable secretary of agricu in 
attributes to lightning nearly three hundred of the free oo 
the forest reserves in the United States during the year able 
Why not by practical forestry keep the supply of eager oe 
matter on the forest cover “or carpet so limited by helent 
burning as to deprive even the lightning fires of sittin, 
fuel to in any manner put them in the position of mas the 
In short, remove the cause and in so doing renege hh 
effect, as fires to the forests are as necessary as are nature's 
tories and cemeteries to our cities and towns; this is na 


pera soe r 
yrocess for removing the dead of the forest familly and fo 
ettering conditions for the living. aa 

The article is illustrated from photograpl a 8 


various phases of the fire hazard in California ' 
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TAP LINE HEARING RESUMED. 


Commission Begins Final Hearing at St. Louis — Intervenors to be Heard in Chicago Next Week— 
Outline of Testimony Offered and Detailed Examinations of First Witness. 


gr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 25.—The tapline cases had their 
second day in court this week. By Friday night, 
it is expected, the individual cases, twenty-three 
in number, will have been heard, after which the 
Texas intervenors will be _ heard. Monday the 
jntervenors’ hearing will be resumed at Chicago, on 
account of the records of the Santa Fe railroad being 
there, it is said, and the hearing will be continued until 
concluded. ‘The tapline cases heard in St. Louis this 
week were attended by a large number of shippers, rail- 
yoad men, short- and long-mileagers, lawyers and the 
necessary attendants. ‘The case of the intervenors is 
likely to be more thrilling. Most of the cases were 
ynder the general supervision of Luther Walter. Judge 
Cowan, of Houston, T'ex., appeared for the intervenors, 
and the trunk railroads had their lawyers lined up in 
heavy battle array. The hearings were in charge of 
Special Examiner Burchmore up to Thursday, when 
Commissioner Harlan appeared on the scene. The chair- 
man and the secretary of the Louisiana state railroad 
commission came to town to testify in behalf of their 
sovereign state, to pray that nothing be done to dis- 
turb the short lines, which have been such a big factor in 
the development of the state. All the intervenors were 
present throughout the proceedings. John Henry 
Kirby is expected to be on the stand three days. 


Hearing Opened. 

When the hearing, adjourned at New Orleans, 
was resumed at the Jefferson hotel Monday morning, 
the Interstate Commerce Comission took up the sale 
in 1909 of the Carlisle-Pennell Lumber Company’s 
holdings to the West Lumber Company, and_ the 
subsequent repurchase of that part of the holdings 
known as the Beaumont & Northern railroad, by 
William Carlisle. From the testimony introduced on 
direct and cross-examination, it was obvious that this 


transaction was brought into the limelight for the 
purpose of showing whether or, not there was any 


‘‘understanding’’ between the parties to the transac 
tion that Mr. Carlisle was to buy back the railroad. 
But nothing was brought out during the hearing to 
disclose any trace of such understanding. 

The Carlisle case occupied the whole of the morning 
session. Special Examiner J. 8S. Burchmore ¢onducted 
the hearing. Mr. Harlan, it was announced, would 
preside at Thursday’s hearing, which probably will 
he devoted to an exposition of the intervenors’ case, 
and will be adjourned to Chicago Friday morning. 

Over 100 men—shippers, railroaders and lawyers— 


were present when the hearing was opened by Mr. 
Burchmore about 10:30 o’elock this morning. The 


special examiner announced that the session was for 
the purpose of hearing the individual roads in the s0- 
called tapline case. He said that in all probability 
these cases would be concluded by Wednesday night, 
when the interveners will be heard, the Thursday ses- 


sion at St. Louis and the subsequent sessions at 
Chicago. Mr. Burchmore announced that the first 
case to be called would be that of the Beaumont 


& Northern, to be followed in rotation by the Ar- 
kansas Southeastern, the Eldorado & Wesson, the 
Vordyee & Princeton and the Ouachita Valley. After 
several attorneys had made formal declaration that 
they were prepared to file with the commission cer- 
tain documents, such as spur contracts ete., as 
requested by the commission at New Orleans, the 
special examiner proceeded with the actual business 
in hand by calling on the first witness of the day, 
William Carlisle, president of the Beaumont & 
Northern. 

‘The examination of Mr, Carlisle was conducted by 
his attorney, Judge J. W. Orr. Under the latter’s 
questioning he told of the sale of the sawmill plant, 
timber holdings and railroad property of the Carlisle 
Pennell Lumber Company to the West Lumber Com 
pany and to J. M. West and R. C. Duff, respectively. 
After a long period of negotiation this large deal was 
closed in 1909. Afterward Mr. Carlisle bought back 
the Beaumont & Northern railroad as an investment, 
purposing to extend it and make a big thing out of it. 
nue entire holdings of the Carlisle-Pennell Lumber 
ompany were sold to Messrs. West and Duff, testi 
mony showed, for $4,550,000, of which $2,650,000 was 
a im cash and a mortgage given on the balance. 
- Carlisle later paid $550,000 cash for the railroad. 
: Varlisle went into minute details of these transac 


rag the special object of this examination being to 
Sow the facts concerning the change of ownership of 


this property. 
Improvement of Road. 


to do to ; related what he had done and is about 
anid so smprove the physical being of the road. | He 
ilar originally was valued by the Texas 
seed be commission at $630,000 and he regarded it a 
the few ry the price he paid for it. He also regarded 
buy ie an the ( arlisle-Pennell holdings as a splendid 
being $6 A tony paid, his valuation on the holdings 
sawinill 4 0,000. He said he is not interested in the 
dollar 2 ye mg in any way; that he owns every 
Northern Hie stock and bonds of the Beaumont & 
as to ae, ane that he has amended its charter so 
necesen 1 him to make the improvements he deems 

ry and he denied most positively that there 


Mr. Carlisle 


ever existed any agreement or understanding between 
himself and Messrs. West and Carlisle as to the re- 
purchase of the road. On _ cross-examination, con- 
dueted by Judge S. H. Cowen, the witness testified 
that since he had acquired the road no one connected 
with the West Lumber Company has received one cent 
of divisions. 

The first case called in the afternoon was that of 
the Arkansas Southeastern, I’. G. Rice, general freight 
and passenger agent, took the stand and was ques 
tioned by Mr. Burchmore. He described the physical 
character of the road. This road runs from Randolph 
to Farmersville, La., and consists of about twenty 
miles of main line, and with spurs into the woods. Mr, 
Burehmore wanted to know if it was not a fact that 
this road is owned largely by the stockholders of the 
Summit Lumber Company, but the witness said not, 
although the Messrs. Silverthorne had been identified 
with it. Now, he said, the controlling stock is owned 
by a real estate dealer named Blackwell. The witness 
was questioned closely about his freight and passenger 
business and when he told that the road had shown 
a deficit ever since it was built, Judge Cowen asked 
on ¢cross-examination if it were not somewhat strange 
that Mr. Blackwell should buy the controlling interest 
in a road that was losing money. He tried to show 
that Mr. Blackwell might not own the stock outright 
but there was no testimony in refutation. 

A. BE. Silverthorne, formerly general manager of the 
road, later was placed on the stand and questioned by 
Mr. Burehmore about the transfer of the controlling 
stock to Mr. Blackwell, but the witness had vague 
knowledge of this transaction, this matter, he said, 
being in the hands of his brother. 

In connection with the Arkansas Southeastern hear 
ing Attorney Luther Walter, who has a string of tap 
line cases coming up for hearing at this sitting, placed 





H. L. Wachette, hardwood manufacturer, on the 
stand to show that in case the divisions are taken 
way from him he will be put out of business, The 
witness has a mill near Randolph and the only 


markets that he can get in on divisions are Cairo and 
Memphis. On all other markets he has to pay local 
rates through Randolph, which makes his rates pro 
hibitive. Judge Cowen asked the witness if he would 
not fare just as well as he is doing now if the 
Rock Island would reduce its rates four cents a 
hundred, and the witness said he might in case all 
the others were in the same boat. 

The third case ealled Monday was the Fordyce & 
Princeton. W. T. Murray, secretary and general man- 
ager, did the testifying, telling of the physical character- 
istics of his road and the offices that it performed. This 
is a road twenty-two miles long, from Fordyce to Olds 
Junction, with a branch which is to be extended six 
miles to Cynthiana. No vital features were brought out 
in this testimony. 


Fordyce & Princeton Railroad. 


ww. Z. the 
testifying: 

The railroad was incorporated in 1890 and has to date 
about twenty-two and a half miles of main line and about 
six miles of sidings and spurs. It has a connection with 
the St. Louis & Great Western railroad at Fordyce, Ark., 
and also with the Rock Island railroad. ‘The line runs in a 
northwesterly direction, with a branch running more north- 
erly, and both of these lines cross the Rock Island tracks, 
the branch line about five miles north of Fordyce and the 
other line about eight miles north of Fordyce. The main 
line of the Fordyce & Princeton for practically its entire 
length parallels the Rock Island road. 

The mill of the Fordyce Lumber Company is about three- 
quarters of a mile from the — of the Fordyce & 
Princeton and the Rock Island, and about one and one- 
eighth miles from the St. Louis & Southwestern railroad. 
There are no stations at these points. 

The rails are 40- and 45-pound, except a short stretch 
of road which is laid with 30-pound rails, but the roadbed 
generally is very good. 

The stockholders of the Fordyce & Princeton Railroad 
Company and the Fordyce Lumber Company are practically 
identical. 

The railroad in the way of equipment has one locomotive, 


Murray, general manager of railroad, 


seventy-one cars, four box ‘cars, and all but a few of the 
cars are equipped with safety appliances. Two trains are 
operated daily, one in each direction. The train crew 


employed by the railroad numbers generally about 
three men. 

The Fordyce Lumber Company 
which are used in the woods, 

The Fordyce & Princeton railroad is capitalized for 
$140,000, and $108,500 of the total authorized capital stock 
is outstanding. ‘The railroad owes $37,000 on notes given 
for various expenses of the road, 

For the year ended June 30, 1910, lumber comprised about 


twenty- 


has three locomotives 


83 percent of the total tonnage of the road. 
The Fordyce & Princeton receives divisions of 2 to 4% 
cents from the Rock Island and from 2% to 3 cents from 


the Cotton Belt. 

Witness was examined at some length by counsel 
along this general line and went more into detail 
regarding the character of the country traversed and 
the divisions received from the trunk lines. 


TUESDAY MORNING, 

It developed at today’s hearing that many large 
mills are dependent upon their tapline or logging rail 
roads and that without those roads they would have to 
go out of business. As has been shown, those roads 
are dependent upon the through-rate divisions received 
from their trunkline connections; the saw mills de 
pendent upon these shortline railroads must neces 
sarily go out of business if the divisions are discon 


tinued, a condition which the shippers and owners of 
shortline railroads are seeking to prevent through the 
agency of this tapline hearing before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


The Ouachita Valley Road. - 


The first case of the morning was that of the Ouachita 
Valley railroad, represented by E. A. Buchner, The 
witness went into an exhaustive description of the phys- 
ical character of his road, admitting that its ownership 
and management were identical with that of the Freeman- 
Smith Lumber Company. He told how the road had been 
started eighteen years ago, how it has grown and devel- 
oped and increased in importance until now the people 
of Camden are endeavoring to have the road extended 
from Locust Bayou to their town, a privilege for which 
the Board of Trade is willing to pay handsomely. After 
the examination had proceeded for some time without 
especial interest Judge Garwood went into the relative 
difference in the cost of operating tap lines and trunk 
lines. It was the witness’ belief that tap lines are oper- 
ated more economically than trunk lines because they 
are more closely under the personal supervision of the 
men who own them, Examiner Burchmore went into a 
line of questioning, tending to show the difference of cost 
in operating large and small saw mills. Mr, Buchner 
told of several instances that fell under his personal ob- 
servation to show that small saw mills that do not own 
tap lines make more money by teaming their logs and 
Jumber than the big mills do, and, besides, get better 
prices because they sell their product in their immediate 
neighborhood. Questioned about cost of milling, the 
witness stated that it costs about $1 a thousand to mill 
lumber where the saw mill owns two or three hundred 
million feet of timber and has to build a mill propor- 
tionately large to cut it. Mr. Buechner was kept on the 
stand all morning answering a thousand-and-one tech- 
nical questions about the logging, railroad and sawmill 
business, all of which he answered in a masterly manner, 


Ouachita Valley Railroad. 


IX. B. Buchner, general manager of the railroad testi- 
fying: 

The Ouachita Valley railroad was incorporated in 1904 
and its valuation as shown on the books is $100,000, in- 
cluding the equipment, the road proper being valued at 
$77,000 and the equipment at $23,000,. The stock of the 
railroad company is owned by the same people as the Free- 
man Smith Lumber Company. Most of the rails are thirty 
pounds. ‘The railroad maintains one station at Millville, 
its trunkline connection, but none at Stark, its other termi- 
nus. The total mileage of the road is twenty-eight miles, 

The equipment consists of seventy log cars, two cabooses, 
one motor cur, five engines, all standard gage, Sixty to 
sixty-five men are employed by the railroad, but paid partl 
by the Fort Smith Lumber Company and partly by the rail: 
road company. One mixed train is run dail . 

When asked regarding the traffic handled by the railroad, 
witness replied that substantially all the traffic is supplied 
by the lumber company. ‘The Ouachita Valley railroad re- 
celives a division of from 2 to 5 cents from the Rock Island 
and from 1 to 2% cents from the Cotton Belt. 


The examiner asked the witness to prepare and file 
with the commision a statement as to the tonnage of 
the railroad which is supplied by the lumber company 
and by other shippers and also to show the revenue 
derived therefrom, 

Witness was questioned as to the general character 
of the country traversed and the industries and people 
who were served by the railroad and witness stated 
that the country was well fitted for agriculture and 
that there were also other industries served by the rail- 
road, 

Witness was questioned to some extent as to the 
necessity for divisions and was asked by counsel 
whether it would not answer the purpose just as well 
in cases of mills where railroads are used to bring the 
logs to the mill if the divisions were cut out and the 
trunk line rates adjusted and witness replied that he 
did not think so, and in this connection Attorney Gar- 
wood asked: 

Counsel have asked you as to a 
tions of a milling operation 
receives compensation for 
not, is it not a fact in 
that the liabilities, the 
immense investment 
at least offset 
from it? 


comparison in condi- 
served by a tap line which 
its services and those which do 
your opinion as a practical man 
duties and risk the interest on the 
and other duties more than offset or 
any supposed advantages that might accrue 


Witness replied that the question was too long and 
counsel asked the question as follows: 


Is it not a fact that the controlling interests of a lumber 
company that also construct a shortiine railroad, by reason 
of the construction of a legal railroad, assume liabilities 


liabilities for 
and in fact an 
man is relieved 


and obligations as common carriers, such as 


injuries, necessity for safety appliances 
unlimited list of liabilities that the other 
from? A Yes. 

There was some further questioning along this line 
but the examiner stated it had no bearing on the case 
and witness was excused, 


Eldorado & Wesson. 


The second case called was the Eldorado & Wesson, 
a road built by the Edgar Lumber Company. C, V. 
Edgar was the first witness, called to tell of the organi- 
zation of the company and the subsequent organization 
and construction of the railroad. Like Mr. Buchner, he 
did not hesitate in declaring the mutual relationship in 
the ownership and management of the lumber company 
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and the railroad. He said that it was necessary for the 
lumber company to build the railroad to get out the 
logs economically. The road, he said, has been operated 
as a common carrier, complying with all of the provisions 
of the law. Mr. Edgar was replaced by Superintendent 
Cc. W. Niehuss, the latter being in better position to 
answer technical questions relative to the operation of 
the road. He was kept on the stand until late in the 
afternoon. It was Mr, Niehuss who, on examination, 
stated that the Edgar Lumber Company would have to go 
out of business if the Eldorado & Western was aban- 
doned. Mr. Niehuss’ examination brought out the fact 
that the interests of saw mills that have tap lines are 
vitally interwoven with the roads themselves. 

Eldorado & Wesson Railroad. 

©, V. Edgar, president of the Eldorado & Wesson 
railroad and also of the Edgar Lumber Company, the 
affiliated lumber interests, testifying: 

The Eldorado & Wesson 
Ark., a junction point with 
and there connects with the logging road of the Edgar 
Lumber Company and has a total mileage of about 10.19 


miles, The log road with which the Eldorado & Wesson 
connects at Wesson is known as the Cornie Valley rail- 


Eldorado, 
Wesson, 


railroad runs from 
the Rock Island to 


road, owned by the lumber company and not incorporated. 
The Cornie Valley has a mileage of about twenty-two 
miles and from twelve to fifteen miles of this is main 


line, socalled, and the balance spurs and sidings. 

The interests are the same in both the lumber company 
and the Eldorado & Wesson railroad. The lumber com- 
pany was organized in 1904 and the Eldorado & Wesson 
was built in 1908, or about that time. It was built pri- 
marily to provide railroad facilities for the territory tray- 
ersed and not necessarily only for the lumber company. 

The Eldorado & Wesson receives divisions of 4 and 5 
cents from the Rock Island. 

Questioned by counsel as to how the raod was built 
and paid for the witness stated that the road was 
built with funds loaned by the Rock Island and a 
contract entered into for the repayment of the loan 
by the divisions allowed the Eldorado & Wesson rail- 
road by the Rock Island, covering a period of four 
years, and the balance then remaining was payable 
on demand. The railroad is capitalized at $50,000 and 
is all outstanding, paid for by a debt to the lumber 
company for $50,000 advanced from time to time to 
cover items not included in the contract with the 
Rock Island. The lumber company, when the railroad 
was incorporated, declared a dividend amounting to 
$50,000 on its stock and this dividend was used by 
the stockholders of the lumber company to pay for 
the stock of the railroad company. ‘The Eldorado & 
Wesson pays the Rock Island 5 percent interest on 
the loan received from it. 

At this point in the examination the session ad- 
journed for lunch to reconvene at 2 o’clock, 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 

The witness was examined regarding details of the 
road’s operations but stated that he was not familiar 
with them and suggested that the comission call C, 
W. Niehuss, who was more familiar with it. 

©. W. Niehuss, treasurer of the railroad was called 
by the commissioner and testified regarding the de- 
tails of the operation with which Mr. Edgar was not 
familiar. His testimony added no new facts but sim- 
ply gave more vomplete information. 

North Louisiana & Gulf Railroad, 


O. EK. Hodge, president of the North Louisiana & 
Gulf railroad and the Huie-Hodge Lumber Company, 
testifying: 

The road runs from Hodge, La., to Bienville, a distance 
of ten miles, and has a branch running east to Walsh, a 
distance of about twenty-three miles. It has a connection 
will the Rock Island at Hodge. 

The stockholders of the railroad 
the Huie-Hodge Lumber Company, 
located at Hodge. 

The railroad was incorporated January 22, 1906, and has 
an authorized capital stock of $1,500,000, of which $200,000 
is outstanding. 

The equipment of the North Louisiana & Gulf railroad 
consists of five locomotives, seventy log cars, six box cars, 
six or seven flat cars and one combination car. 

The railroad was built by the lumber company and sold 
for cash to the present stockholders. It has never paid 
dividends in the past. 

Last year 38,200 passengers were carried at a revenue 
of about $800 and the freight revenue was $33,433.90. — It 
has joint through rates with the Rock Island on lumber 
and receives divisions of 14% to 4 cents. 

The witness was further examined by counsel re- 
garding the physical character of the road and equip- 
ment and also the character of the country through 
which the road runs and also the country through 
which it is intended to extend the road. 

Counsel questioned the witness further as to the 
advantages or disadvantages accruing from the owner- 
ship of a railroad by a lumber company and among 
others asked the following question: 


Suppose we assume that the Bldorado & Wesson railroad 
pays a dividend of 7 percent, earns 7 percent, on its in- 
vestment and gets a division of about 5 cents, it is owned 
in a substantial sense by the Kdgar Lumber Company, 
and now suppose your company, which controls the North 
Louisiana & Gulf, only receives dividends of, say, 3 or 4 
percent on its stock, or suppose that the North Louisiana 
& Gulf, with its division of about 3 cents, pays no divi- 
dends at all, would not your lumber company be at a sub- 
stantial disadvantage in the selling of lumber? A. Lum- 
ber company? I do not see how that could be. ‘The rail- 
road company would be at a disadvantage from an. operat- 


also interested in 
saw mills are 


are 
whose 


ing standpoint. ‘That is, they could not make so good a 
showing. Mr. Edgar may manage his road in a way to 


make it pay more than we do, 

Witness was further examined by various counsel 
but developed no material facts, other than going 
more into detail regarding facts already stated. 


Beirne & Clear Lake Railroad. 


J. G, Greene, secretary-treasurer of the railroad, 
testifying: 


The railroad begins at Beirne, Ark., and runs to the Little 
Missouri river and is about four and one-half miles long. 
The road is standard gage and is equipped with two loco- 
motives and twelve cars. It connects with the Iron Mountain 
at Beirne. The road also operates about four and one-half 
miles of track which is not included in the corporation, but 
which is owned by the Penn Lumber Company. ‘The rail- 


road was incorporated March 10, 1909. The railroad was 
built by the Penn Lumber Company and was later trans- 
ferred to the incorporated railroad company for $8,000, of 
which amount $6,600 was paid in cash and the balance in 
services. During ten months ended June 380, the railroad 
carried 6,215 tons of both logs and lumber. The road re- 
ceives divisions of 2 and 1 cents from the Iron Mountain 
and these divisions are on the milling in transit basis. The 
railroad, witness stated, received no divisions before in- 
corporation. The cost of the railroad to date as shown 
in the books amounted to $8,000 and last year’s receipts 
amounted to $4,438.55 and the total expenses were just a 
little more than this amount. 

Witness was questioned by counsel regarding the 
reasons why a tapline should receive divisions and 
was asked whether a man hauling his logs by team 
should not also be paid for that service, or make 
a charge for it. Attorney Armstrong asked whether 
it was not a fact that an incorporated road was pub- 
lic property, dedicated to the public use and that a 
team was private property and did not this consti- 
tute the difference, to which witness replied that he so 
understood it. 

After some further questions regarding details wit- 
ness was excused, 

Deering Southwestern. 
Affiliated with the Wisconsin Lumber Company. 

8. O. Reynolds, a civil engineer residing at Ca- 
ruthersville, Mo., was the first witness called to testify 
regarding the general character of the country and 
also regarding the need for such a railroad as the 
Deering Southwestern. He stated that the popula- 
tion between Hornersville and Caruthersville is prob- 
ably 8,000 or 10,000 and that Caruthersville has a 
population of about 4,000. He stated that the road, 
when completed between these two points, which proj- 
ect is now under way, will serve a number of inde- 
pendent industries. ‘he country, he said, was grow- 
ing very rapidly in recent years and that much of 
the land was being drained and cleared for agricultural 
purposes. 

A. ©. Tiendle, cashier of the bank in Caruthers- 
ville and president of the Missouri Cotton Oil Com- 
pany, testified regarding the industries which would 
be served by the proposed extension and also stated 
that the town of Caruthersville had donated about 
twenty acres of ground to be used for terminal pur- 
poses besides a large amount of the right of way. 

At the completion of Mr. Tiendle’s testimony the 
commission adjourned to reconvene at 8 o’clock in 
the evening when it would take further testimony 
regarding this road. ’ 


EVENING SESSION. . 


I’. B. Montgomery, president and general manager 
of the Deering Southwestern, stated that the road 
was incorporated in 1903 to run ten miles from Deer- 


ing to some point near Hickory Landing. In 1905 
the charter was amended to cover the extension to 
Hornersville and in 1910 another amendment was 


made covering the extension to Caruthersville. 

Mr. Montgomery became connected with the rail- 
road in 1905, at which time there were about five or 
six miles of road built. Mr. Montgomery stated that 
a delegation from Caruthersville came to Chicago for 
the purpose of securing an extension of the road to 
that point and agreed to furnish terminal grounds 
and right of way. When questioned by the examiner 
the witness stated that the stock is owned by the 
International Harvester Company. ‘The road _ is 
equipped for four engines, but one was recently re- 
tired from service, sixty-seven logging cars, twelve 
flat cars, ten box cars, one combination car and one 
passenger coach. The company charges the Wiscon- 
sin Lumber Company $1 a thousand feet for hauling 
its logs. 

The office employees of the road, he stated, were 
proportioned between the several other railroads owned 
by the International Harvester Company. The oper- 
ating revenue for the year ended June 30, 1910, was 
$22,836.94 and the operating expenses for the same 
period $22,662.89. 

Mr. Montgomery also gave considerable detail in- 
formation regarding the physical character of the 
round and also explained in detail why the extension 
is under consideration. The railroad is a party to 
joint through tariffs with the Frisco System and re- 
ceives divisions of 2 cents a hundred pounds, 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION, 


Homan & Southeastern Railway Company. 

C. B. Kelley, president of the railroad testifying: 

The railroad was incorporated in 1906 and at that time 
there were between six and seven miles of road, although 
this has been changed to some extent. It was incorporated 
for the purpose of receiving the divisions. The road has a 
capitalization of $27,000, all of which is issued and out- 
standing. The railroad has two locomotives, fifteen logging 
cars and two flat cars. Witness was not certain whether or 
not the cars and locomotives were equipped with safety de- 
vices and automatic couplers. ‘The road is a party to joint 
through tariffs with the Iron Mountain and receives divi- 
sions or 5 and 6 cents on cotton shipments and on lumper 
receives 5 cents if destined to St. Louis and 14 cents if 
shipped to Kansas City. 

The rails of the road are partly 35- and party 56-pound 
rails, but the road is not ballasted. Last year the total 
tonnage was 10,650 tons with operating revenue in excess of 
$9,000 and operating expenses $8,532.68. 

Witness was questioned at some length by the various 
attorneys but did not bring out any new facts. : 


Timpson & Henderson Railroad. 
©. W. Gray, traffic manager of the railroad testify- 
ing: 

This railroad is the successor of the old Timpson & North- 
western and was organized in August, 1909, and began oper- 
ating in November of that year. ‘The road connects with the 
Hlouston, Hast & West Texas at Timpson and the Texas & 
Gulf railway and runs to Henderson, where it connects with 
the International & Great Northern. It has thirty-four miles 
of main line track and 1.18 miles of sidings. The old rail- 
road was incorporated in March, 1901. 


Witness was asked for and gave a list of the direct- 


ors of the railroad and also of the Ragley Lumber 
Company, showing that the two companies are affilj- 
ated, though not all persons are interested in both 
companies. The total cost of the road including the 
equipment at present is $294,553.93 and the cost of 
the railroad without the equipment is shown on the 
books as $272,434.35. The company carries express 
for the Wells-Fargo Express Company and also ear. 
ries United States mail. Last year it carried between 
23,000 and 25,000 passengers at a revenue of $8,864.7( 
and the mail contracts amount to $123.29 a month, 

The line has joint through rates with its trunk line 
connections and on interstate shipments receives 
divisions of 16 and 18 cents. 

Witness was asked for and furnished detailed state. 
ments: showing the operating revenue and operating 
expenses as well as several other statements to be 
filed with the commission, giving detailed information 
not available at this hearing. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 
Gideon & North Island Railway. 

The first witness called was a shipper, L. M. Sarff, 
who is located on the line of this railroad South of 
Gideon, where he has a small saw mill with a daily 
capacity of about 15,000 feet. He pays a rate of ll 
cents to St. Louis on his lumber and said if the 
Gideon & North Island were to charge the local rate 
of 3% cents and then the Frisco rate of 10 cents he 
would be forced out of business. 

Mr. Sarff stated that the United States Cooperage 
Company and the Anderson Lumber Company have 
no interest in his mill, He also testified regarding 
the other socalled independent shippers on the line 
and as to the soil and possible development of the 
country in an agricultural way. 

Attorney Cowan, of the trunk lines, asked what 
effect it would have if the trunk lines were to reduce 
their rates and the witness replied that he did not 
understand the question, whereupon he ‘was excused, 
though possibly he might be called later. 

N. V. Turner, general manager and secretary of 
the railroad, was next called, and testified that his 
line connects with the Frisco at Gideon and through 
the Frisco reaches the Cotton Belt at Malden, The 
road has ten miles of spur tracks and twenty-one 
miles of mainline track. The spurs are built into the 
woods, and these feeders are moved from time to time 
as occasion demands, 

The United States Cooperage Company is near 
Malden, a few hundred feet from the Frisco line. 

Witness also testified regarding the oflicers of the 
company, and also the stockholders, which showed 
that two members of the United States Cooperage 
Company are interested in the railroad. 

At the time of incorporation, in 19U8, the railroad 
had twelve miles of road and $120,000 of stock, and 
the amount realized from the sale of the stock has 
been used to buy six locomotives and cars. Part of 
the track is operated under lease from the Gideon & 
Anderson Lumber Company. It receives a division 
of from 2 to 3 cents from the Frisco, but has no joint 
class rates with the Frisco other than on lumber. 

The road has been making a little money, but no 
dividends were paid, as the earnings were put back 
into the road. So far the road has handled no farm 
produce, but expects to do so. 

The witness furnished a statement showing the ton- 
nage derived from the various sawmills located on its 
line, and stated that the total interline shipments in 
1910 were 37,291 tons. It has trackage rights over 
forty-three miles of Frisco tracks, from Gideon to 
Wardell and pays 50 cents a thousand feet for logs 
for the right. 

W. P. Anderson, president of the railroad and of 
the Gideon & Anderson Lumber Company, was next 
called to testify regarding a mistake in the road’s 
annual report to the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
with which the former witness was not familiar. 

J. R. Casselman, an independent shipper located on 
the line, was called next and stated he has a hard- 
wood mill of about 12,000 feet daily capacity located 
at Five Points, Ark. He stated the railroad has 
rendered all services required ly him and that people 
generally were satisfied with the character of service 
rendered. Witness was then excused and the case 
closed. 


Memphis, Dallas & Gulf Railway. 


Martin Walsh, general freight and passenger agent, 
representing the owners, testifying: 

The road runs from Ashdown, Ark., to Murfreesboro, Ark., 
and is standard gage with a good roadbed. It crosses the Lit- 
tle Missouri and Little rivers over which it has steel bridges. 
It was incorporated in 19038 and the stock was increased to 
$7,875,000, all of which is issued. The road has been 
surveyed for an extension from Red River to Terrel and it 
also has under consideration an extension from Dallas, Tex, 
to Memphis and from Dallas to the Gulf. ner 

Last year the total tonnage was 446,894 tons and lum ipo 
comprised 7.78 percent of this amount. One million dollars 
was raised by the people of various towns to which tH 
road was to be built and pledged to the road to induce — 
to finish its construction. The Memphis, Dallas & Gulf his 
bought the Antoine Valley and the Ultamathule, Arkadelpire 
& Mississippi River railroads. Last year it carried oO is 
passengers and derived a revenue of $24,488.50 from ts 
source. . outside 

The railroad has outstanding $420,000 on bonds pees os 
of its indebtedness for current needs. There were thirty 0 
forty companies on the lines of the system, oy 
which were interested in the railroad. rhe pe lings. 
operates twelve trains daily and has good station built 

P ¢ : é 

Examiner Burehmore asked about the trains on je 
Antoine Valley railroad and witness replied that = 
logging trains were run over this road aud cis » it 
Ultamathule, Arkadelphia & Mississippi River me 
operates a mixed train. : aay ang: 

The Memphis, Dallas & Gulf receives divisions wor 2 
ing from 4 to 6% cents from the Jron — aa 
Frisco and Kansas City Southern railroads. 
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has a connection with the Prescott & Northwestern 
at Tokio and receives a division of 2 and 3 cents 
from this road. All the employees of the railroad are 
paid entirely by it and none are jointly in the employ 
of the Grasonia-Nashville Lumber Company. 

Witness then gave a number of details and filed 
several statements, after which he was-excused and 
the case closed. 


WEDNESDAY’S HEARING. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 25.—Chairman Meredith and See- 
retary Barrows, of the Louisiana state railroad com- 
mission, arrived in St. Louis this afternoon to take the 
stand in the tapline case tomorrow or next day and 


plead on behalf of their state that nothing be 
done to destroy or prevent the building and ex- 
tension of the tapline railroads in Louisiana. Special 


Examiner Burchmore had previously been apprised of 
their coming and he has promised to give them ample 
opportunity to express their views verbally and _ get 
these expressions into the record of the present tapline 
hearing. Messrs. Meredith and Barrows will tell the 
examiner that the logging railroads built by the sawmill 
companies in Louisiana have done more than any other 
agency in developing the vast resources of their state, 
and that if the tapline divisions are cut off permanently 
it will, in their opinion, put a blight upon fruther 
development of their state along these lines, besides 
reducing to scrap the millions of dollars’ worth of 
shortline railroad property in Louisiana. 

Wednesday’s hearing dragged along painfully, and 
if the special examiner gleaned any information of value 
for the guidance of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion it certainly was not apparent. ‘The entire day was 
taken up with the descriptions of the various shortline 
railroads. Two gentlemen from Caruthersville, this state, 
a banker and an engineer, were on the stand in the morn- 
ing in behalf of the Deering Southwestern railroad, 
an interest of the International Harvester Company. 
They testified that the town of Caruthersville is anxious 
to have this railroad extended to that town. The presi- 
dent and general manager of the road was on the stand 
Tuesday evening and part of Wednesday morning de- 
scribing the nature of his road, and no great amount 
of information was gleaned. ‘This gentleman is also 
traffic manager of the International Harvester Company. 
C. B. Kelley, of the Holman Lumber Company; C. W. 
Gray, traffic manager of the Thompson & Henderson 
road, and a representative of the Gideon & North Island 
road, were on the stand, describing their properties, 
There was little cross-examining by Judge Cowan. 

Thursday morning Commissioner Harlan will be in 
St. Louis to take a hand in the proceedings. It is 
expected that the Frost-Johnson cases will come up at 
that time. Irom present indications the hearing of the 
individual cases will conclude Friday, after which the 
intervenors will have a day in court here and adjourn 
to Chicago Monday. 

The following represented the various tap lines, trunk 
lines and interveners interested in this sitting of the 
commission : 

TAP LINES. 

Charles H. Bates and Charles 8. Hillyer—The Blair, Day 
ton & Hillyer railway. i 
_ Henry Quellmalz 
( ompany. 

John T 


Brookings & Peach Orchard Railway 


McKay 





Paragould & Memphis road. 
irwood—Rexas & New Orleans Railroad Company. 
if Seaman—Tremont & Gulf railway. 

'homas C. McRae—Prescott & Northwestern road. 

Charles F. Ziebold—Zwolle & Eastern Railway Company. 
John A. Sargent—Missouri & Louisiana Railroad Company. 
J, D. Riddell—Salem, Winona & Southern road. ; 
N. 8. Brown—Natchez, Urania & Ruston road. 

Martin Walsh—Memphis, Dallas & Gulf road. 


_ Luther M. Walter—I*ouche River Valley & I. T. Railway 
Company. 
I. J. Gaughan—Crossett Railway Company. 


Walter H. Saunders 
J. Walter Farrar 
J. C. Rich 
Luther M. 
ton road. 
_N. 8. Brown 
Northwestern 


Gulf & Sabine railway. 
Louisiana & Pacific railway. 
Washington & Choctaw Railway Company. 
Walter and IT. J. Ganghon Fordyce & Prince- 
Luehrmann & Western railway, Mangham & 
railway, Natchez, Ball & Shreveport railway. 
TRUNK LINES. 
James L. Coleman and J. 8. Hershey 
James C. Jeffrey—Missouri Pacific’ 
& Southern road. 
8. H. Cowan 


Judge Cowan, attorney for the intervenors, continued 
his policy of questioning witnesses about the desira 
bility of “‘equalizing’’ the freight rate on lumber 
products 80 that everybody might be as happy as a 
pee melon time. He endeavored to show also at 
nently di pnear. that, in case the divisions were perma 
very ‘much — it would not after all make so 
the short lin ong to the short lines, inasmuch as 
the trunk inet he suggested, would be taken over by 
K lines, 
ogee Sowen's line of reasoning in this respect was 
aan == ellen tareay by Special Examiner Burehmore, 
just ea to ascertain by questioning witnesses 
‘ee to th ten lines in general, with especial refer- 
lines Rael | orado & Western, did not build logging 
nite on “‘ . on of allowing lumber companies 
which eerever pening up a broad line of questioning, 
this sittine The. not pursued to any great length at 
holding «ae - examiner stated that he hopes, by 
the socalled tank a Seng tonight, to finish 
will listen to the rs nine Friday, = which case he 
itervenors here Saturday. 


THURSDAY’S HEARING. 

S [Special telegram to the AMERICAN Lt MBERMAN. | 
: St. Lot IS, Mo., Jan, 
Oday ’s hearing the st 


by J. J. Meredith, 


Santa Fe road. 
road, Iron Mountain 


lor the interveners. 


26.—At the opening session of 
ate of Louisiana was represented 
Mission, testifying chairman of the state railway com- 
tion which heat in support of the intervening peti- 
arrow eden een filed by that body, and W. M. 
Mr. Son ra attorney-general, appeared as counsel. 

» Fecith testified that the trunk lines ran largely 


north and south in Louisiana at intervals of twenty 
to fifty miles, leaving the other territory without facili- 
ties except as supplied by short branch or independent 
lines. He stated that the mainline roads were disposed 
to regard the building of these branch lines as unprofit- 
able, largely because of the operating cost with union 
labor contracts, and there was necessity therefor to 
encourage the building of independent short lines, and 
this was the policy of the state commission. 

The state commission enforces common-carrier regu- 
lations against these short lines and believes they are 
entitled to federal recognition, and in this connection 
Commissioner Harlan, who arrived this morning, made 
his usual comparison between two lumber tap lines, one 
of which does receive divisions and the other of which 
does not, and the witness replied that the one which 
did not qualify and assume the common-carrier respon- 
sibilities was, of course, not entitled to common-carrier 
divisions and had no right to complain of any disad- 
vantage, and Judge Cowan attempted to show that 
while the state commission was petitioning for joint 
rates it had not fixed the intrastate rates on that basis. 
Considerable time was taken on this point with the 
result that it was established that most intrastate joint 
rates are established by agreement between carriers and 
not regulated by the state commission except as brought 
before it on complaint. In the absence of a rate agree- 
ment the joint rate is regulated, under a general rule, 
at 90 percent of the sum of the two local rates which 
might produce a lower or higher rate than the joint 
rate, according to conditions. No complaint setting up 
that the joint rates should be blanketed to tapline 
points on intrastate business has ever brought the mat- 
ter before the state commission, as far as the witness 
could recall. In closing he stated specifically that he 
appeared as witness for all lumber lines that were rec- 
ognized as common carriers by the state of Louisiana, 
and none other, and offered a list of such lines. 

The Arkansas state commission also offered a witness 
who will be heard later. The ease of the Mansfield Rail- 
way & Transportation Company was called next and 
Ki. C. Frost testified the road dated back to 1881 as a 
two-mile line between Mansfield and Mansfield Junction. 
It was-built by the citizens 0” the former, which has 
a population of 2,000 or more, and is the seeond oldest 
town in the state. It is not directly on either the 
Texas & Pacific or the Kansas City Southern, as built. 
Stock of this road was bought by Mr. Frost and asso 
ciates in the Desoto Land & Lumber Company, whieh 
built six or eight miles of logging road and sold it to 
a railroad corporation. Then the Frost-Johnson Lum 
ber Company acquired the stock of both the lumber 
company and the railroad and built it farther, to 
Ilunter, selling this additional stretch of road. Its 
separately incorporated logging railroad has about 
twenty miles of additional private logging railroad and 
this hauls logs to the mill under a free trackage reserva- 
tion for this specific movement in the bill of sale of 
adtional mileage to the railroad. 

At one time the daily passenger service was operated 
only to Mansfield Junetion but upon advice from one 
of the main lines that this was necessary in order to 
claim common-earrier privileges the train was extended 
to cover the entire line and has ever since been so 
operated. Attorney J. H. Marble, for the commission, 
attempted to show that the railroad’s only service for 
which it receives divisions was on lumber from the mill 
point at Oakhill to the Junction, about two and a half 
miles, beeause it did not operate the logging trains 
which brought in the logs. Witness seemed to think 
that the railroad in maintaining the track was assum- 
ing some of the expense of log movement but the at- 
torney contended that in selling the track the sawmill 
company had reserved an easement and the logging 
trains were running over this easement instead of over 
the rails belonging to the railroad company, it being a 
peculiar funetion of such an operation, apparently, that 
an easement does not require maintenance expense. At 
torney Walter, however, objected strenuously to this 
theory and in his examination of the witness estab- 
lished that in this. trackage agreement the railroad had 
not sacrificed any of its duties as a common carrier 
and was prepared to aecept and transport logs, lum 
ber or other commodities offered it by other shippers. 

Commissioner Harlan requested statements segregat 
ing inbound and outbound business from each station on 
the line, evidently for the purpose of separating the 
operations of the original two miles from the newer 
portion. 


THURSDAY’S HEARING. 
[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, | 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 26.—Following A. C. Frost, C. 
D. Johnson testified for the Louisiana & Pine Bluff 
railroad, reading a statement of the building of the 
road and its sale to the lron Mountain, reserving track 
age rights at 35 cents a train mile. It wanted the iron 
Mountain to make an extension to timber, which it 
would itself have made if it had not sold. The [ron 
Mountain did not want to do this, and so the present 
Louisiana & Pine Bluff railroad was incorporated for 
$300,000 and built by Union saw mill stockholders. The 
Iron Mountain contract provides that it shall have the 
right to purchase the tapline at cost and interest at any 
time the owner is willing to sell, being in effect a prom 
ise to give the Iron Mountain first opportunity to pur 
chase. It was agreed further that all traffic should be 
given to the Iron Mountain, and that permission should 
not be given any other railroad to cross the timber 
properties. Trackage privilege was limited to forest 
products for the Huttig mill only and the usual logging 
equipment and supplies. 

The Felsenthal rate was guaranteed to Huttig. An 
independent mill, the Wisconsin Lumber Company, fur- 
nishes one-third of the lumber traffic at Huttig, buying 
its hardwood logs delivered at the mill from the Union 
Saw Mill Company. 


Mr. Johnson made a very clear witness and was treated 
with much respect and lightly handled by cross exam- 
iners. In a general statement he said that without divi- 
sions the saw mills would be limited to more solid blocks 
of timber. Scattered tracts eventually would be cleaned 
for farming and the logs piled and burned, reducing the 
lumber supply. Commissioner Harlan twisted this into 
a statement that the building of logging spurs by the 
saw mill company would be restricted by cutting off 
divisions received, not by the saw mill, but by the rail- 
road. Witness, however, established clearly that the 
incorporated logging road furnished the necessary main 
line for the private logging spurs, which, therefore, are 
necessarily involved in its welfare. 

On cross-examination by Attorney Cowan, the witness 
said a number of Frost-Johnson mills got no divisions, 
and its mill at Compti made the most money last year 
but gets no divisions. F. W. Scott, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Huttig Lumber & Railroad Company, gave 
more detailed information as to the operations there. The 
division is 5 cents on pine and 3 cents on hardwoods. 
Tedious examination on unimportant details consumed 
the rest of the afternoon, witness not entirely completing 
the testimony. 

This ease was continued until tomorrow, the examiner 
announcing that some minor cases would probably be 
heard at 8 o’clock this evening. Those so set are Pop- 
lar Bluff & Dan River railroad; Beaumont & Saratoga 
Transportation Company; Brookings & Peach Orchard 
railroad, and Trinity Valley & Gulf railroad, though 
probably not all will be heard. 

A verbatim report of the four days’ hearing on the 
tapline question would almost fill this entire issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, large as it is. In the foregoing 
summary an outline of the proceedings has been given, 
the salient features of the physical condition of each 
road being mentioned, 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN desires to give practically 
a complete transcript of Monday’s two sessions. It is 
not a court record but shows the general tenor of the 
examination and incidentally discloses how many times 
the same straw was threshed by the several attorneys who 
assisted in making the record, 

Commissioner Burehmore in 


said: 


opening the hearing 


We will take up individual cases of individual roads with 
the probability that we can complete this phase of the cases 
by Thursday night and the intervenor’s testimony will be 
taken thereafter, 

Commissioner Harlan was expected to reach here Thure- 
day morning and Thursday night an adjournment will be 
taken to Chicago. Of course these plans may be subjected 
to some change if necessity requires. 


The first called was that of the Beaumont & 
Great Northern railroad, with Mr. Carlisle as witness. 


case 


Commissioner Burchmore-—You are president of the Beau- 
mont & Great Northern railroad? <A. Yes sir. 
q. It is my understanding from the testimony previously 


taken in the case known as Docket 1984, that during the 
latter part of the year 1908 the Santa Fe canceled or, 
rather reduced the rate which you had previously had in 


effect on lumber or forest products from points on the Beau- 
mont & Great Northern to various destinations, and that 


subsequently your company filed with the commission its 
formal complaint to seek redress. From the testimony it 
seemed that the railroad was a single track standard gage 
railroad of some thirty miles, connecting with the Inter- 
national & Great Northern at Trinity, and also having 
connections with the Onalaska & Great Western and the 


and also a 
Kansas & Texas 


& Southeastern, 
the Missouri, 


Livingston 


connection with the 
branch of » | 


(M., K. & 


The commission at this hearing desires to take up 
the question of the ownership of that railroad and the 
relations between it and the lumber Interests along this 
line if any such relations exist. I might ask you whether 
there has been any material change in the character of the 
railroad itself since there were laid the first twenty miles 
of second hand steel rails. Has there been any substantial 


increase in your tonnage? A. es sir. 


Q. Has the lumber tonnage Increased any? <A. Not 
very much. 

«). There has been an increase in general merchandise? 
A. Yes sir. 

©. The annual report of your company for 1907, 1908 


and 1909 shows that there were 3,700 shares of capital 
stock outstanding with a par value of $370,000, and at that 
time William Carlisle & Co. were the owners of 3,190 shares, 


Will you explain what changes there have been since that 
time in the ownership of the read? <A In 1909 we sold 
the railroad and I purchased the road, and at the present 
time I own every share of stock and every bond issued by 
the railroad. 

Q. You own these absolutely and in your own right? 
A. Yes sir. 

4. Not as trustee? A No sir 

«). Were the bonds or the stock or any part of it In the 
hands of some bank? A No sir 


q. They are yours absolutely? A Yes sir 

Q. You say you sold the plant and the railroad in 
You mean the saw mills? A Yes sir 

Q. Did you sell the whole thing to one party or one In- 
terest? A. No, we did not We sold the railroad to Duff 
& West, and the plant to the West Lumber Company. 

Q. But substantially the same interest? West & Duff 
are both interested in the West Lumber Company. A. Yes 
sir. 

. Do they own these 
behalf of the Duff & West 
say as to that. My recollection 
and Mr. Duff one-half 

Q. Give us what details you can of the first transaction? 
A. Of the sale, you mean? 

sJurchmore— Yes. 

Carlisle—It was an absolute sale. 


1909. 


right or on 
I can not 
West held half 


shares In thelr own 
Lumber Comnany? = A, 
is that Mr. 


©. In 1908, Mr. Carlisle, the 3,700 shares represented 
$370,000. Was there ever afterward a reduction in the 
number of shares? A. Yes sir. 


Q. At the time there was 3,700 shares outstanding, was 


there any bonded indebtedness on the road? . No sir. 

Q. When was the number of shares reduced or changed? 
A. In 1909. 

Q. About the time of the sale to Duff & West of the 
lumber plant? <A res sir. 

( How was the change made? What was the extent of 


the reduction? <A. It was reduced to $34,000—340 shares. 

Q. Was the railroad valued by the Texas commission at 
that time? <A. Yes sir. 

Q. What valuation was placed on it? A. It 
thing like $19,000 a mile. 

Q. Vere there bonds issued on the railroad to the extent 
of $605,000 and $34,000 of stock? Yes sir. Aggregating 
$639,000, or about the value of it. 

Q. That was in 1909? A. Yes sir. 

Q. The stock then was transferred on the books and by 
actual delivery to Duff & West? I do not find the certifi- 
cohen. Do you know where they are? A. They must be 
there. 


was some- 
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Counsel—We have them in our office and can send them in. 

g: When the plant and the railroad was sold to Duff 
& West by William Carlisle & Co., did William Carlisle & Co. 
yart with their interest in the ‘manufacture of lumber or 
furber products including all the timber? A. Yes sir. 

Q. As William Carlisle & Co., or yourself, are you in any 
way interested now in the manufacture or sale of lumber 
or lumber products except in the ownership of the Beau- 
mont & Great Northern railroad? <A. No sir. 


Purchased Railroad. 


Q. When was the purchase of the railroad made by you? 
A. August 25, 1910. 
. The paper I show you is a correct copy of your pur- 

chase agreement? A. Yes sir 

Q. In your purchase of the ‘Beaumont & Great Northern, 
did you purchase all of the 340 shares of stock? A. Yes 
sir. 

Q. What did you pay for them? A. 
for stock and bonds. ‘ 

Q. How did you pay for them? A. By drafts. 

Attorney— I call the attention of the witness to exhibits 
2, 3, 4, 5 and 6, and witness is asked to examine them and 
state what they are? <A. The first four are sight drafts. 

% Drawn by whom and payable to whom? <A. Payable 
to *. West; drawn by me. 


$555,000. That is 


What is that date? A. August 26, 1910. 
Q. Are they endorsed on the back? A. Yes sir, by Mr. 
West. 
Q. These were paid in cash? A. Yes sir. 
Q. These drafts aggregate more than $555,000? A. 


Yes, sir. 

Q. What was the occasion for the payment of $700 extra? 
A. Our funds were not on check and we had to give the 
bank thirty days’ notice. 

. You had to pay $700 in 
addition to the $555,000. 
. I understand you to say that you are not interested 
directly or indirectly in the manufacture of lumber or lum- 
ber products, or engaged in any other business in Texas than 
in the ownership of the Beaumont & Great Northern rail 
road? <A. Yes, sir. Share no other interest. 

Q. What was the length of the line originally when you 


interest? <A. Yes, sir, 


sold it and at the time you repurchased it? A. About 
thirty-four miles. 

Q. What extensions have you made since your purchase 
of the line? A. About sixteen miles west. 

Q. Wave you amended your charter in any way so as 


to provide for further extensions? A. The char 
ter was amended to cover sixteen miles. 

Q. Are you able to give the commission any estimate of 
the cost of crossing the river and building? A. About 
$150,000. 

Q._ These bonds of $605,000 you have in your possession ? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Are they now hypothecated, 
you owned them? A. No, sir 

Burchmore—Was there any written contract between your- 
self or your firm and the West & Duff or West Lumber 
Company at the time of the original sale to the later? 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Was there any provision in that contract under which 
you had the option to buy back the railroad or the timber? 
A. None whatever. 


Yes, sir. 


or have they been since 


Judge Orr, Attorney I can file copy of this contract, but 
we have not it here. 
Burchmore—It appears the other contract of which you 


filed copy contains a provision by which the railroad guar- 
antees the West Lumber Company reasonable through rates 
on the lumber and the West Lumber Company agrees to 
deliver its lumber shipments to the Beaumont & Great North- 
ern without routing instructions, so far as they ean. 

Answer by attorney—I think the contract’ speaks for 
itself as to what the agreement was. 

. Who owns the Onalaska & Northwestern? <A, 
West Lumber Company. 

You sold it to them? A. Yes, sir. 
. This ratiroad is still being operated as before in the 


The 


—— eer A. think so. 
Q. Jo you have any joint rates with that railr ? 
A. No, sir. Never had. _ 


Noe sit Have you any billing arrangements with them? A. 
0 & 

Q. "Do 
ever. 

. As far as you are concerned or com 

b pany is 

concerned the Onalaska & Northwestern’ has no revenue 
oe any traffic you receive from it? A. No, sir, and never 
ine 


Q. The Livingston & Southeastern ‘connects with the rail 


you make them any allowance? <A. None what- 


your 


road. Is that road still in operation? A. I don’t know 
T can’t say. 
©. Who owns it? A. I am not informed. 


(). Is it the same character of road as the Beaumont & 


Great net thern? A. No, it is not. 

Q. yo they have a passenger service? A res 
think so. é Titan 
Q. Do they have =e joint rates on lumber w y 

P e.4 ‘ ‘rr with your 
road? A. They did have. ; 


Q. At the present time? A. I do not know. 
). They have been receiving divisions out of joint rates 
out of which you also received divisions? <A. Yes sir. 


Routing Agreement. 


Commissioner Burchmore—Reference is made in this con 
tract of August 25, 1910, between the West Lumber Company 
and yourself to a certain routing agreement between the West 


Lumber Company and Edward B. Parker, trustee—-what is 
this agreement? A. do not know what it is. I have not 
seen the original agreement. 

Q. Is not this routing agreement one in which the 


s‘eaumont & Great Northern is interested? A, 
The contract states very plainly how the 
handled. 

Orr, counsel, here explained as follows: 

Mr. Parker was the trustee of the first mortgage given by 
the West Lumber Company, and the understanding was 
that wherever the traffic could be given to the Houston, 
Kast & West Texas with the same divisions and the same 
convenience that it should be done, but we have no copy 
of the agreement and never saw it. 

Attorney Cowan here examined the witness; 
he began Attorney Coleman of the 
tions as follows: 


I think not. 
goods should he 


but before 
Santa Fe asked ques- 


®. At the hearing your company filed an exhibit showing 
the change in the stock. How do you explain that, Mr. 
Clements? A. The record is on the way from W ashington. 
Q In the absence of the record, can you recall, Mr. 
*, What the change was? A. In what respect do you 
Q. What the change in the stock was. A. ‘The record 
Q At that time was there any change in the ownership 
stock ? I can not say. 
Q. There might have been additional changes between the 
time of the filing of your brief and ‘ do not know. 
Q. At the time you were testifying about this morning 


you sold 3,700 shares of stock to West? <A. Three hun 
dred and forty shares, I think. 

(). You sold all the stock to him? <A. Yes sir 

q. What did you get for it? A. Substantially about 
what J] paid for it 


Q. Did you ever try to consider 
for the stock and bonds? A. 
Q Did you ever try 
for the railroad and the lumber? <A. No sir. 
Q. Did West & Co. or West & Duff ever 
money payment for this? A. Yes sir. 
Have you the evidence for that along? <A. No sir. 
Cap you produce it? A. No sir. 
. Then for the lumber company ond the 
got from these people how much money? A. 


what 
No sir. 
to consider what you 


you were getting 


were getting 
make a real 


railroad you 
Four million 


five hundred and fifty-five thousand dollars. 

. Did you say that was the amount that passed be- 
tween you? A. No sir. 

Q. want to get at the real money. A. 
check on the bank for $2,750,000. 

Q. Signed by West & “Dutt? A. 

Q. Did you cash the check? A. 

Q. Did you mail a check back to them oe that time for 
that amount? A. No sir 

Q. The $2,750,000 was ‘deposited to your account in the 
bank? A. No sir. We took it in the form of New York 
exchange. We deposited a million in St. Louis and half a 
million in the City National in Chicago and the balance in 
the Exchange National bank of Atchison, Kan. 

( Does that still stand to your credit? A. 

Objection by Judge Orr. 

Coleman—I want to show if it was a bona fide sale. 

Witness—I might say that not one penny went back to 
West & Duff, but I can not say just from memory what we 
did with the money. 

Q. Now about the mortgage what was it against? 
A. On the plant and timber of William Carlisle & Co. 

Q. Who is the mortgagor? A. We took it from the 
West Lumber Company. 


There was a 


ge by West. 
Ye 


No sir. 


Q. Who ts the mortgagee? A. William Carlisle & Co. 
Q. Do you hold the bonds of the company? / fes sir, 
I hold the bulk of them. 


the Bonds. 
witness, here explained as 


Owns All 


Judge Orr, counsel for 


follows: 


The sale was for $4,555,000 and they paid $2,555,000 or, 
rather, $2,655,000 in cash. The West Lumber Company 
bought the plant and Duff & West bought the railroad. The 
mortgage had been printed and the bonds lithographed for 
$2,000,000, but in the trade the cruise did not show what 
was expected of it and the sale price was reduced by defects 
in the title, there were 140,000 acres ; and we returned $100,- 
000 in bonds, but. as a matter of fact the mortgage is for 
$1,900,000 and the cash payment $2,650,000, 

Commissioner Burechmore—Does Mr. Carlisle 
bonds at the present time? A. Yes sir. 

Q. Has he any interest in Texas land whatever? A. No 
sir. He owns only the mortgage on the lumber plant. 

Attorney Coleman-—Was it part of the purchase price of 
the railroad? <A. No, it was not. 

Q. Did you say that. the road was sold for $4,555,000? 
A. Yes sir, and the lumber plant. I do not know what was 
the price of each. 

4). You made this price yourself? A. Yes sir. 

Q. Did not you have an idea of what the value of the 
road was? <A. Yes sir. 

Q. What was it? A. 

Q. What is the value 


hold any 


About $600,000. 
of the land an acre? <A. I do not 
Q. You sold it then 
worth? A. No sir, not 
Q. When you sold it they paid you in one 
A. No sir. We got one draft for $2,750,000 
West or by the West Lumber Company. 
Q. The stock passed to them? A. 
. On the books? A. Yes sir. 


without of what it was 


exactly. 


any idea 


lump sum? 
signed by 


Yes sir. 


Q. How many shares? A. Three hundred and_ forty 
shares. 
Q. You made no entry on the books as to the value of 


these shares? A. 
Commissioner Burehmore-——-Who is Mr. West? A. He is 
a large operator with headquarters in Houston, Tex. 
Q. Is he a banker? <A. No, he is not directly connected 
with a bank, 
Q. Is he an officer? A. No, I do not think so. 
Coleman—-You paid back $555,000 to West for the 
and bonds of the railroad company? A. Yes sir. 
4. You are president of that road? <A. Yes sir. 
@. Who is vice president? A. Mr. West. 


.0 sir. 


stock 


Q. When was he made vice president? A. When he 
first bought the road. 

) And you never changed when you bought back? 
A. No sir. 


Witness was examined by Attorney Coleman to show 
who the officers were after the sale and also before the 
sale: 

Beaumont & Great Northern 


4). When incorpo- 
rated? A 


Q. What 


was the 
In 1905. 
was the sale? 


oviginal consideration in the 


A Four million five hundred and fifty-five thousand dollars. 
Q. At present you have $555,000 interest in it? 
A. Yes sir, that was the purchase price. 


Judge Orr here stated as follows: 


The William Carlisle Company is owned by a Kansas 
corporation and the William Carlisle Company sold to West 
its lumber plant in Texas, composed of 140,000 acres of 
land and a large milling plant. It also had a logging road 


which was laid around in the timber wherever they wanted 
to get out the logs. William Carlisle & ‘Co. also furnished 


the money to build the Beaumont & Great Northern rail- 
road from Livingston, Tex., to Trinity, Tex., a distance 
of thirty-four miles, and paid for it. Afterwards William 
Carlisle & Co. solid both the timber plant and also its 
claim on the Beaumont & Great Northern for the construc- 
tion of which they furnished the money and they sold to the 
West Lumber Company the timber plant, and to Duff & 
West, as an independent sale, the railroad. The railroad 


was paid for in one cash payment. The payment of 
$2,650,000 and a reduction in mortgage to $1,900,000 and 
the railrond was turned over clear of debt, and there were 


over with it. Later on Mr. 
he having built the railroad 
and he repurchased this rail- 
$555,000 in cash and he 


$605,000 in bonds turned 
Carlisle, as a private investor, 
himself, had funds to invest, an 
road from them at a_ price of . 
paid for it. He is now extending it to Jewett, and the 
charter has been amended so as to permit this. 

Attorney Cowan then examined witness in an endeavor 
to show why he invested in a railroad which never 
had paid dividends and asked how he hoped to make 
money out of it. Witness said he hoped to do so by 
opening up new territory. 


MONDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Case of the Arkansas Southwestern. F. G. Rice testi- 
fying. 
Commissioner Burehmore-—-Mr. Rice, you are the general 
freight agent of the Arkansas Southeastern? <A. Yes sir 
Q. The line of your road connects with the C. R. I. & P. 
at Randolph, La.. and in what direction does the line extend 
from that point? <A. Southeast. 





Q. How far from Farmington are you? A. About two 
miles, d : : : : 
Q. What is the total main line mileage of your road? 


\. About 20.6 

Q. How many miles of spurs and sidings have you? 
A. The 20.6 miles includes about three miles of sidings. 

©. Have you sold any part of your line within the 
last month? A. We had not sold any previous to 1910. 

Q. In what part of the state is this road of yours? 
A. Southeastern part (shows map giving location of the 
road). 

Q. The Summitt Lumber Company has mills on your 
line? A. Yes, one mill at Randolph. 

®. What is the distance from that mill to the right of 
way of the Rock Island & Pacific? A. Approximately 150 


yards to the mill itself. i 

Q. Is there any private switch track or R. I. P. 
track which connects the mill? A. No sir. 

2. The only way to get from the loading platform is over 
the rails of the Arkansas & Southeastern? <A. No sir, not 
the only way. ‘There is one track which makes a connec- 
tion which is not the property of the Arkansas & South- 
eastern, but not used as an originating point. 


switch 


ey 


Q. Is that shown on the map? A. No sir. 

Q. Will you kindly prepare and send to the commission 
a map of the town of Randolph showing the tracks of the 
two roads and the loading tracks and other connections} 

. Yes sir, we will do so. 

Q. Wher was the mill of the Summitt Lumber Company 
opened for operation? A. I can not state. I can not 


‘answer that question, but I think something like ten years 





ago 

Q. The Summitt Lumber Company built the mill itselg; 
A. No, I think they bought it and added to it. 

Q. ‘They bought it ten years ago? A. Approximately, 

Q. — your railroad incorporated? A. Novem: 
ber 15, 196¢ 

2. is that previous to the construction of the roaq? 
A Previous to some of it. : 


‘Q. There 


Q. When was your railroad 
have no date other than 1900. 
Q. the same time the mill 
A. I think so but I am not certain. 
Q. Your impression is, however, that when the saw mili 
was opened at Randolph there was a logging road built for 


was a railroad there at that time? A. Ye 


first constructed? A. | 
built or 


was opened, 


bringing in the logs? A. Yes sir. 
Several years later this logging road was incorporated 
as a railroad? A. Yes sir. 


Q. What was the purpose of the incorporation of the 
railroad, do you know? A. No sir, but I presume to get 
the through rates and conduct the road as common carrier 

Q. Were there at that time any other saw mills in that 
vicinity? A. I think not at that time. 


Q. Were there any other shippers whose traffic promised 
to be of considerable amount? A. Not that far back. 
@. What was the total capitalization of this road at 


that time? <A. Five hundred thousand dollars. 
(4). All issued? <A. AI issued. 
. What did they pay for the 
acquired? A. They paid $254,597.73. 
q. low many miles of railroad did they acquire for that 
sum? <A. Twenty and six-tenths miles. 
Q. That is, the whole of the present line was then jn 
operation? A. Yes, exclusive of the extensions. Nine and 


railroad they then 


seventy-two-hundredths miles were built within the last 
four years. 
4). That is part of the first main line? A. Yes sir, 


(). When the railroad was acquired therefore by the pres- 


ent corporation in the mileage which was acquired there 
was included some logging road? A. Yes sir. 

Q. low was the construction of the line financed? 
A. It was financed by the Silverthornes. 

Q. You mean they borrowed money on notes, or how 


did they finance it? A. advanced 
construction of the road. 

q. For the construction of the extensions? A. 
the extensions or the construction of the extension. 

Cost of Extension. 

Q. What was the cost of that extension? A. 
date it is approximately $75,000. 

q. I understood you to say that the Arkansas South 
eastern railway previously, or at least at that time operated 
some of the logging road of the Summitt Lumber Company. 
Are these lines operated under trackage arrangement, or 
lease, or what? A. At that time when they were operated 
the oflicers of the Southeastern railway maintained logging 
spurs and the Summitt Lumber Company paid them for 
hauling their logs in lieu of the expense of maintaining the 
spurs while they did not own the spurs farther than the 
main line. That arrangement has been discontinued. 

Q. That discontinuance involves the payment of no 
money? A. When the Arkansas Southeastern gave up 
the maintenance of the logging spurs they sold to the 
lumber company three locomotives 

Q. You said when the road was first incorporated there 
was $500,000 of stock issued and you further said that 

$254,000 in round figures was paid for the road. Now what 
became of the difference? A. Messrs. Silverthorne were 
to put up the money for the construction of the Longville 
extension, 

q. Are we to understand that when the road was first 
incorporated it was issued to the Messrs. Silverthorne for 
eash? A. Yes sir. They paid for it partly by the con- 
struction of the road valued at $254,000 and partly by pay- 
ments or advances for construction. 


They money for the 


Well, 


Well, t 














Q. As a matter of fact have they not since paid in 
advance $75,000. A, Yes. sir. ; 
Q. /There was issued to them some stock for which they 


have not paid? <A. Yes sir, but that stock is charged to 


them. 


Q. Who controls the Summitt Lumber Company? A. ! 
ean not state that. . 
®. The president of this road is? A. J. S. Blackwell. 


©. How long has he been president? <A. Since the first 

» year. 

@. Was not he elected president on July, 
11. 


sir, January 1, If 


1910? <A. No 


Q. Who was president previous to his election? 
A. A. K. Silverthorne. ; 
Q. Who is treasurer? A. A. E. Silverthorne 


Q. General manager? A. _A. BE. Silverthorne. 


Q. Traffic manager? A. BB. F, Thomas. 

Q. Are these gentlemen also officers of the Summitt 
Lumber Company. and if so what are_ their positions? 
A. A. K. Silverthorne and A. E. Silverthorne are officers 
of the lumber company but I can not state what their 


positions are. 
Q. Are you employed by 

A. No sir. 
Q. Mr. 
q. Then 

none of the 


the Summitt Lumber Company’ 
Thomas? <A. No sir. 
outside of the two 
officers are employed or 
lumber company? A. No. sir. 

Q@. Do you know. who_ the 
A. A. A. Barksdale, F. G. Rice, J. 8. 
verthorne, A, EK. Silverthorne. 

( Who is Mr. Blackwell? A. I 
real estate man in Muscatine, Iowa. : 

Q. Do you know what his stockholding is 
poration? A. Not definitely, but I have been 
that he holds a large interest. 

@. Does he own any stock in the 
Company? <A. No sir. : 

@. Sure about it? A. Yes sir. 

Q. Any member of his family 
company # A. No sir. 

Q. Does he own this stock absolutely 
A. Yes, I understand he does. , 

Q. Who is Mr. Barksdale? A. He is 
tustin, La 
~— Does he own considerable amount of yo 
these two companies? No sir, merely a director ‘sq 
fying share. nn? A oe 

Q. Have you the certificate in your possession + ‘ 
sir. 

Q. You are listed 
A. No, I am not. 

Q. Is it not a fact 
substantial sense at least 
lumber company? A. I 
has taken hold of the proposition, 
that W. A. Silverthorne, who formerly 
interest, sold the greater portion to Mr 


mentioned 


gentlemen you ! 
with the 


connected 


directors are? 


present 4. A. Sil 


Blackwell, 


: understand he is & 
in this cor 
informed 


Summitt Lumber 


own stock in the lumber 


in his own right? 
an attorney at 


stock in 


any all- 


as a stockholder in this company: 
railroad company is 
the stockholders of ‘te 
believe not since Mr Blackwe) 
and I have been inform 
owned the controlling 
Sli well 
, “ages xtent of the 


that this 
owned ae 


Q. Do you have any impression as to the f persons not 
holdings of this company not in the hands o : understand 
connected with the lumber company: 4. S rcent of te 
it Mr. Blackwell owns approximate!) 60 Pp 
stock. not eonnecteé 

Q. Do you know that Mr. Blackwell is © ws : 
with the lumber company? A. Yes sit owns it 


Q. Do you know whether it is a fact that he for thé 

in his own right without any obligation to a own right 

stock? A. So far as I know he owns if “e 1 you to think 
Q. Do you know of any fact that might ~ pie right? 

that perhaps he did not own the stock in his 

A o sir. 
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Q. Does the Arkansas Southeastern have trackage rights 
over any other road? . Not at all. : 
Q. Do you give trackage rights to anyone else? A. No 


. What is the weight of the rails of your line? 
A. About 40 percent of it is 35-pound steel and the balance 
g0-pound steel. 

. How long have you had the 60-pound rail? A. I 
can not state definitely, but between three and four years. 

Q. What is _ the character of the construction of the 
railroad? A. It is ballasted, has no hard grades etc. Oue 
trestle, no sharp curves. I can not state the degree of the 
curves but the annual report covers it. 


sir. 


Q. What station buildings or other structures have 
you? A. We have a station at Callaway and one at 
(Kellow City?). They are shown on the map. 

Q. Have you photographs of them? A. Yes sir. 


. With reference to the equipment, how many locomo 
tives has the road? <A. Two. 
. It owns them? A. Yes sir. 
Q. Operates them? A. Yes sir. 
How many locomotives did it sell to the railroad 
company? <A. Three. 


Previous to the sale they had five? A. Yes sir. 


. Can you advise us of the price of them? A. Be- 
tween $12,000 and $13,000, that is shown in the report. 

Q. What is the relation between that price and the 
price paid for them by the railroad company? A. The 
usual depreciation between the time of the purchase and 
the sale to the lumber company. 

Q. Can you give us the rate of depreciation? A. No. 


Q. How many years did you have them, and about what 
rate per year did you charge off? A. can not answer 


that question, but I figure the depreciation would be set 
forth in the Interstate Commission reports, but I think 
about 7 percent for depreciation. 
Equipment. 

Q. How many box cars have you? A. None. 

Q. Any flat cars? A. Eighteen. 

Q. Are those logging cars? A. No sir. 

Q. Have you any logging cars? A. Seventy-three. 

Q. Operate them yourself?, A. Yes sir. 


Q. They are used in hanling Summitt Lumber Company 
logs to the mill? A. Yes sir. 

Q. Has the lumber company 
A. No sir, none at all. 


any cars of its own? 


Q. Any passenger equipment? A. One combination car. 
Q. Any motor cars? A. One motor car. 
Q. What use is made of the motor car? A. _ Inspection 


work, and the superintendent 
in emergency calls. ; 
Q. Do these cars and locomotives have the proper safety 


uses it in cases of wrecks or 


appliances? A. ‘The locomotives, flat cars and combina 
tion cars are all equipped with automatic couplers. 
Q. The logging cars are not and the other flat cars? 


A. No sir. 

Q. Do you endeavor to comply with the act which makes 
exception In the case of logging cars? A. res sir. 

. Is the railroad equipped with telephone or telegraph 
service? A. Telephone. 

Q. Does the railroad own it? A. Yes sir. 

Q. Does the lumber company use the telephone? A. Yes 
sir, they have a connection from our main line with their 
camp. 


Q. How many train crews have you? A. One. 


Q. The other locomotive then is used for relief work? 
A. Yes sir, for and for other work. 

Q. If you have only one train crew did you have an 
extra engineer for the work train? A. Yes, but we use 


the engineer in the shops and manage to keep him busy in 
the shops when he is not on the road. 

Q. You have no station agents? <A. One, at Randolph. 

Q. Is he a joint employee with the Rock Island railroad? 
A. No sir. 

Q. Is he employed also in any 
Lumber Company? A. Not at all. 

Q. Your annual report seems to show two station em 
ployees? A. Miss McKay, at McKay, handles only the 
telephone and handles no railroad work. We do not classify 
her as an agent. 

Q. You seem to have 
and eight other shop 
approximately correct. 

Q. Does it require so large a force to keep your cars in 
order? A. It does. 

. These men also repair the locomotives of the Sum 
mitt Lumber Company? <A. Yes sir. 

Q. What charge do you make for them? A We 
them with their time plus 10 percent . 

Q. The total compensation of the ‘ten general and other 
officers seems to have been somewhat in excess of $8,000 


way by the Summitt 


two 
payroll? A. 


machinists, 
your 


two 


carpenters 
men in 


That is 


charge 


a year? A. Yes sir. 

Q. The total of that will be found figured in the annual 
report? = / Yes sir. 

). Do you issue any time tables? A. One. 

_Q How many trains per day are there covered by that 
time table? A. One. 

9 That is a mixed train east and a mixed train west 
daily? A. Yes sir. 

Q. How many trains a day are covered by your time 
table? A. One 


Q. It is a mixed train east and west daily? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. How many cars are there usually in the train? A. 
About fifteen cars. 


Q. The combination coach and about fifteen cars? A 
Yes, sir, 
Q. Do you handle logs on this train? A. No, sir; not 


on this train. 
Do you have any merchandise cars in which you han 
ds of less than carload lots? A. Frequently. 
/ Do you put them in a box car or in the combination 
ear’ A. In both. 

Q. Do you desire to 
A.“ Yes, sir, 


). 
dle loa 


file this time table as an exhibit? 


_ & Do you handle any United States mail? A. No, sir; 
and no express matter. 
Carry Passengers. | 
%. Do you carry passengers for hire? A. Yes, sir. 


Laci What is the extent of your passenger traflic? A. 
five meet ended June 30, 1910, it was $778.90, and for the 
® months ended November, 1910, it was $300.45. 

A * R OW many passengers did you carry during that year? 
‘,/ 4m not prepared to say, but I think about 1,096. 

4 -. Apparently 1,096 passengers carried 15,196 miles? 
“a.  4e8, sir. 

Q. Your company 
eon an¢ . 
from the 


1 has a hospital? 

1 physician and we assess the 

( eir wages. 

‘bi et hat was the extent of the total freight traffic during 

and nj Iscal year? A. Fifty-one thousand eight hundred 

Q a Po dollars and eighty-one cents. 

hundred the passenger traffic was how much? A. 

and seventy-eight dollars and ninety cents 


A. We employ a sur 
men a fee deducted 


Seven 





;.70u had other sources of revenue amc ting to 
BOR t , of revenue amounting 
$208.50, making _that total of operating revenue about 
0. ‘On a A That is correct. 
aggregated he other side_ of the book, operating expenses 
ing ratic eppbarently $87,233.76. What was your operat- 
> then? A. One hundred and sixty-three dollars 


and seventy-two cents, 
of treiew to refer to the freight traffic. 
hens eetayebound and outbound for 
. ; © you figures 
tonnage ? A. I have, 
Mparison of thy 


The total tonnage 
or that year was 73,150 
there giving an analysis of that 
. My pe . statement here showing a 
ared w > Summi umber Company tonnages com 
pared te the traffic of other shippers. d x 
right; that may be filed, but will you please give 
verbally, tonnage and revenue. A. Lumber, 
, 42,635 tons; revenue on lumber and logs, 
p 4 under pe Ry om Summit Lumber Com 
Com _ ai, uippers other than the Summit Lumber 
pany—Staves, 405 tons; revenue, $397. Shingles, 1,098 





tons; $824.24. Grain shipments and grain products, Sum- 
mit Lumber Company, 274 tons; $134.57. Sther shippers, 
85 tons; $42.74. Hay, Summit Lumber a 130 tons; 
$59.80. Other shippers, hay, 22 tons; $66. ‘lour, other 
shippers, 84 tons; $46.10. Other products, other shippers, 
21 tons; $79.87. Cotton and cotton seed, other shippers, 
1 $173.40. 

Q. What period is that? A. The 
30, 1910. 

Q. Is the figure for the cotton and cotton seed outbound? 
A. Yes, outbound. 

Q. Will you give the total for the Summit Lumber Com- 
pany? <A. Sixty-six thousand and sixty-three tons; revenue 





period ended June 


$47,429.81. Other shippers 7,087 tons; $4,462. Percent- 
age of the total Summit Lumber Company, 90.6 percent; 


other shippers, 9.4 percent. 

Q. Percentage of tonnage or revenue? A. Percentage 
of tonnage 90.32 for the Summit Lumber Company and 9.68 
for other shippers. 

Q. When you say “other shippers’’ whom do you include? 
A. All shippers other than the Summit Lumber Company. 
It was my understanding at the New Orleans meeting that 
the taplines should show separately the tonnage as abipped 
by the mill on its line and all other shippers. 

Q. That includes employes of the Summit 
pany? <A. It includes everything shipped in other than in 
the name of the Summit Lumber Company. 

Q. Has the Summit Lumber Company any stores at all? 
A. None at all. 

Q. This 9 percent that is mentioned is it your under- 
standing that the employees receive any percentage of that 
standing? <A. No, not substantially. 

Counsel for the road—-Your honor, I have a statement here 
which gives some details as part of the record showing the 
last five months’ tonnage. 


Lumber Com 


Revenue and Tonnage. 


Commissioner Burchmore—Suppose you hand in the totals. 
A. The total tonnage and revenue for the five months ended 





November, 1910, were as follows: Summit Lumber Com- 
pany, 25,519 tons; $4,569.64. Other shippers 2,723 tons; 
$2,550.19. The percentage Summit Lumber Company as to 
the total is 61.7 percent of the shipments and other ship- 
pers 38.3 percent. This is the percentage of revenue. The 
percentage of tonnage is: Summit Lumber Company, 90.3 


per cent; other shippers 9.7 per cent. 

. Did you have so much of an increase in the tonnage 
of other shippers or is there a falling off in the tonnage 
of the lumber company? A, It is an increase in the out 
side shipments, as the lumber company shipments are prac- 
tically the same as last year. 

) I want to know about the increase, is it due to the 
cotton business? <A. No, so far the cotton business has 
been light. It is due principally to staves; we have shipped 


four or five times as much as last year, as there is a new 
plant. 

4). Who owns the plant? <A. J. T. Kirby. 

q. Is Mr. Kirby a stockholder of the Summit Lumber 
Company? A. No, sir. 

Q. Does not the Summit Lumber Comparfy furnish the 
stave timber for this mill? A. can not answer that 
question, but I do not think so, altogether 

q. What is your passenger fare? A. Five cents a mile. 

4). Do you sell any tickets? <A. Yes, at Randolph. 

Q. Do you publish and file with the I. C. a class and 


commodity rate applying between 
your line? ‘ fe do. 
q. Are you a party in joint rates with the Rock Island? 


Randolph to points on 


A. We are. 
Q. Do you also have joint rates on lumber with the 
Rock Island?’ A. We do. 


Q. Where do they 
tions listed. 


apply from? A rom all of our sta- 


Q. How many stations are there? A. Five. 

®. What is the station at Randolph. Is that the junc 
tion between your line and the Rock Island? A. _ Yes, sir. 

Q. How far is it from Randolph to Randolph Junction? 
A. About three-quarters of a mile. 

Q. The rates on lumber from points on your line via 


Rock Island are the same as the rates of the Rock Island? 
A. Yes, sir. 


Counsel Walter examining witness 


Q. Is it not true in Louisiana that the through rates 
are made up of a combination of local rates of the various 
lines less 10 percent? A. Yes, that is true 

Divisions Received. 

Commissioner Burchmore—-What are the divisions your 
road receives from the Rock Island’ A Krom 1 to 4 
cents on lumber, and on merchandise 12, 10, 9 and 7 for 
the first four classes. 

Q. When were the divisions first granted to your road 
by the Rock Island? <A. From information I have, in 
1907 : 

Q. It took you three years for your corporation to per- 
suade the Rock Island to give you divisions A I was 
not connected with the company that far back and I can 
not answer. 

Counsel Walter—The Rock Island in 1907 did not have 
much of a line down there? No, they ran over the 
Arkansas Southern until 1906 or 1907. 

q. Did you formerly get a_ division in connection with 
the Arkansas Southern? A. No, sir 

®. Have you any contract with the Rock Island for a 
division of the rates? A No, sit not other than the 
division sheet 

©. When did you first begin to extend your line toward 
Farmerville? <A. According to my information, about three 
years ago 

©. What was the purpose of that extension? A We 
figured it would open up a territory and give us a good 
business, especially in the passenger line being a farming 


country which was to be developed and give us an outlet. 

Q. ‘Did the Rock Island urge you to build there? A. Not 
especially, that I know of, 

Q) I was given to understand by your answers hereto 
fore that the Rock Island intimated that it would be desir 
able for you to do so? <A. Well, it would be desirable 
©. It would also give you a second market for your own 
oods? A. That is true. 

Oo. The mill of the Summit Lumber Company seems to 
be 5OO or 600 feet from the Rock Island directly and only 


three-quarters of a mile by rail? A. That is true 
©. On a shipment of lumber at the Randolph plant, and 
is destined, say, to St. Louis, what point would be shown 


as the point of origin? A. We would bill it 
by the mill. ’ 

( low are the logs taken to the mill? A. By Arkansas 
Southeastern locomotives. The Arkansas Southeastern oper- 
ates the logs from the delivering point to the mill, 

a) What compensation do you receive for handling 
logs to the mill? A, That is covered by the tariff. 

Y) Do you have an agent there?. A. No, sir. 

OQ Any bills of lading issued there? A. No, sir 

oO There is, as a matter of fact, no billing on the move 
ment of the logs to the mill? <A. No, sir; but the con 
ductor makes out a train sheet and hands it in, showing the 
movement of the cars he is handling. 

Q In 1900 your company apparently 
deficit of $25,000 or $26,000% A. Yes, sir. 2 

Q. How did you take care of it? A. Messrs. Silverthorne 
had been paying the operating expenses ol the road. 


as originating 


the 


had an operating 





©. They paid it on account of their capital stock? 
A. Yes, sir f 

oO Is the same true of your deficit In 1910, which was 

wa Yes, it is. 


apparently $38,0007% A. 

The examiner and counsel examined witness further 
regarding the financial affairs of the company, but in 
as he had been with the road only sixteen 
was not thoroughly familiar with all the 


asmuch 
months he 
details. 


A. E. Silverthorne was called to the stand by the 
examiner and asked regarding the financial affairs of 
the road. Mr. Silverthorne stated that he was general 
manager and secretary of the road. He stated that he 
thought Mr. Blackwell had been a stockholder seven or 
eight months, and that probably he acquired his stock 
from W. A. Silverthorne. Asked why they had not 
bought the logging spurs also, witness said they were 
not in the logging business and had they done so the 
spurs could not have been moved. He explained that 
the Silverthornes paid for the railroad company 
through the lumber company and took the stock of the 
railroad company, and so far had cost between $300,000 
and $400,000. 

The examiner asked also that Mr. Blackwell execute 
an affidavit showing when he bought the stock and 
how much he has, and if he is connected with the lum- 
ber company. After some further examination along 
this line by counsel witness was excused. 


GEORGIA-FLORIDA. 


Large Stocks Now on Hand—Inquiries Very 
Heavy Prices Being Advanced. 








K.. H. Harrell, secretary of the Georgia-Florida Saw 
Mill Association, is assiduously collecting and dissemi- 
nating information in regard to the lumber situation in 
the Southeast. In a cireular dated January 23, he says: 


here is a great amount of lumber now in the hands of 
the buyers yet to be placed. They are letting it out as 
slowly as possible with the expectation of getting out with 
out a loss, and also in order that the manufacturers may not 
know there really is so much to be bought. This is not 
rumor, We know it to be the actual situation, and manu- 
facturers should show an equally strong determination in 
closing future business. One manufacturer writes that they 
are having firmer offers and inquiries than for some time, 
but the buyers seem to be able to place orders regardless of 
the cost of production. 


‘rom reports received by Secretary Harrell the fol 
lowing excerpts have been culled: 


GrorataA: We find inquiries very 


I heavy at present, but 
we also find the quotations we are making are too high, with 
the exception of 4-inch No, 2 common flooring and 38 and 


f-inch No, 1 common. 


LortpA: I have had quite a bunch of inquiries each day ; 
by today’s mail I received orders for about 1,000,000 feet 
Ilave taken very little new business this year. Have all I 
can do for the next thirty days and am not taking any new 
business at present. 

Georeia: We find that inquiries that came out just after 
the holidays are being raised about $1 above prices offered at 
that time. We have closed very little business this year but 
have had a considerable number of inquiries. Prices are 
still too low We have had several buyers in our office lately 
but failed to sell them any lumber, as it seems they have 
sold this lumber so low that they are having a hard time to 
place same at a profit 

FLoripaA: We have not been able to close business 
lately because we have used a higher scale. However, we, 
think indications point to a larger volume and, consequently, 
an increase in prices. ’ 

FLORIDA: 


We have business’ closed sufficient to run us 


for the next sixty days, good sawing and at slightly better 
prices than we have been getting for the last three or four 
months We are asking an advance all the way round and 


so far have been able to get it without any éxception on all 
orders that we have taken for the last ten days, 


GroraiaA: We find inquiries better and prices stronger, 
especially from the interior markets 


Loria: We have noticed lately 


that there are a great 
many inquiries in circulation the majority of which are 
merely “feelers,” which leads us to believe that the consum 
ing districts are also at a loss to know what the market 
is, and will be, during the first of this year. We have a 


disposition to keep just enough. orders at the present prices 
to run us a short time, and quote strong on future business, 
also on business that we do not necessarily have to cut just 


now. We find that this has helped the market for our par 
ticular mill quite a little. We are frank to say that we are 
getting a fraction better price for our lumber than during 
the last of 1910 

GronciA: We have not found a great deal of improvement 
in the timber market but there is a vast improvement in 
the dressed stock market, including shingles and lath We 
have had the best December and January trade up to date 
that we have ever had, with the exception of four or five 
vears ago. When the railroads and car companies come into 
the market-—a few are in now—-lumber will run away again 
and the prices will go very high 

FLORIDA The market, from the standpoint we are in 


position to view if, does not give any encouragement for the 


next sixty days 

GEORGIA We find that market conditions at present are 
very good. We have had considerable business offered us_in 
the timber line at good prices which we have refused. We 


are not loaded up at all, but are simply picking what we 
want, so that we may be in position to go up with the 
market. 

MLORIDA Inquiries 
before Christmas 
the entire output 

GEORGIA If the manufacturers of yellow pine continue 
to dump more lumber on the market than the world needs 
it will certainly continue to stay at as low price as now 
obtained, or will go lower it seems a pity to me, for the 
upply of vellow pine timber to he executed and the mills 
to realize no profit out of their production, 

PLOKIDA 


are slow and not near as 


many as 
Several brokers have offered 


to take over 


We have had more inquiries for export material 


in the last six months than in the last eighteen. In regard 
to interior shipments we find a good demand for low grade 
stock However, the prices are far below what they should 


be, but very few items are being sold by us at the low level 
reached last year In regard to railroad and car material, 
we have had more inguiries during the last sixty days than 
in some little time On the whole, we consider the market 
much healthier than sixty days ago 





REPORT CONFIRMED. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 23.—Letters from Illinois 
Central officers virtually confirm the rumor circulated 
last week that the Illinois Central would advance rates 
on lumber to points above the Ohio river crossings. It 
is figured that the advance will range from 1 to 3 cents 
#« hundred pounds. None of the new tariffs, so far as 
can be ‘learned, have been issued; at Jeast they have 
not been circulated in New Orleans. It is declared that 
the advance will be resisted as soon as the notices are 
received, 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Companionable Members of the Trade—Sheds That Had Served Their Time—A Lumberman on the Wing— Getting the 





and Getting It Right—The Association Workers and Entertainers—And the Ladies. 


ALONG THE WAY. 

I don’t happen to know a Moore in Iowa who is not 
a lumberman. Lumber and brains run in the family, 
and the members of it are not degenerating physically 
or otherwise; and the family that is not going down the 
toboggan physically has reason to congratulate itself. 
There is M. A. Moore, of Le Mars, who as a lawyer 
would have been a luminary, who as a lumberman is 
all of that, and who reminds one of Joe Cannon. Al. 
Moore, of Marshalltown, whe by good rights ought 
to have been a judge, succeeded so well-as a retail 
lumberman that of late years he has spent much of his 
time in travel. He is a pastmaster in the knowledge 
of scrapping, as for ten years or more he was in the 
thickest of a fight that was about as warm as they are 
made. During that period yards came and went, Mr. 
Moore’s being the only one in the city that remained 
anchored. Concededly, he was one of the most capable 
lumbermen of the state. I am not sure, but I think 
he is still interested in a few outside yards. A younger 
scion of the family is Stanley, whose money says he 
is a lumberman, but who practically is now giving his 
attention to contracting. 

Meeting Stanley on the train, he told me what he 
is doing in Waterloo, Some of you have known him 
as part proprietor of the old Blackhawk Lumber Com- 
pany, later changed to Moore & Moore, his partner 
being a cousin from Boston—and right here I want to 
digress briefly. Perhaps Mr. Moore may reeall a con- 
versation we had regarding a change of name when a 
few years ago we drove over to the Chautauqua 
grounds. He was anticipating tossing the old name of 





He said, ‘‘Gentlemen, the insurance authorities in- 
struct us regarding fire risks. While you pay $1.80 on 
your places in this immediate vicinity, I pay 50 cents.’’ 
The cold fact being, I expect, that to meet the rates 
of the lumbermen’s mutual insurance company the 
old line companies made that low rate. But probably 
Mr. Moore did not instruct them along this line; he 
did not inform me as to that. Furthermore, he told 
them in the cleancut English he is aceustomed to 
using that if they would hold their peace he would be 
away from there in a year or two, but if they took 
one step toward forcing matters, right there that yard 
would remain until the hot place was transformed into 
a cold storage plant. 

Mr. Moore is not noted for talking through his hat, 
consequently his neighbor merchants did not go to 
fooling with the law in an effort to get the yard out. 
The old sheds are now being torn down, and a new 
plant in another section of the city is going in. In 
the new location the concern has 700 feet of trackage, 
and the shed that is building is 60x300 feet, with a 
20-foot alley, and double decks. Its capacity, Mr. 
Moore thinks, is 1,000,000 feet, and offhand JI should 
say it would not be necessary for all the boards to be 
close bedfellows for a shed of that size to hold that 
amount of lumber. The warehouse is 30x180 feet, 
with so much cement used in the foundations that it 
tired out the locomotives hauling it. In part, it is 
roofed with the ready roofing that protected the crowds 
which gathered in the Billy Sunday tabernacle, a 


structure in which 135,000 feet of lumber was used, 
and that had a capacity of 8,000 people. 


Mr. Moore 
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“See his airship settle down in the pasture of my three-acre farm.” 


the Blackhawk into the junk heap, and asked me what 
I thought of having the name of a proprietor incor 
porated in that of the concern. I told him that per 
sonally I never would have it otherwise; that if any 
old ineorporation ever hid my name from the world it 
would have to get up early in the morning. Soon 
thereafter the name of Moore & Moore was swung to 
the breeze. What I said may not have had influence 
of the weight of a hair, but the most of us, you know, 
like to have all the eredit that is coming to us, and 
then some. 

I remember as though it was no longer ago than this 
morning that Mr. Moore asked me how I would spell 
Chautauqua, and I made a mess of it. My little Dutch 
typewriter does all the speliing for me, and when we 
are separated I bungle frightfully at times, I told 
him there were three q’s in it, and although the next 
instant I knew my tongue had fooled me, and that I 
meant u’s instead of q’s, I was silent, and seeing 
that I was a guest of Mr. Moore he was too much of a 
gentleman to correct me, but being a scholar himself I 
have no doubt he was of the opinion it was a disgrace 
for the paper to have such a chunk of dense ignorance 
floating around the country. 


Unsightly Sheds. 


The old Blackhawk sheds were a fright. Mr. Moore 
put in much of his time apologizing for them when 
we were looking over the premises. He said several 
times that had he been maker of them he would blush. 
You may have seen them from the Ilinois Central 
trains as you passed through the town. The neighbor- 
ing merchants wanted the yard away from that loca- 
tion, and were disposed to crowd things, one of the 
arguments being that the yard was too much of a fire 
risk, Then Mr. Moore pulled the aces from his sleeve. 


bought the tabernacle for $1,600, which he called 
paying liberally for it. 

Another feature is a warm room, 20x60 feet, in 
which doors, flooring ete. will be stored, Mr. Moore 
objecting to the flooring which is laid in his contract 
jobs so shrinking that from seeing the darkness in the 
basement through the cracks the small children will 
be frightened into fits; neither does he want the joints 


of the doors to shrink so that the mice and rats ean 


play tag by jumping through them. I am confident 
there are more than 1,000 retail lumbermen who, 


should they take a cue from Mr. Moore, and put in 
warm rooms, would in due time thank me, with hats 
off, for making this mention of his enterprise. 

At this juncture Mr. Moore left the train at a town 
in which he is interested in contract work. 


UP IN AN AIRSHIP. 


By the side of Mr. Moore sat C. E. Greef, of Eldora, 
Iowa, who for years has been one of the standbys in 
association work, having been a figure in the North- 
western association, and for years, as well, secretary of 
the Central Iowa, one of the best of the locals. Mr. 
Greef is shoving boards uo more, his three yards 
having been merged in the Midland Lumber Company, 
a lineyard coneern, with headquarters at Chicago 
Heights, and IT suspect that his dollars represent a 
good slice of the company’s stock. For a while after 
the change he gave his attention to selling automobiles. 
He built the finest garage in that section of the state, 
and made the business hum. It involved too much 
work, however, and he sold his interest, now giving his 
time to overseeing putting his boys through college, 
resting beneath his orange trees of California, and 
otherwise passing his time as he may see fit. He 
never misses an opportunity, however, of furthering 














“But one article that he did not succeed in selling to ad. 


vantage. 


association interests. 


If he could have his way there 


would be an association in every town of two yards 
or more, every county and every state of the Union. 
And if that were so, and the members would pay due 
respect to association principles, I would be out of a 
job, as it would not be neeessary for anyone to be 
telling the dealers how to make money. 

A year or two ago, at the meeting of the North- 
western, Mr. Grecf told a little bunch of the boys 
that in two years he would be sailing around in an 
airship, and to prove to us that his judgment had 
not miscarried, ut this meeting he showed us a photo- 
graph of himself up in his airship that, as yet, is 


stored in California. 


When it comes warm and settled 


weather it would not surprise me any day to see his 
airship settle down in the pasture of my three-acre 
lowa farm where my olé*black cow used to graze, and 


where, on an elm tree, in the shade 


of 


which she 


often would repose, there is a tablet to her memory. 
But on these occasions we ean not confine our con- 


versation to 
cows. 


airships and 


the ghosts of old black 
When speaking of his early experience in the 


trade Mr. Greef said that his knowledge of architec: 


ture and surveying was worth money to him. 


The 


first bill of any size he sold was owing to the fact 
that he was able to draw up plans and specifications for 


the man who bought it. 


When a customer was going 


to build a barn he would go out with his surveyor’s 
level, work from a given point, lay out the foundation 
parallel with the road, or other buildings, and give 


other information that the 


not. 


him 
eould 


average 
Mr. Greef says that his services in these 


carpenter 


directions were thoroughly appreciated by his cus- 
tomers, and sold him buildings and buildings. 
Here’s that when Mr. Greef takes to flying he may 


not meet 


with the fate of Darius Green. 


A DEALER OF LARGE AFFAIRS. 


A well dressed, pleasant appearing man of about 50, 
light complexion, cropped mustache, and almost as Te 
splendent with diamonds as I was, stopped opposite 
my seat and ealled me by name, saying that often- 
times he had listened to my silver-tongued oratory at 
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“They were given a copy of the Ten Commandments.” 

the conventions of the Northwestern association. He 
said his name was Charles Webster, of Webster Bros., 
Waucoma, Iowa, a little one-yard burg in the north 
eastern part of the state. He apparently was so 
thoroughly a man of affairs that I sneaked out a pocket 
credit book from my coat pocket opposite to him, and 
saw that Webster Bros. were rated at over $100,000. 
A little later. he showed me a clipping stating that 
Webster Bros. had bought at auction certain telephone 
lines for which they paid $175,000. It came out dur 
ing our talk that the brothers (two in number) own 
7,000 acres of land in one of the Dakotas and had 
been interested in nearly every kind of business that 
you could stick a finger toward—lumber, live stock, 
wholesale eggs, telephones, and I don’t know what 
else. In common with myself he had been in the 
fancy chicken business, had paid $15 each for roosters, 
and became disgusted with the measly business. Te 
agreed with me that a man can sit down with a 
2-cent Jead pencil and roll up a fortune quicker, on 
paper, in the chicken business than any oecupation on 
the face of the earth. Mr. Webster is also a fiddler, 
just as I am. Our cogs meshed as though they were 


cut for each other, and we became. so interested that 
at times we both wanted to talk at once. 

‘“‘How in thunder did you ever make so much 
money?’’ I asked him. 

He said by buying and selling. He didn’t know 
how much ‘‘stuff,’? as he called it, he had dealt in, 


and he never had bought but one article that he did 
not succeed in selling to advantage, and that was a 
threshing machine. On the old threshing machine he 
was stuck, and he thought for the reason that a part 
of it was stolen,.and that he did not have a complete 
machine to sell. 

Then the question of salesmanship came up, and 
about the first thing he mentioned was psychology. He 
studies people, the bearing that one circumstance has 
on another, follows the connections to a logical conclu 
sion, knowing every time that given the numeral 2, if a 
like numeral can be had and the two multiplied, the 
product will be 4—nothing more and nothing less. A 
transaction must not be onesided; it must be two- 
sided, that is, the customer must be satisfied, and so 
treated that he will remain satisfied, and become a 
customer the next time. Do you know that I quietly 
reached out and touched the hem of this man’s gar 
ment? In your business, no matter where you are 
located, one of the prime requirements is salesmanship, 
and you plug along, plug along without giving a 
thought to the qualifications of a salesman, while here 
184 man who for thirty years has run a yard in a little 
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‘This same land is worth from $30 to $40 an acre.” 


town of a few hundred inhabitants, and by making a 
study of salesmanship has become as rich as the 
proverbial gentleman whose ancestors hailed from 
Judea. 

And further, beloved, you who are operating retail 
yards the country over don’t absorb all the dope that 
is presented in this department, for if you did you 
would make more money and fight less with your 
neighbors, but if you would make a study of. sales- 
manship as this one-yard town dealer has, and approach 
every customer in the genteel and pleasant way that 
he approaches all with whom he comes in contact, you 
would have mighty poor reason to complain of poor 
sales. It is no wonder to me that in both business and 
the professions there are so many slobmagullions when 
so few learn their business from the bottom up. 
The world is reaching out its hands to welcome the 
men who are competent, and instead of preparing and 
becoming competent how many there are who kick 


those hands. Ineompeteney and suecess never were 
horn twins. 
The necessity of persistence was also dwelt upon 


by Mr. Webster. Aim at the target, and if the gun 
will not carry there, reload with a heavier charge, 
or get a larger gun, and plunk her! Incidentally he 
mentioned bonding an enterprise in Arizona, and hav- 
ing reason to think that there was a man in Boston 
to whom the bonds could be sold he went to that city 
and learned that the man was about to start west. He 
boarded the train with him and came to Chicago, and 
still the bonds were not placed. He continued with 
him to Kansas City, and still they were not placed. 
He returned with him, and before they parted the 
bonds were sold. 

Close mouthed! You can understand how close 
mouthed Mr. Webster is from the way he talked 
about his business. He talked about his virtues and 
weaknesses, successes and failures, just as I do. Take 
the caliber of the average close-mouthed man, and 
you will find it small. He wants to be considered wise 
when if only he would open his mouth it would be 
proved that he is as foolish as the rest of us. Some 
time I mean to visit Mr. Webster, go hunting with 
him, autoing with him, and if I do not sueceed in 
getting several items of dope that will help some 
young man who reads it I shall call myself a poor 
hunter. 

Mr. Webster’s father is 7 years old; he has been 
mayor of his town for twenty-seven years, and recently 
celebrated his sixty-first wedding anniversary. On this 
occasion the citizens of the town gave him a reception 
in the opera house, and some of his friends presented 
him with a gold headed cane which eame near being 
regarded by him as an indignity. He told them that 
when he got old he might need a cane, but that that 
time had not yet arrived. 


Mr. Webster was elected vice president of the 
association. 

We will now imagine that I have reached Minne 
apolis. 


CHARACTER OF THE CONVENTION. 

The first day opened very crdinarily, with little vim. 
The quality of President Vinkbine’s address was such 
that I was glad we were citizens of the same state. 
The steam roller went over the question of compulsory 
arbitration in a way that smashed it into the ground. 
The speaker who was expected to address the gather 
ing failed to put in an appearance. A quartet sang, 
and that prince of entertainers, the Hon. W. I. Nolan, 
exercised his power as a monologuist, and practically 


the session was at an end. The lack of spirit was 
remarked by many. 
It was the lull before the storm, however. On the 


opening of the second day’s meeting there was some 
thing doing. The other day I saw a notice hanging 
in an office, that read, ‘‘If you want to know who is 
the boss around here start something.’’ And when 
John W. Barry, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, took the plat- 
form to discuss the cost of doing a retail business, 
which really was a discussion of his Ten Command- 
ments, which were first given to the world in this 
department, he was the boss, and he started something. 

It probably would not be disputed that I have at 
tended more retail association meetings than any other 
man, and this one to me was the most interesting of 


them all. In faet, I traveled 400 miles to hear the 
question discussed, as had it not been announced that 
such was to be the program T should have been else 
where. 


The entire great audience of retail dealers sat up 
and listened. Men of weight took part in the discus 
sion, some of them agreeing as a whole, and others in 
part. Then came an unfortunate, unforseen circum 
stance. Mr. Nolan had been engaged to fill some part 
of the afternoon, and he broke into the time that 
should have been given to the question that had been 
raised by Mr. Barry. I never before saw Mr. Nolan 
take part in the meetings of this association when he 
was not thoroughly welcomed, but on this occasion 
it was felt that it was an intrusion, and JT heard it 
regretted by scores of dealers. 

As known by those who read this department, 1 
have urged that the vital questions which pertain to 
the retail business should be discussed at the conven 
tions. The proceedings at many of the meetings have 
heen perfunctory. This session of the Northwestern 
convention shows plainly that when the right but 
ton is pushed interest is excited. After the session 
| heard more than a hundred dealers talking about it. 
One prominent Jumberman remarked that two days 
should be given to a consideration of the subject. 
The fact that there is a disagreement regarding some 
of the points presented by Mr. Barry makes it all 
the more interesting. Not all were in favor of charg 
ing interest on the capital invested as an item of 














‘And each was fifteen inches long.” 


expense. The idea of charging salary to the expense 
account was not countenanced by more than half of 
those present, provided the vote taken on this point 
was good evidence. 

The main point, however, is that the ball has been set 
rolling. I believe that every dealer at that session 
of the convention carried away something under his 
hat. They were given a copy of the Ten Command- 
ments to take home with them, and if for awhile the 
ure not studied as closely as the other Ten Command- 
ments, with which I trust they are somewhat familiar, 
| shall be mistaken. The same question will be dis- 
cussed at several of the association conventions, and 
from the detail reports in this journal you may learn 
how the tide is drifting. 


THE NEW PRESIDENT. 


In my humble opinion the selection of W. R. 
of Parker, 8. 


Wood, 
D., as president of the association, is 
an excellent one. I visited his town and the citizens 
regard him as rock. He has grown up 
with the town; has done a very successful lumber busi- 
ness, and in connection with it has run an abstract 
office. It would not surprise me to learn that he had 
dickered some in real estate. In the earlier days he 
was criticized by the young ladies of, his 
auequaintance because he did not select one of them 
better half. For years he roomed in his offiee, 
rendy at any hour of the night to load out a customer 
as oftentimes he was called upon to do when the coun: 
try was newer than it is at present. But finally, 
weary of sweeping out his bedroom and making his own 
hed, a lady became Mrs. Wood, and now there are 
three fine children at the Wood home which the father 
calls the three splinters. From a business standpoint, 
and socially, President Wood stands as high as any 
of us, and let me tell you, that is going some. I did 
not have a chance to congratulate him in Minneapolis, 


solid as 


severely 


as a 


and J do it now. 
A ROUND TABLE GATHERING. 
There was a little bunch of lumbermen who Itad 


gathered on the moment and among them was W. E, Pen- 
field, sales manager for the Pine Tree Lumber Com- 
pany, of Little Falls, Minn., who eame down to meet 
his host of customers, and who is properly known as 
‘“The Story Teller,’’ and his stories soared around the 
room like pigeons; the only Col. Pat King, of Ellen- 
dale, N. D., a man who, for emitting the friendly spirit, 
regular human geyser. Mr. Hole said, ‘‘Get 
Colonel King’s photo, and we will print it with a crown 
on bis head.’’ And rightly it would be placed, too. 


is a 
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‘Miss Hazlehurst’s salary is gaged by the number of 
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The colonel gave me a scrap of history of his section 
that was really depressing. When I visited him, in 
Ellendale, I seriously considered pawning my dia- 
monds and buying a little land. For this land a real 
estate agent wanted $12.50 on acre. ‘‘Don’t you give 
it,’’? said the colonel. ‘‘If you want that land I will 
get it for you for $10.’’ On second thought I didn’t 
know what kind of a showing I would make traveling 
around the country minus diamonds, and my pride 
kicked the bottom out of the scheme. And now the 
colonel tells me that this same land is worth from 
$30 to $40 an acre. If I had been half-witted in a 
business way I would be clipping coupons now, as I 
can’t tell how many opportunities for making money 
have come my way. But what in tunket would it have 
amounted to? I don’t look as though I was starving, 
do If I was introduced to a dealer in the Lumber 
Exchange. ‘‘Is this you; will you forgive me if I 
hug’you?’’ he asked; and it did me more good to feel 
that man’s arms around my shoulders than it would 
to hear the clink of a dozen silver dollars in my 
pocket. : 

At the table was C. H. Hass, of Holstein, Iowa, a 
town that was named after my old black cow; O. L. 
Hedlund, of Sioux City, who travels in South Dakota, 
southern Minnesota, Nebraska and northern Iowa for 
the Pine Tree company; and a gentleman named Will- 
jams, brother-in-law of Will Sanford, formerly of 
Freeport, Ill., and now of Chicago. I didn’t eateh Mr. 
Williams’ hailing point, but anyone who is connected 
with Will Sanford can travel in my company if he will. 

The first time I met Mr. Hedlund he was an intense 
chicken crank, and when I told him I had recovered 
from the disease he looked at me askance, as though I 
had degenerated. Today when I asked him how the 
chicken business was he said it had collapsed like a 
punctured balloon; that he cleaned out his beautiful 
‘‘birds’’ at 4 cents a pound. He would like to 
attend a chicken convention in which the cost of 
keeping the little fowls would be discussed, as was 
the cost of selling lumber at this convention, and if it 
were done and the results made public he thinks that 
more than 10,000 chickens would get their heads 
chopped off in less than a week. 


THE ONLY MAN UP. 


When at the meeting those who had attended every 
convention of the association during its twenty-three 
years of existence were asked to stand, Colonel Traer 
Baker was the only man on his feet. Secretary Hollis 
had, of course, been in attendance at all of them, as he 
has been secretary since the association was organized. 
Colonel Baker tells me that when he came to Minne- 
apolis on that occasion it was the first time he had 
visited the city. 

During the year a certain fish dinner had been men- 
tioned in the correspondence between the colonel and 
myself, and when we met he asked, ‘‘When shall it 
be?’’ I may say in passing that this fish dinner is a 
regular annual event. While so many of the others 
are fooling away their time in the hotel lobbies, the 
colonel and I hike to the premier restaurant of the 
city, eat fish, have a heart-to-heart talk, and settle 
some of the great questions which agitate the social, 
religious and political world. I wish that a roomful 
of young men could have heard the colonel’s talk on 
the subject of the higher education. It was too per- 
sonal to repeat here—but I wish they could have 
heard it. He said things that started the tears trick- 
ling down my weather bronzed old cheeks. And many 
a young man, could he have heard it, would have prom- 
ised himself, I believe, that he would go for it, no 
matter if in the race his toes stuck out of his shoes, 
or his knees through his pantaloons. 

When the fish were brought on I laid a rule on 
them that has measured the thickness of many a board 
and shingle, and each was fifteen inches long. To use a 
word that is an abomination in my eyes, I am not 
‘foverly’’ tall, but the colonel is, and putting us 
together we make two fair sized men, You would 
hardly say that we could eat two fish of that size, 
but on the completion of the meal they were both 
swimming in us. And I tell you, when we left the 
restaurant we were full up. 

Speaking of Colonel Baker being the only member 
of the association who has attended every convention, 
recalls to mind how many of the members that years 
ago I saw at these meetings have passed on. The 
older men are mostly gone, and younger men have 
taken their places. A friend remarked to me that 
when he looked over that large audience he was sur- 
prised to see so many young men. Of the dozens of 
the members whom in the past I was entitled to 
think of as kind of old chums, where are they? There 
remain Sarles and King, of North Dakota; Baker, 
Finkbine, Greef and Barry, of Iowa, and the others 
have died, or dropped out. And not long hence, in the 
natural course of events, they will miss the rest of us 
at the conventions, provided they do miss us, and the 
younger chaps will have it all their own way. 

Mr. Penfield was telling me that when looking 
over the old membership list of the Mississippi Valle: 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen’s Association, 
organized (though under a different name) twenty 
years ago, of the names of twenty-seven on the first 
two pages of the record, twenty-one are dead. And 
thus, in a steady procession, we march on to our graves, 
But, boys! Here’s that in the great beyond we may 
pass our time as pleasantly as we have at these con- 
ventions. If we can do that you will never catch me 
kicking. 

AN INTERESTING LOBBY EXHIBIT. 


All you who improve your minds by reading my in- 
spired articles know how I stand on the pocket planing 
mill proposition. I have been called the dad of that 


kind of mill, and whether that be so or not, I advo- 
cated the use of simple machinery in the retail yard 
for shaping up material to meet the wants of con- 
sumers before I ever saw anything of the kind. But 
no matter who was father of the idea, the child lived 
and is growing. 

When the annual meeting of the Union association 
was held in Dayton, Ohio, George Cross brought -on 
one of his eleven yellow mules with which he deliv- 
ered from his yard in Columbus, and stabled it in the 
lobby of the Algonquin hotel, the association head- 
quarters. The moment I saw the Oshkosh Logging 
Tool Company’s saw rig in the lobby of the West, sur- 
rounded by a railing, my mind was carried back to 
that amusing mule episode. Not that there is any re- 
semblance between a piece of machinery and a mule, 
but there is no accounting for the workings of the 
mind. ‘‘To my notion,’’ as my puritanical old grand- 
father used to say, this exhibit should have interested 
the retail lumberman more than any other at the hotels. 

With my hat cocked on the back of my head I eir- 
culated around that lobby asking more than a score 
dealers what they knew about machinery similar to the 
Oshkosh exhibit, and with a single exception there 
was a negative answer. The question was put up to 
several lineyard managers, and to a man they said 
their companies had nothing of the kind in the yards. 
One of them said his company had no yard so large 
as to warrant anything of the kind. Great guns! 
Think of that. I asked a salesman who travels over 
portions of Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska and both Da- 
kotas, and he said there was not a yard in his territory 
that has any machinery of the kind. If I was used to 
blushing I should have blushed for my fellow country- 
men on hearing this testimony. 

Across the lobby I saw J. C. Johnston, of Luverne, 
Minn., in whose yard I had seen a saw table, and he 
was asked what he thought otf it. For twelve months 
he kept an exact record of the way it paid, and you 
couldn’t induce him to throw it out for four times 
its cost. Neither could you induce any dealer who 
ever used one to dispense with it. They may cuss me 
under their breath for saying it, but the cold fact is 
that in the territory mentioned the dealers are not up 
to snuff in the way of using simple machinery in their 
yards, making money, pleasing and holding customers 
that they are in other localities. Of course, they can 
plug along in the old rut, if such is their prayer; but 
they are missing it. 


In a certain town a dealer put in a pocket planing 
mill at a cost of less than $800, and his competitor 
thought he was the fool of fools. The idea of ma- 
chinery in a retail yard! But that machinery paid 
a big dividend the first month it was in operation, and 
it kept right at it. The competitor who at first 
wouldn’t wipe his foot on such a thing, for self pro- 
tection put in like machinery. He saw what his 
neighbor was doing and was converted. 

Pray, don’t think it is any of my business whether 
you are prepared to please your customers or not, but 
my interest in the retail trade is such that when the 
whip of improvement cracks I like to see the dealers 
prick up their ears. 


THE LADIES—LAST, BUT NOT LEAST. 


We coarse men, who call ourselves lords of creation, 
are liable to overlook the products of our ribs who are 
accomplishing so much in the lumber field as many of 
us are. Mrs. J. D. Young, of La Crosse, Wis., who 
addressed the meeting, is a shining example of this 
fact. On the death of her husband several years ago 
Mrs. Young took up his work and has personally man- 
aged the line of yards successfully. She attends the 
conventions of the Northwestern and the Wisconsin, 
and from these sources she says she has learned much, 

Miss Olga H. Swenson has enarge of the Minneapolis 
office of Schwager & Nettleton, of Seattle. 

Miss Grace Hazelhurst is in charge of the exhibit of 
the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
and the Southwestern Washington Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, in the Lumber Exchange. This 
exhibit still excites interest, several dealers and build- 
ers dropping in every day to be shown the beauty of 
the western woods. Since the exhibit was installed more 
than 2,000 residences in the Twin Cities and their im- 
mediate vicinity have been finished with the woods, 
the merits of which are explained by the lady in 
charge. At a meeting of these associations, held De- 
cember 28, an appropriation was voted to establish a 
similar exhibit in Chicago. When I was informed that 
Miss Hazelhurst’s salary is gaged by the number of 
visitors to the place I told her I would drop in every 


hour of the day. 
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- MANUFACTURE AND USES OF CHARCOAL. ~ 


Chareoal is manufactured in a number of ways, chiefly 
in the pit where wood is covered with earth and little 
air.is admitted while the burning continues; or it is 
made in a retort or closed furnace, where the necessary 
heat to drive off the liquids and gases is applied from 
without and does not come from the combustion of the 
wood within. Sometimes the charring is done with 
superheated steam under pressure; and, further, there 
are combinations of different processes which bring about 
the results desired in producing a commercial charcoal. 

The product has a comparatively wide range of uses, 
but where one kind suits a certain purpose another may 
not answer. It, therefore, becomes necessary to know 
what kind of charcoal is under consideration before its 
best use can be pointed out. A large quantity is burned 
for fuel in grates, stoves, furnaces, ovens, laundries, 
bakeries and similar places. Its value is in the heat it 
gives, and practically all kinds made by the pit process 
or dry distillation answer this purpose. Blacksmiths 
employ it at their forges, sometimes because it is cheaper 
or more convenient than coal, and sometimes because it 
is esteemed better than coal in welding and other work 
on the anvil. It may be employed when soldering is 
done with the blowpipe. It is employed on a much larger 
scale in plants where metals are smelted. In some de- 
partments of metallurgy charcoal is considered indis- 
pensable. A century ago it was used almost to the ex- 
clusion of coal and coke in extensive regions, and thou- 
sands of acres of forests in the Appalachian mountain 
regions were cut clean to supply charcoal for iron fur- 
naces. It is not considered of such importance now, but 
enormous quantities are still in demand for reducing ore. 
Filtration plants use large amounts of charcoal. It is 
highly efficacious in taking up impurities that come in 
contact with it. Municipal water plants purify the 
domestic supplies for cities and towns by passing water 
through strata of charcoal and sand. The charcoal is 
particularly potent in removing coloring matter from 
liquids, and its use is not confined to water works but 
extends to the manufacture or preparation of fluids of 
many kinds. It is the most important agent in refining 
sugar, the syrup of which is passed through charcoal. 
The best kind for that purpose is made of bones, and 
not wood, although wood charcoal gives similar results 
but in a less degree. When the charcoal has seen service 
as a filter until it is so surcharged with impurities that 
they can not be removed, even by reburning, the material 
may be manufactured into commercial fertilizers. 

Charcoal is a filter for air, gases and vapors as well 
as fluids. So remarkable is its capacity for absorption 
that it takes up and holds obnoxious as well as harmless 
gases, sometimes to the extent of ninety times its own 
bulk. Filters made of it are placed over the openings 
of sewers to absorb the offensive volatile emanations. 
It does this by bringing the effluvia into contact with 
the condensed oxygen within its pores. Pans of powdered 
charcoal, for purification purposes, are placed about dis- 
secting rooms in medical colleges, in wards of hospitals 
and in factories, shops or rooms where animal products 
are handled and are liable to taint the air. It is claimed 
for it that if applied in direct contact it will arrest 
decomposition in meat that is no longer fresh; but it 


does so in appearance rather than in fact, for the 
putrefaction continues, though the charcoal takes up 
and destroys the odor. 

Charcoal has, in a small way, long been used as a 
medicine and even as a food. It is administered for 
indigestion, while biscuits with powdered chacoal as 
one of the ingredients are sometimes offered as a diet. 
Its value as a medicine and food, if it has any, 
is due to its power of purifying by absorption. It has 
long had a reputation as a cleanser of the teeth, and 
was once widely used for that purpose, before modern 
toothbrushes and dental preparations were known. It 
was thought more effective if applied with a toothbrush 
made by bruising the end of a dogwood twig to a brush- 
like softness. Charcoal is still employed in manufactur- 
ing certain tooth powders. 

Charcoal is one of the ingredients of gunpowder, but 
the ordinary article made in the pit will not answer. The 
charcoal from one wood may be very different from 
that made from another. Boxwood gives a very solid 
and willow a porous charcoal. The kind most used in 
powder making is burned from willow, alder and cotton- 
wood. Formerly, in England, and perhaps it is true 
yet, the government maintained extensive areas of alder 
for a reserve powder supply in case of war; while in this 
country some of the large gunpowder manufacturers 
plant a select species of willow, cultivate the holts and 
draw charcoal from that source as they need it. The 
charcoal used in powder making must ignite easily. 
Here, again, a very marked difference exists in charcvals 
made by different processes. Red charcoal, which 18 
made by steam heat, at a temperature of 572 degrees 
I’., ignites quickly and easily, and is often used in 
making sporting gunpowder. Other charcoal, made of 
high temperatures, is very slow to take fire—some of it 
refuses to ignite if thrown into a caldron of melted iron. 

An important and widespread use for charcoal is for 
insulation. It is a poor conductor of heat, and is em- 
ployed as packing within the walls of ice chests, re- 
frigerators, cold storage plants, ice houses and about 
pipes and ttbing where a nonconductor of heat +8 
required. ; 

The product has many other uses, seme of which are 
of much importance in manufacturing. It enters into 
electrical apparatus, such as lights, batteries and insula- 
tion. It is a polishing material fer silverware, and its 
softness and freedom from grit make it one of the most 
valuable that can be had. In colonial times in this 
country it was about the only polishing preparation 
known, and was everywhere relied upon to keep a wigs 
face on the household plate. Artists use a very smal 
but an exceedingly select quantity of charcoal for crayon 
work. The best is made by burning grapevine twigs. 


* ments, 


Ae ee etl 
LUMBERMAN BANK OFFICIAL. ' 

At the election of the board of the American National 
bank, of Fort Smith, Ark., a few days ago, C. W. Jones, 
general manager of the Fort Smith Lumber ‘ pany; 
of Fort Smith, was elected vice president to succee 
Melvin Cornish. This is one of the strongest banks 10 
that city. 
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COST OF RUNNING A RETAIL LUMBER YARD AS OBSERVED IN OHIO. 


One of the most important and helpful sessions of the 
annual convention of the Ohio Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers at Columbus was that of Thursday 
morning, January 19, which was largely taken up with 
a discussion of the cost of doing business in retail 
Jumber yards. A number of speakers talked on the sub- 
ject in a succinct and authoritative way. The question 
was introduced by J. W. Smith, of Portsmouth. His 
remarks in substance were as follows: 


The subject that I have been called to speak on is a big 
one. I wrote President Artz two or three months previous 
to this convention, asking him to prepare a place on the 
program for a full discussion of this question. Since writ- 
ing the letter to President Artz I have been og | the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and find that this question is being 
discussed thoroughly for its readers and is made the topic 
before other conventions. 

This subject is one of great importance to every one in 
the business; it matters not what kind of business, the most 
important question is: What does it cost to do business? 
If we can arrive at the cost, it is a very easy matter to 
rovide for a profit. I have been working on this subject 
n my own business for about three years, trying to devise 
plans of bookkeeping, cost records etc., for the purpose of 
keeping an absolute accurate account of the different depart- 
ments in our business. I find it a bigger undertaking than 
| at first expected. I find that the majority of people in 
the lumber business have not been keeping accurate account 
of costs; those who have (if any) have kept the information 
to themselves so far as I have any knowledge. If anyone 
suggests the idea of going to all the trouble and expense 
that are necessary just to find out what it costs to do busi- 
ness, his plan is laughed at and he is often called a crank. 
The majority of office help does not take readily to the 
idea. I find it is rather difficult to get your own help to 
work faithfully on the subject, because of the fact it looks 
foolish in their opinion to waste paper and time to get this 
information. It took one year of the time that I was 
working on the subject to convince some of my co-workers 
in my own business that it was necessary to change our 
system of bookkeeping from the oldtime, out of-date ideas. 
1 might say the first and original suggestions of _e— 
accounts was the system that we were using at that time, 
and I believe we were on a par with the majority of book- 
keeping systems used in the retail lumber business at that. 

At this date we have what in my opinion is a first class 
system of up-to-date bookkeeping. A retail lumberman can 
close his books at any time, at the end of any day, week or 
any month, and tell exactly what he has done, whether he 
has made or lost money, just as easy as our large commer- 
cial houses and banks can. The system I refer to carries 
with it a perpetual inventory of all stocks that you have on 
hand; it provides you a record for keeping all real estate, 
machinery etc., in fact, everything that is an asset of the 
company, and whether these assets are changed by pur- 
chases, sales or depreciation in value, by making the proper 
records you have a detailed record of all assets before you 
at all times. In order to make this system of service to any 
concern (in fact it does not matter what system you may 
have), you have got to have enough interest in it to make 
a proper record following every purchase and every sale 
that changes your stock. It is an easy matter to keep the 
record accurate, 

This subject is so great and is so full of good arguments 
that it would take several pages of a book to explain all 
that could be said in favor of keeping an accurate record of 
all the cost in connection with any business, no matter how 
small or large the business may be. I wish to state that 
the only foundation on which a successful small business 
can base its hopes for future success or expansion is a first 
class up-to-date system of cost records of the different de 
partments, with up-to-date bookkeeping. The mapping out 
of a system is the foundation on which to base your hopes 
for the information of what it costs you to do business. 
Plan your work. Work your plan. g 

I hope some of the members have come prepared to fur- 
nish us with the information of what it costs them to do 
business; what percent it is necessary to add to the face 
of each invoice to cover overhead expense etc., and to give 
us an idea what is the actual (or estimated) cost of any 
article that we may buy to carry in stock to sell in a regu 
lar retail way. There are numerous items to be taken into 
account that cost the retailer money that has to come out 
of the profits of his sales. If they are not provided for 
when the price is made to the customer the dealer may come 
out at the little end of the horn. 


Discussion Begins. 


8. 8. King, of Dayton, opening the discussion, said: 


You are selling lumber, or you may be selling a number of 
things. You are selling merchandise, and if you pay $20 
for an article and sell it for $25 the $5 goes into a fund 
of gross profits. You have got to pay your bills and the 
bills are going to come out of the gross profits. If you 
have done a business on which the gross profits have been 
$50,000 and the net result shows a clear gain of $10,000, 
then it has cost you $40,000 to carry on the business. 

Now, how are you going to compute, or apply — per- 
centage of expense? ‘The first thing that comes into your 
minds is: “How much must I add to the cost of that ma 
terlal in order to make a reasonable profit and cover the ex- 
pense of handling?’ I can not give much time to this 
question now, but I want to say that we do not pay as 
much attention as we should to this in order to arrive at 
the cost. = 

We have tried pretty hard on two or three occasions in 
our planing mill to find out what things cost us. When we 
want to know what a sideboard should cost, our man is 
instructed to report to the office the amount of material and 
time required in the making. We arrive at the cost in that 
manner in a specific case, but not in general instances. 

I will give you some figures, beginning in 1900. But 
before doing that I will reply to an inquiry from Mr. Artz 
“§ to whether or not we can allot to each year’s business 
4 certain amount for fire loss in proportion to the cost. 
_We have been in the business twenty years, and in that 
time we have lost about $50,000 by tire-——that is, by one 
fire. We do not have a fire every year, but it came good 
and hard when it did come. 
noon the question is, should that be taken into considera 

on? We should be able to allot to each year’s business an 
amount sufficient to cover loss by fire. I cannot do so from 
= (own experience, but the insurance companies can_ tell 

Very closely what the percentage of loss by fire is. Forty 
Percent of the premiums that you pay is fire loss. So that if 
Fao pay out $1,000 in premiums for your fire insurance, 
co 58s that amount is loss. The loss of stock companies 
whic percent, so that there is a considerable sum there 

ch should be taken into consideration. 
rate tone’ I have eliminated that, and have made a sepa 
ex em of each year’s business, and will show you the 
ence the Dayton Lumber Company has had in ten 


harnderstand, we know our gross profits for the year. We 
exactly aceurate system of keeping books, and we know 
difference Ow much we have made during the year. 
— ence between your gross profit and net profit is what it 
pon Ph aed ou to do business during the year. If you buy 
from and pay for them and then allow them to get away 
a baa cu Without your getting any return for them, that is 
is what (ou and an expense. The expense of a business 
ust th t costs you to do that business—bad accounts are 
thin th Same as your salary, office expenses etc.—every- 

® that you pay out of gross profits is expense, so, as I 


see it, there is only one final result, and at the end of the 
year, you know how much you have ‘lost out of gross profits. 
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We did very little business that year; our planing mill 
was gone and we tried to keep pretty close to the line. We 
did not make any money and it cost us over 8 percent. In 
1909 it cost us 12.94 percent and in 1910 it cost us 10.58 
percent. ‘Taking the average for the ten years it amounts 
to $12.39. 

Mr. Artz asks, “How do you account for the fluctuation?” 
That is in accordance with the volume of business. How- 
ever, that does not absolutely bear out. In 1903 I think 
we were at about top-notch, and it cost us 13.89 percent, 
and that, no doubt, was the result of a lot of bad bills-—— 
accounts that you would charge to profit and loss, 

Thé fact that you do a big volume of business is abso- 
lutely no guaranty that you are going to have a small per- 
centage of cost, for the bigger the volume of business you 
are doing the most likely you are to run into bad accounts. 

Now, if I should have taken the fire loss and distributed 
it through the ten years, which would hardly have even 
then been a fair proportion, because the time covered is 
longer than that, yet tomorrow we might have another fire. 
One can not tell. If we had applied the fire loss it would 
have cost us 14 percent throughout the ten years’ business. 


The Cost of Doing Business. 


Now, I do not want you to go home and feel that because 
the Dayton Lumber Company has had the experience of its 
costing it 14 percent it is safe for you to figure your 
business 14 percent above the cost of the material for doing 
business. The character of your work is probably different. 
We have a planing mill at which we do—lI say it with great 
modesty——high grade work. We do a lot of work in mahog- 
any. Ve had one job that used up 200,000 feet of ma- 
hogany. We do quite a lot of work in quartered oak. Mind 
you, it does not cost us any more to handle 1,000 feet of 
mahogany than it does to handle 1,000 feet of yellow 
pine. If you apply 14 percent to yellow pine you get left. 

We figure that on oak lumber, yellow pine, Tnenaion, 
0plar ete., it will cost you from $2.10 to $2.25 to take that 
umber off the car and put it on your yard and deliver it; 
that is, if you do as we do in Dayton—deliver lumber with- 
out any extra charge. We have felt sometimes that it is a 
mistake to do so and that we should make a charge, but as 
yet we have not. That may be a weakness of ours, but it 
will cost, as I have said, from $2.10 to $2.25 to take the 
Sogo off the car, put in on the yard and deliver it on 
the job. 

I know there are some yards that do not have the expense 
and the high rate of insurance and taxation that we have in 
a city the size of Dayton, and probably they could handle 
the lumber for less money. We feel very sure if you buy 
lumber at $20 and sell it for $22.50 you are in the hole 
at the end of the year. We can not do it in Dayton, and you 
ean not begin to make any profit until you have passed 
the $22.50 mark on $20 lumber. 

Anvother point I am going to make to those who are in- 
terested in planing mills: We have figured, and this is 
not altogether from our own experience, but we also have 
taken into consideration the experiences of some of our neigh- 
bors, if you are running a planing mill, you should compute 
your cost upon the productive labor you use-—-the man at 
the bench and the man at the machine—and to get your 
expenses you will have to put it (now you will be surprised) 
at 120 percent. 

With a bench man at 30 cents an hour, if you charge your 
customer less than 66 cents, you are behind, You have got 
to charge 66 cents to play even. When you figure up your 
cost, if you do not add 120 percent to your productive ac- 
count, you will be in the hole. 


William Ryan, of Toledo, speaking from his own ex- 
perience, said: 

We have been in the business about fourteen years. Our 
system is to add 15 percent to the cost price of the lumber ; 
that is, for labor and for wear and tear, and then we add 
about 5 percent for collections and depreciations, and we 
have been fairly suecessful with about 20 percent. We get 
our profit out of that 20 percent and the expense of doing 
business is a great deal less. I find that the average lumber 
dealer in Toledo, when he checks over his accounts, finds 
that the average loss of the dealer is nearly 2 percent. I 
have found that, for the period of time in business and the 
amount of business done, 2 percent is about the average of 
their loss for bad accounts, or, in a period of years, it 
will about average that much. Some, of course, do not jose 


that much. 
The Absolute Cost. 


i. A. Hildreth, of Columbus, addressed the convention 
as follows: 


This matter has been of very great interest to me, but I 
have only in the last two years known anything about the 
absolute cost. We have just finished our year and we find 
that our absolute cost is 10% percent. hat includes all 
overhead expense. 

Right in this line I will say that I have adopted a new 
system. On my estimate sheet, instead of showing bill 
stuff at $25 and flooring and ceiling et whatever price it 
may be, I now take everything together in order to arrive 
at the cost and figure the cost on my estimate and then | 
add 33% percent to the cost, which makes up my total, in- 
stead of taking it at so much a thousand feet. find that 
this is one of the most desirable methods I have ever 
adopted in my thirty years’ experience, and I find it thor- 
oughly satisfactory. 

I think this 10% percent is ss low, and I was sur 
prised myself to know what the expense really was. We 
do quite a good business. Our volume of business has not 
been great, but our overhead expenses have been considerable. 
We do not charge any interest on investment. 

I have found that in curtailing expenses, it Is one of the 
hardest propositions, in fact, almost impossible, to curtail 
at the expensive end. We can curtail at the small end— 
the cheap labor end—but we can not curtail at the ex- 
pensive end. We can not let the mill foreman or the in- 
spector go, because you can not pick either up everywhere, 
but you can let your laborer go. 

This subject interests me very much, because I have gone 
along blindly and have had no idea of the overhead and 
fixed expenses. In regard to that estimating proposition: I 
think if some of you gentlemen will try that method you 
will find it very satisfactory. 

1. J. Callahan, of Dayton, also spoke on the subject 
of cost. He said: 

I have given a great deal of attention to the question of 
cost. We charge interest on investment and charge off 
each year a certain percentage for loss. We charge off our 
percentage and deduct the money out of the business and 
deposit it in a separate account, because we might need it 
some other day. We do this in order to insure our ac- 
counts, and we havé followed this plan for a number of 
veve run a planing mill and yard and we keep the cost 
of handling lumber entirely separate. We find that it costs 


us $2.25 for every thousand feet of lumber; 20 cents for 
shingles; 30 cents for lath and 3 cents for every post, plus 
10 percent for overhead expenses. This item of overhead ex- 
pense includes interest on investment, salaries, losses and 
all the incidental expenses, 

If we sell lumber that cost us $20 for $24.25, we have 
not made one cent. I do not think our costs are out of 
properties and our losses are extremely small. In fact our 
osses for a number of years amounted to one-fourth of one 
vercent. We do not charge it off at that amount, however. 
Ve charge a higher rate than that. We insure our accounts 
ourselves, by charging off a certain percentage for loss and 
then taking that money out of the business and depositing it. 


Breaking Even. 


In the planing mill we figure a little bit differently than 
Mr. King does. We find that machine work is worth 150 
vercent on the cost of productive labor behind that machine. 
Ve do not charge quite so much for bench labor. We 
charge 60 percent for bench labor. Now to this you must 
add the cost of the material plus the percentage. This, of 
course, does not give you any profit. It simply gives us, 
according to our figures, sufficient to break even. 

Our experience covers a great many years, and we find 
that the cost of hauling lumber in and out of the yard 
runs very close. We are cutting down the cost of handling 
lumber, but our grades are costing us more and we have 
longer hauls, so that it actually costs us as much now to 
handle lumber as it did ten years ago. 


J. W. Smith, of Portsmouth, resuming the discussion, 
said: 


Gentlemen, there is some question in my mind as to how 
you compute these prices. The point that I first men- 
tioned was, What percent should you add to the face of 
the invoice, which you have before you always, in order 
to cover expenses? 

If you take the percent on the whole amount of business 
you have done, you have a greater amount of money and it 
essens the percent. I do not think it is safe for any lumber- 
man to figure at doing business on 10 percent. t your 
cost records prove that to you. think you had better 
figure at 20 percent; some say 25 percent. At any rate 
you have got to be very careful. 


C. A. Smith, of Newark, related his own experience 
and observation in the matter of cost: 


My firm is engaged in the retail business at Newark. 
Covering a period of eight years, it has cost us from 15 to 
IS percent, according to the volume of business done. Now, 
it seems to me that the trouble about getting the percent 
is because the other fellow has not done the right thing. 
He is “the nigger in the wood pile.’ 1 only hope that the 
competitor who is in the “wood pile’ will come out and get 
a better place to stay. 


Stability of Prices. 


A. C. Davis, of Columbus, made a vigorous address, 
as follows: 


I am very much interested in this subject, not altogether 
as to what it costs us, but as to the stability of prices. I 
think if we could realize what it costs us to do business, 
our prices would be governed, 

I want to look at this question from the standpoint of a 
business venture, ‘To engage in a business and do it profit- 
ably your capital is entitled to earn at least 6 percent. Here 
in Columbus a few years ago the dealers undertook to find 
out what it cost them to handle lumber, and they found 
that it costs from $4.25 to $6.35 a thousand feet. That 
depends, of course, upon the disadvantages under which one 
is working. 

If a business In which I have a vital interest can not earn 
me, above expenses, 6 percent on the money invested and 
my salary and then a profit, any man can have it who has 
the money to buy it out, because it is purely a business ven- 
ture, and not an interest earner. 

I maintain that it ought to be charged with interest so 
that one can see if the business is paying him to bother his 
brain about it, I have got to get more than my 6 percent 
and my salary, because can hire out to another man and 
earn my salary and let him do the thinking, 

Then, too, as Mr. King said a few minutes ago, there was 
u loss incurred by them unexpectedly, by reason of a fire. 
We are all liable to run against loss by bad accounts and 
loss by tire, and if we are doing business on an Interest 
and salary basis we are not recompensed by the amount 
of business. 

We tried in Columbus a few years ago to have every 
dealer realize the cost of handling fumber as a price steadier. 
In a large business like Mr. King’s I would say that the fixed 
charges do not increase relative to the amount of business. 
We little fellows who do not handle so much have certain 
fixed expenses. If we do $50,000 worth of business we 
would be doing it at a loss, but if we do $100,000 worth of 
business we make a profit, because our fixed expenses are 
practically the same; that is, our inspector, bookkeeper, mill 
foreman ete, 

The Item of Cost, 


It is the handling in the lumber business that costs. If 
the lumber dealers in any community will consider this 
question as to what they should have in the oe of recom- 
pense for the business risks they are taking of losing all 
their capital, they would all come to the conclusion that 
they should have more than 6 percent and their salaries 
out of it. A person can take his services out and sell 
them to another man at the same salary. He can take his 
money out and deposit it in a good bank and it will earn 
interest for him and he will not have to worry one hour 
about it. A man must have something for his business 
venture, 

We can steady prices in this state or any other state 
by realizing what it costs to do business and what our 
money invested in the business should earn and what our 
services are worth. I am looking at the question from the 
price-steadier viewpoint; not from the point of what it 
actually costs to do business. I know what it costs to do 
business, and I am satisfied, by the statements which have 
been made here this morning, that some of the gentlemen 
who have considered the question of cost, have not taken 
into account all the items which should be properly consid- 
ered. I know it costs more than what Brother King and 
Brother Hildreth state it has averaged them, and I think if 
you will take all the items which enter into the cost of 
doing business, the interest on your investment, real estat 
capital invested ete., you would’ be surprised at the actua 
amount that it does cost you. 


Close of the Argument. 


In closing the discussion President J. E. 
Dayton, said: 


It is all very well to consider what it is going to cost 
us to do business, but there is also another question which 
we must not overlook, and that is, what is the other fellow 
going to charge? Now, there is only one way to bring the 
other fellow up, and that is by educating him. Give him 
the trade papers to read. I have no fear of the men who 
come to the conventions. It is the fellow who sits at home 
and says “I can't afford to give two or three days to 5S to 
Columbus and attend the convention.” He is the fellow 
who adds 5 or 10 percent to the pees of the lumber and 
thinks he is making money. He is the fellow who ought 
to read the trade papers. 


Principal 


Artz, of 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 


January 31—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association annual, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. 

January 31-February 1—-Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
clation of the United States, Sinton hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

January 31—Montana Larch & Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation; Kalispell. 

February 1-2—Tri-State Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Evansville, Ind. 

February 7—Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, Ottawa, 
Ont. 


February 7—Michigan Association of Traveling Lumber 
& Sash & Door Salesmen, Wenonah hotel, Bay City, Mich. 

February 7-9—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Bay City, Mich. 

February 8—-Western 
Spokane, Wash. 

February 14—-Southeastern Missouri 
Association, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

February 14-16—Western Canada 
Association, Winnipeg, Man. 

February 15-17—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Deal- 
ers’ Association, Chicago, Hotel LaSalle; cement dealers 
meet on the 17th in special session. 

February 20—Salesmen’s Protective Association, Seelbach 
hotel, Louisville, Ky. 

February 20-22—Western Retail 
tion, Palace hotel, San Francisco. 

February 21—Central Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Des Moines, lowa. 

February 21-22 Ronteeky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Seelbach hotel, Louisville, Ky. 

February 21-23—-Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Pfister hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 

March 1-2—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, New Willard hotel, Washington, D. C. 

March 11—Buffalo Lumber Exchange, 
quarters, Buffalo. 

March 14-15-—-Lumbermen’s Association of New Mexico & 
Arizona, Roswell, N. M. 

April 1—Philadelphia 
building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

April 11—-Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Auditorium, 
Houston, Tex. 

May 3-4—National 
Chicago. 


WASHINGTON MEETING PLACE FOR NATIONAL 
WHOLESALERS. 


At a meeting of a board of trustees of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association it was de- 
cided to hold the nineteenth annual convention of the 
organization at Washington, D. C., Wednesday and 
Thursday, March 1 and 2. Headquarters will be main- 
tained at the New Willard hotel and the meeting will 
be held in the ballroom. 

Accommodations at the hotel can be secured by com- 
municating direct with the officers, or by application to 
the secretary of the Nationux] Wholesale Lumber Dea- 
lers’ Association, 66 Broadway, New York city. In- 
formation from members shows that the meeting this 
year will be very largely attended. It is suggested 
that reservations be made as promptly as possible in 
order to secure good rooms. 

A number of suggestions in regard to the subjects 
to be presented at the meeting have been received, all 
of which will have careful consideration and will re- 
sult, it is believed, in an unusually interesting pro- 
gram. In the event that members have any special 
problems that they would like to have considered, they 
are invited to communicate with the secretary so that 
the matter can be handled promptly and such recom- 
mendations as necessary be made. 

Further announcements regarding the meeting and 
banquet will be made at an early date. All inquiries 
should be addressed to E. F. Perry, secretary, 66 
Broadway, New York city. 


Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 


Lumber Dealers’ 


Retail Lumbermen’s 


Lumbermen’s Associa- 


Exchange head- 


Lumbermen’s Exchange, Crozer 


Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 








MICHIGAN RETAILERS’ NEXT ANNUAL. 


The twenty-second annual convention of the Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association which is to be held 
in Bay City, Feb. 7-8-9, bids fair to rival any of its 
most successful predecessors. The Bay City and Sagi- 
naw wholesale lumber dealers have come to the front 
and the entertainment which is being arranged for is as 
instructive as it is lavish. 

W. D. Young & Co, have planned an excursion Tues- 
day afternoon, February 7, through their saw mill and 
flooring mill. They will explain all of the details of 
the manufacture of their products and will provide 
pleasant, hospitable, instructive entertainment for the re- 
tailers that afternoon. In the evening, as guests of the 
wholesalers, the retailers will be taken to the Washington 
theater and treated to high class entertainment. 
Wednesday afternoon special interurban cars have been 
chartered, by the Mershon-Eddy-Parker Company, of 
Saginaw, and the entire membership of the association 
will be taken to Saginaw, where they will be given a 
luncheon by their hosts and taken in squads through the 
planing mill, sash and door and interior finish factory of 
the Mershon-Eddy-Parker Company. Wednesday evening 
is the big Hoo-Hoo concatenation which, as planned, bids 
fair to entertain nearly all the visitors, and Thursday 
afternoon will be the big banquet. This will be in the 
form of a general round up and all the retailers in the 
state will have an opportunity of getting acquainted 
with those that they have not previously met. . 

Secretary Sweet was in Bay City early this week, 
making final arrangements. The hotels already have res- 
ervations engaging over half their capacity, and a large 
crowd is certain. 

James Wardrop, secretary of the National Builders’ 
Supply Association, will be one of the principal speakers 


and will deliver an address on the subject ‘‘On to Wash- 
ington.’’ Mr. Wardrop is a speaker of national reputa- 
tion and will develop some very interesting ideas. 

_C. F. Sweet, former president of the Michigan asso- 
ciation, will address the convention on ‘‘ Modern 
Commercialism.’’ This is a very broad subject and 
will undoubtedly bring out many points of immense 
value to the retail lumber dealers. 

EK. L. Ewing, of Ewing & Alexander, traffic experta, 
is scheduled to talk on traffic problems as they directly 
affect the interests of the retail lumber dealer. He is a 
man of wide experience and long service in traffic mat- 
ters and is exceptionally well equipped to handle the 
topic given him, 

C. A. Pollock, of Coldwater, will lead the ‘‘ round 
table’’ discussions and will be assisted by a number of 
the leading retailers of the state. 





AN EXODUS TO CINCINNATI. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 24.—Lewis Doster, secretary of 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States, was a guest of the Hardwood Club at its weekly 
meeting held last night. He extended an invitation to 
the members to attend the convention of the hardwood 
manufacturers at Cincinnati next week. The invitation 
was laid before the club and on vote it was decided to 
hold no meeting next week, but to attend the Cincinnati 
convention. A special party will be made up to attend 
the meeting. 





THE TRI-STATE RETAILERS’ COMING ANNUAL. 


Delegates and visitors to the fourth annual meeting 
of the Tri-State Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, to 
be held at Evansville, Ind., February 1-2, will register 
at Convention hall, E. B. A. building, at 10 o’clock 
Wednesday morning. The meeting will be opened at 2 
p. m. by an address of weleome by Ben Bosse, which will 
be responded to by William Partenheimer. President 
T. B. Wright will deliver his annual address, followed 
by the report of Henry Kollker, jr., secretary and treas- 
urer of the association. Committees will be appointed 
by President Wright. Hon. F. B. Posey, of Evansville, 
will read a paper on ‘Ohio River and Improvements,’’ 
and W. MeMaster White, of Indianapolis, will address 
the association on ‘The Etiquette of Convention.’? Dur- 
ing this time the ladies will be entertained by the ladies’ 
entertainment committee. 

At 9 p. m. a banquet will be given at the New Ven- 
dome hotel by the Evansville retailers and wholesalers of 
the association. : 

Thursday morning’s session will begin at 10 o’clock 
with reports of the several committees. Aaron M. Weil, 
of Evansville, will address the association on ‘‘Insur 
ance Applicable to the Lumber Interests and Generally,’’ 
and George L. Mass, of Indianapolis, on the ‘‘Cost of 
Operating a Retail Lumber Yard.’’ A general discussion 
will follow. 

At the afternoon session George KE. Gary, of Hopkins- 
ville, Ky., will speak on conservation, which will be dis- 
cussed by the association later. John Kleemeyer, of 
Vincennes, Ind., will discuss the relation of retailer and 
salesman, which will be followed by a general discussion. 
Unfinished business will then be taken care of, followed 
by the election and installation of officers. 

Wednesday evening a Hoo-Hoo concatenation will be 
held at E. B. A. hall. The ladies will be entertained at 
a theater party. 


FIRST ANNUAL WEST OF CHICAGO. 


San Francisco, Cau., Jan. 21.—The American Insti- 
tute of Architects opened its forty-fourth annual con- 
vention at the Hotel Fairmount last Tuesday, with a 
number of the most prominent architects of the United 
States in attendance. This is the first convention held 
west of Chicago by the institute. The desire of the 
members to see the city, which practically has been re- 
built in four years, had much to do with securing the 
convention for San Francisco. The visiting architects 
state that they have observed much that is distinctive 
and commendable in the architectural design of many of 
the new structures. After three days of profitable ses- 
sions the convention adjourned and the guests devoted 
themselves to sight seeing in the city and its environs. 








FAILED TO CRYSTALLIZE. 


Detroit, Micu., Jan. 24.—No action was taken by the 
Lumber Carriers’ Association on the matter of rates 
at the annual meeting, held in this city last week. There 
was much talk in favor of an increase, and it seemed to 
be the general opinion that rates should go up, but for 
some reason it failed to crystallize in the form of definite 
action. The following officers were elected: 

President—E. L. Fisher, Cleveland. 

First vice president-——-O. W. Blodgett, Bay City, Mich. 

Second vice president—E. M. Carleton, Cleveland. 

Third vice president—W. E. Holmes, Chicago. 

Secretary-treasurer—W. D. Hamilton, Chicago. 

Mr. Hamilton is entering upon his third term. ‘The 
board of managers comprises W. H. Teare, W. E. Holmes, 
O. W. Blodgett, W. D. Hamilton, J. O. Nessen, D. W. 
Miils, Charles S. Neff, W. E. Pierce, J. C. Garey, C. H. 
Weeks, A. R. Sinclair, E. L. Fisher, Edward Hines, C. 
H. Prescott, jr., W. H. Sharpe, H. L. Wilton, W. G. 
Spence, E. M. Carleton, H. H. Hettler, V. F. Mashek, 
Winn Schlosser, H. R. Havey, T. R. Handy, J. J. Boland, 
George F. Bell, J. C. Pringle and Myron Blodgett. 


— 


ASSOCIATION INTELLIGEN 


The report of the association for 1910 shows 130 ves. 
sels enrolled, with an aggregate tonnage of 61,084. Re 
ceipts from tonnage dues were $2,890.55 and total ex. 
penditures $2,273.32. The treasury contains a balance 
of $617.23. 





NEW YORK RETAILERS ELECT OFFICERS. 
[Special telegram to the AMHRICAN LUMBERMAN. } 


Syracuse, N. Y., Jan. 26.—The Retail Lumber Deal. 
ers’ Association of the State of New York, which jis 
holding its meeting at the Onondaga hotel, in this city 
reélected E, A. Fletch, of Rochester, president, and K. 
C. Evarts, of Rochester, secretary, late this afternoon, 
The other officers elected were: Vice presidents, W. A, 
Parkinson, of Syracuse; W. A. Wick, of Schenectady; 
T. H. Blanchard, of Buffalo, and A..S. Bartlett, of 
Binghampton. 

Directors for three years—A. G. Veeder, of Schenee- 
tady; U. P. Boright, of Chatham; C. A. Porter, of 
Auburn, and Sidney Smith, of Hamilton. 

Directors for two years to fill vacancies—F, W, 
Klock, of Syracuse, and W. R. Snyder, of Johnstown. 





LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ EXCHANGE. 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Jan. 21.—At the annual meeting of 
the Seattle Lumber Manufacturers’ Exchange, Saturday 
of this week in the office of the secretary, White build- 
ing, the following officers were elected to serve for the 
ensuing year: G. N. Skinner, of the Port Blakeley Mill 
Company, Seattle, president; 8. L. Craven, Pacific Lum- 
ber & Timber Company, vice president; H. F. Compton, 
Compton Lumber Company, treasurer; J. 8. Brace, Brace 
& Hergert Mill Company; J. B. Stuart, Bryant Lumber 
& Shingle Company; H. Kirk, Seattle Lumber Company, 
and J. V. Patterson, Moran Company, trustees. Lionel 
Swayze, who has been acting secretary several weeks, 
taking up the work at the time B. W. Sawyer resigned 
to take the management of the Adams River Lumber 
Company at Chase, B. C., will continue as secretary. 





INDIANA MANUFACTURERS’ BUREAU. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 24.—The annual meeting of 
the Manufacturers’ Bureau of Indiana was held at the 
Denison hotel Jast Thursday. There were a number of 
addresses, including talks by John Kirby, jr., of the Na- 
tional Manufacturers’ Association, and Hugh Chalmers, 
an automobile manufacturer of Detroit, Mich. Chapin 
C. Foster, president of the Foster Lumber Company, 
this city, was elected treasurer of the bureau. Other 
officers elected were president, M. W. Mix, Mishawaka; 
first vice president, B. A. Van Winkle, Hartford City; 
second vice president, Henry C. Atkins, Indianapolis; 
secretary, Henry Miesse, Indianapolis. Bills pending in 
the legislature affecting manufacturers were read and 
discussed but no action taken concerning them. 





HUDSON COUNTY (N. Y.) RETAILERS MEET. 


New York, Jan, 24.—The Hudson County Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association held its annual meeting at 
Jersey City last Thursday. Not much business of im- 
portance was transacted. The reports submitted show 
the association to be in good conditions. The old officers 
were reélected. A resolution on the death of the former 
president, Isaac P. Vanderbeek, was adopted. 





WESTCHESTER COUNTY (N. Y.) RETAILERS’ 
BANQUET. 


New York, Jan. 24.—The Westchester County Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association held its annual banquet 
at the Hotel Manhattan last Thursday, eighty guests 
being present. President Yerks was the toastmaster 
and the speakers included men prominent in the trade. 
The feature of the evening was the presentation of a 
silver service to Alonzo Guest. Mr. Guest was prom- 
inent in the affairs of the Westchester association and 
recently retired from business to become the head of the 
State Bank at New Rochelle. The presentation was made 
as a testimonial to the valuable services he had rendered 
the association. A vaudeville entertainment was pro- 
vided for the guests and the affair was voted one of 
the most successful in the history of the association. 





THIRTEENTH ANNUAL SAGINAW VALLEY 
LUMBER DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Bay City AND SAGINAW, Jan. 24.—The nineteenth 
annual dinner and meeting of the Saginaw Valley og 
ber Dealers’ Association was held Thursday evening rs 
the East Saginaw club, about sixty members and a 
being in attendance. The business meeting was held @ 
6 o’clock. The officers elected were: 

President—W. D. Young, Bay City. 

Vice president—A. H. Hemstead, Saginaw. 

‘Treasurer—B. C. Bingham, Saginaw. 

Secretary—R. C. Cooper, Saginaw. 1 

Directors—John Ross and C. A. Crump, Bay ©1') 
Mallock, Saginaw. 

Among matters of interest to the trade w: aay 
the demurrage rules put into force by the railways the 
fall and which lumbermen assert work injury fe ons 
shippers. The special committee appointed to i 
matter up with the railroads, of which 8. L. ry 
was chairman, submitted a report which showed ! 
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not been able to accomplish much in the way of defi- 
nite results. The committee was directed to continue 
its work and report later. The dinner followed the busi- 
ness meeting, S. L. Eastman presiding as toastmaster. 

Cc. L. Glasgow, chairman of the Michigan Railway 
Association, who was an invited guest, spoke briefly, out- 
lining the provisions that the commission favors in gen- 
eral and the demurrage rules in particular. He said the 
state railway commission favors rules authorized rather 
than those made by the railroads, taking exception to 
the railroads fixing their own regulations. 





BUILDERS’ AND TRADERS’ EXCHANGE ELECTS 
OFFICERS. 


CoLUMBUS, OHIO, Jan. 23.—At a special meeting of 
the newly-elected board of directors of the Columbus 
Builders’ & Traders’ Exchange, John A. Kelly was re- 
élected secretary, and E. L, Harris, for the seventeenth 
year, elected treasurer. Both were given increased sal- 
aries. Provision will also be made for an assistant sec- 
retary. Like other organizations of the city, the Colum- 
bus Builders’ & Traders’ Exchange is still anxiously seek- 
ing a new home. The organization has outgrown its pres- 
ent headquarters in the Brunson building and there is a 
growing sentiment for a new home. Material dealers are 
beginning to demand an exhibition department and the 
present home of the exchange is entirely inadequate to 
accomplish a complete display or even a partial display 
of building materials, 





NEW YORK LUMBERMEN’S CLUB SMOKER. 


New York, Jan. 25.—The complimentary smoker given 
by the Lumbermen’s Club of New York to the metropol- 
itan lumber trade last evening at the club rooms in the 
Hoffman house was largely attended. The table d’hote 
dinner in the club dining rooms preceding the smoker 
was attended by seventy-five members and guests and 
was pronounced a most successful feature, as offering 
an opportunity of renewing and making acquaintances. 
Following the dinner the members and guests met in 
the club parlor and had an enjoyable evening, the main 
feature a first class vaudeville entertainment. It was 
the second smoker given by the club and it was so suc- 
cessful that undoubtedly it will be repeated. The total 
attendance was 175 and the entertainment and program 
were in charge of the house committee, consisting of 
C, O, Shepherd and C, W. Brownson. 





MICHIGAN TRAVELERS MEET. 


Arthur F. Hoit, of Detroit, secretary and treasurer of 
the Michigan Association of Traveling Lumber & Sash & 
Door Salesmen, has issued a eall for the annual meeting 
of that organization, which will be held at the Wenonah 
hotel, Bay City, Tuesday, February 7. A banquet is 
being arranged to be held on the evening of the same 
day. 





OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS ELECTED. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Jan. 24.—The Builders’ Exchange 
has elected the following officers for the ensuing term: 
President, R. F. Creighton; vice president, KE. T. Lewis; 
second vice president, W. J. Wallace; secretary, T. H. 
Evans; and twelve new members of the board of direct- 
ors: C. H. Butler, jr., J. W. Patrick, W. R. Smith, H. E. 
Parmer, W. H. Grewar, J. F. Ehrhart, H. A Cooper, Jo- 
seph Lightman, J. 8. Minton, H. M. Sawrie, J. P. Fulcher 
and Charles Sykes. Twenty-two concerns joined the ex- 
change during the last year in spite of the increase of 
the initiation fee to $50. There were six resignations 
and four transfers. Sixty-nine sets of building plans, 
which will represent a total cost of $1,284,000, have 
gone through the exchange. 





IN ANNUAL MEETING. 


CENTRALIA, WASH., Jan. 19.—At the regular monthly 
meeting of the Southwestern Washington Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association last Saturday in the club rooms of 
the Elks the following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: 

President—W. ©. 


Vice presidents 
cereau., 


Secretary—T. HH, McLafferty. 

Treasurer—i’. A. Martin. 

Mr. Yeomans suggested that the various associations 
try to consolidate for more effective work, and that each 
one send a certain number of delegates to the central 
meeting place. This suggestion was thoroughly dis- 
cussed and postponed for a month. 

The matter of advertising was also taken up and a 
‘ommittee of three was appointed to take the matter up 
further. The appointees were W. ©. Yeomans, W. C. 
Miles and T. H. MeLafferty. 


Yeomans. 


George D. McCormick and R. W. Mer- 





PITTSBURG WHOLESALERS ORGANIZE TRAFFIC 
DEPARTMENT. 


La nTSBURG, Pa., Jan. 25.—The Pittsburg Wholesale 
oo ae Dealers’ Association held its regular weekly 
heeting at the Union club Tuesday and received the re- 
- to of the various committees which have had in charge 
"1 pemmerted for entertaining the Retail Lumber Deal- 
nual Ssociation of Pennsylvania during its fourth an- 
a ention, now in session. Among the visitors was 
Saen, Dunlevy, joint freight agent at ‘Pittsburg of the 
Pittsh- vania railroad and the Pennsylvania lines west of 
ir prey who was present as the guest of L. Germain, 
ot Na . e Germain Company. Mr. Dunlevy, who is a 
on the _ of long experience, addressed the meeting 
enefits which should accrue to the organization 


from the formation of a traffic bureau and the handling 
through such a medium of all the traffic affairs of its 
members. 

Arrangements for this bureau have been completed and 
it will be in operation February 1, with W. J. Hermann 
in charge as manager. The association has decided to 
send Mr. Hermann to Chicago to attend the lumber traf- 
fic men’s meeting which has been called by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

It will be the objects of the traffic bureau to do away 
with the filing of unreasonable claims, unnecessary tracing 
of shipments and other undue annoyances to the rail- 
roads, and to secure the prompt adjustment of all valid 
claims for overcharges, damage etc. An attempt will be 
made, also, to secure the adoption of a recognized scale 
of estimated weights. Mr. Germain is chairman of the 
committee which has successfully arranged for the traflic 
bureau. 

J. H. Henderson, of the Kendall Lumber Company; 
J. B. Montgomery, of the American Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Company, and J. G. Criste, of the Interior 
Lumber Company and secretary of the association, were 
appointed a committee to arrange the details of the or- 
ganization’s annual trip to attend the convention of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association at 
Washington, D. C., March 1 and 2. 


PRESIDENTIAL CHOICE. 


Popular Lumberman Who Is Named for Head 
of National Association. 





A special dispatch to western papers last week con- 
tained an announcement of great interest to lumber man- 
ufacturers throughout Washington. The dispatch stated 
that Maj. Everett G. Griggs, of Tacoma, would be the 
choice of the associations affiliated with the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association for president next 
year. This prediction is made on good grounds. 

Major Griggs will have the solid support of southern 
and eastern lumber interests and naturally of the west- 
ern interests, among which he has for years been a promi- 
nent leader, This is the first time a Pacific coast lumber- 





MAJ. EVERETT G. GRIGGS, TACOMA, WASH. ; 
Vice President National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 


man has been mentioned prominently in connection with 
the executive direction of the largest mutual organization 
of allied industrial interests in the world, the presidency 
having been held consecutively during the eight years of 
the association’s existence by either the East, the South, 
the middle West or the northern pine belt. 

Major Griggs is now first vice president of the associa- 
tion, having been on the executive board two years. He 
is president of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, the second largest organization identified 
with the National association, and is interested in the 
Griggs-Cooper Company, wholesale grocers of St. Paul. 
He formerly resided in the Twin Cities but removed to 
Tacoma soon after his father, the late Col. Chauncey W. 
Griggs, founded the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, 
of Tacoma, of which Major Griggs is now president. 

Commenting on this dispatch the Tacoma Ledger paid 
the following tribute to Major Griggs: 


Announcement of Major Griggs’ selection by eastern and 
southern lumber interests, which virtually control and dom 
inate the national association, to be the next head of that 
powerful organization was not received in Tacoma with 
surprise, but with expressions of satisfaction on the part 
of lumbermen generally. For several years Pacific coast 
lumbermen say they have felt that with the Coast occupy- 
ing the leadership in American lumber manufacture, it was 
entitled to larger representation in the national associa- 
tion’s management and direction than it was allowed. 
Other interests have prevailed, however, and the presidency 
has been held east of the Missouri river, Edward Hines, of 
Chicago, now being president. Major Griggs, however, has 
twice been elected a vice president and as’such has been 
able to keep the Pacific coast foremost in the work of the 
association. 

Major Griggs is peculiarly fitted, his contemporary lum- 
bermen say, for the position that the Minneapolis dispatch 
indicates he will be chosen to fill. As president of the 
Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, than 


which the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association alone is 
larger, he has for five years gained experience in association 
work that is enjoyed by few millmen. While the national 
association deals only with matters affecting the lumber 
industry as a whole and for obvious reasons refrains from 
any connection with matters pertaining to separate regions 
and therefore necessarily verging on the competitive as 
between its own members, Major Griggs’ experience In asso- 
ciation work, his friends say, should enable him to admin- 
ister the national office with satisfaction to all concerned. 
With the lumber manufacturing industry facing the many 
peculiar problems that now obtain, as well perhaps as the 
most delicate crisis in its history in the way of prices, a 
man of breadth of view and tact is needed at the helm, 
lumbermen state, and in Major Griggs they think they have 
a man who is ideally fitted. Their only fear, they say, is 
that he may decline the honor that will be proffered him, 
pleading the load of business that the active direction of 
the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company and his other per- 
sonal interests places on him. 

Major Griggs was in Portland yesterday and was not 
expected home before Sunday. It is the general belief of 
lumbermen, locally, however, that he will see fit to accept, 
especially inasmuch as he has the practically unanimous 
indorsement of the southern and eastern interests. 

Major Griggs formerly was president of the Chamber of 
Commerce, but declined reélection after serving two years 
on account of pressing business affairs. He has long been 
prominent in the military of the Northwest, having for 
years been captain of Troop B, First Washington cavalry, 
Tacoma, which was raised to a high standard of efficiency 
under his leadership. A year ago he was promoted to be a 
major by Gov. M. W. Hay and attached to the Coast artillery 
reserve corps. 





REPORT OF THE NATIONAL HARDWOOD LUM- 
BER ASSOCIATION, 


In its regular monthly statement, issued under date of 
January 15, the National Hardwood Lumber Association 
shows the amount of lumber inspected by its licensed men 
during the month of December to have been 8,959,609 
feet, which exceeds by 1,295,000 feet the amount in- 
spected during the corresponding month of the previous 
year. The work of the bureau for December cost the 
association $260.87 above its earnings. 

Following is a list of inspectors, their location and 
amounts inspected: 


Feet 
Salaried inspectors. Location. inspected, 
-Frank R. Buck, Chicago............. . 180,866 


John J. Lorden, Chicago............ So:  — 


J. J. Shepard, Chicago........... 468,766 
I. P. Southgate, Chicago........ 146,209 
eS > SO SG Ree ee 270,543 
W. EK. Robinson, St. Louis, Mo..... 553,209 
W. T. North, Memphis, Tenn.... 206,727 
George C, Teetes, Memphis, Tenn. 182,398 
A. D. Baker, New Orleans, La... 120,216 
Cc, EK. MeSmith, New Orleans, La.. 158,304 
J. L. Benson, Alexandria, La..... 460,597 
DD. KE. Buchanan, Cincinnati, Ohio. 252,821 
W. ©. Lasswell, Cincinnati, Ohio. 84,050 
Joseph Waltman, Louisville, Ky. 239,220 
Joseph Patterson, New York,.... 286,105 
J. L. Stewart, Buffalo, N. Y...... 254,525 
Cc, C. Ferguson, Buffalo, N. Y... 268,427 
Be Be Dey ES Bk Eb ahd k Coes esecsesartiens 265,424 
H. Ff. Thompson, Philadelphia, Pa............... 276,319 
J. I. Weeks, Pittsburg, Pa........ 248,414 
H. W. Bowler, Boston, Mass...... 860,145 
A. G. Langeluttig, Baltimore, Md... 155,701 
Sees A, Tes ees Pind 6 e460 20000000008 318,048 
i. Borgeson, Minneapolis, Minn..... 268,171 
H. A. Hoover, Chief Inspector.... 141,198 
CR. Hi-cdvinnd pees dots sedi nnseeiaeeneanea 6,322,291 
Fee inspectors. 
De, We, Cs Se, Big ccc ceccesccsecnee 166,882 
J. BE. Byrns, Escanaba, Mich.......... 16,128 
Charles Christianson, Manistee, Mich............ 772,250 
P. Collier, Boyne City, Mich......... 51,610 
J. $8. Coman, Menominee, Mich....... 187,639 
W. M. Clemens, Thompson, Mich......... 350,408 
J. M. Gillett, Traverse City, Mich..............+. 76,266 
Grant Harrison, Petoskey, Mich..............66. 29,564 
Peterson & Lovell, Manistee, Mich......... cone. ee 
Scott & Rieckoff, Ludington, Mich............... 57,65% 
Walter Tillitson, Grand Rapids, Mich............ 454,604 
C. N. Sands, Chattanooga, Tenn...........50006. 71,788 
J. H. Gerlach, Norfolk, Va...........+.. 67,500 
KB. T. Robinson, Richmond, V&..........++2+sec00 14,800 
WN Feo cde s or svcrdcdegedensesevesseesanen 2,637,318 
GeO GHEE coccccenepectoaseeseorvesegscoess 8,959,609 
Following is a monthly statement of the work of the 


association during 1910: 


Feet inspected. 





ES con randaedecadeawend os b60 sb dph 7,320,398 
Ade sl Seesseds es est 
0 ee ee eer Tree mL 593, 

BE. 60 6-06:66200 2.60 0005.04 12,343,602 
ME sedesecens 9,415,701 
June 9,048,011 
BE woe wtvateddetssheenetkees ab ckenee 9,795,742 
August ........ 10,226,191 


September 


a? * ecencas 10,147,004 
November 10,509,981 
DOORMINGR ccc ceeds cctoeece 8,959,609 


eS IED Reet Pie 115,948,111 


President Fred A. Diggins, in issuing this statement, 
guarantees its absolute accuracy and says it should dem- 
onstrate beyond question the association’s claim to in- 
valuable service, As only a small percentage of stock 
marketed under the association’s rules of measurement 
and grading is officially inspected, the official inspection 
aggregating 115,948,111 feet added to amount sold under 
the association’s rules, but not officially graded, dem- 
onstrates the fact that billions of feet of hardwood lum- 
ber had been handled by the trade subject to inspection 
under the rules of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association. 

The present membership of the association is in ex- 
cess of 700. , 

It is the purpose of the present administration to 
continue in its effort to improve the service so that 
the actual results sustained by facts will be the asso- 
ciation’s most convincing testimony. 
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MEMPHIS CLUB ACTS. 


Railway and Association Matters Engage 
Attention of Members—The Luncheon. 





« 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 23.—The river and rail com- 
mittee of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis, at the 
semiannual meeting held at the Hotel Gayoso Saturday 
evening, reported through L. W. Ford that it had organ- 
ized as a separate and distinct body from the Lumber- 
men’s Club of Memphis in order that it might carry 
on the fight against the transcontinental railroads which 
are seeking to secure an advance of 10 cents a hundred 
pounds on lumber shipments from all Mississippi river 
points to Pacific coast terminals. He stated further that 
the committee, as organized, had secured the services of 
A. L, Foster as secretary and treasurer, who will look 
after the interests of the shippers in this case. Mr. 
Foster was secretary of the old Memphis Hardwood Rate 
Association, which handled successfully the previous case 
involving the transcontinental rate, and W. A, Percy, of 
this city, was attorney. It was at the suggestion of 
Mr. Perey, who will again appear as counsel of the 
river and rail committee, that the services of Mr. Foster 
were secured. It will devolve upon the latter to appear 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission and also 
to raise the necessary funds to defray the expense of the 
suit. It is expected that lumber shippers throughout 
the entire territory affected will join with the lumber- 
men of Memphis in this fight, because of the impor- 
tance of preventing the rate advance. It has been ar- 
ranged that the appearance before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission will take place at Chicago, March 15. 

The entertainment committee reported through W. L. 
Crenshaw, chairman, that it had decided to serve lunch- 
eon to the delegates to the semiannual convention of the 
National Association of Box Manufacturers at noon 
February 15 and 16. Mr. Crenshaw also reported that 
a smoker, theater party or some other form of enter- 
tainment would be provided by the club for the eve- 
ning of the 16th. The convention will be held in this 
city, February 15, 16 and 17. 

The publicity committee, through George W. Fooshe, 
read a number of replies to the challenge which had 
been sent to the lumber organizations of a number of 
cities in the United States by James E. Stark, president 
of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis. Included in 
the number were replies from the Lumbermen’s club 
of Cincinnati, Cleveland, Buffalo, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
and other cities. 


After a lengthy discussion of the rate from Louisiana 
and Arkansas points to the Gulf coast by Howard E. 
Coles, of the Bliss-Cook Oak Company, Blytheville, Ark., 
in which he made the point that the Arkansas rate was 
too high for those from Memphis and Louisiana points, 
the club authorized the river and rail committee to 
make an investigation of this matter and report at the 
next meeting. 

A letter was read from 8. C. Major, of the 8S. C. 
Major Lumber Company, former president of the club, 
thanking the members for the handsome floral offering 
on the occasion of the recent death of his wife and 
for the touching resolutions conveying to him the sym- 
pathy of the club in his severe bereavement. He said 
he considered it a very high honor to belong to an 
organization that could express itself so feelingly and 
so beautifully on such an occasion and that he never 
could forget the attitude of the Lumbermen’s Club of 
Memphis toward him. 

It was announced also at this meeting that the Rock 
Island railroad had decided to withdraw from its posi- 
tion regarding the proposed advance in the minimum 
weight on carload shipments of lumber to southwestern 
territory from 34,000 to 40,000 pounds. The minimum 
weight wiil therefore remain as at present. 

A letter was read from Secretary Lewis Doster, of 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States inviting the officers of the club to the annual of 
the former at Cincinnati January 31 and February 1. 
This communication was accepted with thanks and due 
acknowledgement will be made. In this connection a 
committee was appointed by the club, headed by F. E. 
Gary, of the Baker Lumber Company, to ascertain how 
many delegates will go from Memphis to that conven- 
tion and to make the necessary arrangements for this 
delegation. There are quite a number of members of 
the association identified with the Lumbermen’s Club of 
Memphis. 

J. H. Stannard, local manager of the G. W. Jones 
Lumber Company, Appleton, Wis., and T. D. Nellis, 
manager of the yards recently installed here by John 
M. Woods & (Co., Boston, Mass., were elected to active 
membership in the elub. 

R. Lee Bartels, counsel in this city for the Lumber 
Underwriters of New York, appeared before the club to 
present the side of his clients in the litigation between 
Rife & Stutzman, of Mississippi, and the Lumber Under- 
writers. Caruthers Ewing, attorney for the plaintiffs, 
appeared at the lust meeting of the club and made a 
lengthy statement, the gist of which was that it had 
been impossible to secure service of process in such 
manner as to bring the Lumber Underwriters of New 
York into court so that the ease could be tried on its 
merits. It was the purpose of Mr. Bartels to dispel 
this impression and to explain to the members that the 
various delays in the case had been through errors made 
by Mr. Ewing and that the Lumber Underwriters of 
New York could be brought properly into court if the 
suit were directed against Eugene F. Perry, attorney in 
fact for the Lumber Underwriters of New York, accord- 
ing to the provisions contained in the policies issued 
by this partnership, and service of process was served 
upon the insurance commissioner of Tennessee, who has 


power of attorney to accept such service. It is expected 
that the case will be heard in this city January 27. A 
vote of thanks was tendered to Mr. Bartels for his state- 
ment of the case. 

The attendance at this meeting was unusually large. 


The usual luncheon was served and enjoyed by the mem- 


bers as well as by the visitors present, prominent among 
whom was W. A. Bennett, of Bennett & Witte, head- 
quarters at Cincinnati, and Howard E. Coles, of the 
Bliss Cook Oak Company, Blytheville, Ark. James E. 
Stark was in the chair. 





LABEL YOUR PHOTOGRAPH. 

One, at least, of the Canton (Ohio) Bachtel brothers 
is good looking. A great deal can not be said about the 
appearance of O. H., but that of L. M. is comfortable 
and satisfying to the beholder. Reference to the accom- 
panying portrait should be convincing. 

Last week the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN received a pho- 
tograph of L. M. Bachtel, with several score photographs 
of other people. Putting such a paper as was printed 
last week to press can not be accomplished in a leisurely 
manner. The engraving made from Mr. Bachtel’s photo- 





L. M. BACHTEL, CANTON, OHIO; 
Of the Bachtel Lumber Company. 


graph was labeled O. H., to which several of the staff 
who are acquainted with Mr. Bachtel objected, the final 
conclusion being, ‘‘ Well, if it isn’t O. H. and you don’t 
know who it is, OH, leave it out.’’ Having solved this 
question of identity, it affords the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN a great deal of pleasure to introduce to its readers 
the handsome member of the Bachtel Lumber Company, 
of Canton, Ohio, who serves it as secretary and treasurer. 
BBA BOO 
WESTERN FLORIDA TRADE. 

PENSACOLA, FLA., Jan. 23.—The outlook in this section 
is encouraging, especially as it relates to foreign mar- 
kets, and while the interior business is not improving as 
rapidly as had been expected, the mills will be busy 
caring for the export trade during the next sixty days, 
and by the end of that time the demand from the in- 
terior will be much better, as spring building will then 
be in progress. 

Ocean freights, which have retarded an active foreign 
market, are becoming more settled and there is no hin- 
drance to heavy shipments and good prices. Every mar- 
ket is making inquiries of local shippers, and, with a 
good volume of business placed, the indications are that 
Gulf coast ports will experience the best spring trade of 
many years. 

Development of the Porto Riean trade by one concern 
has added much to foreign business and, with a dozen 
or more schooners under charter, it is expected that this 
business will increase in volume. 

Mills in the Pensacola district, with few exceptions, 
are running night shifts in order to keep abreast of or- 
ders, and the most of the cut is for export. 








SIGN OF THE CAT. | 


Hoo-Hoo Doings at Several Cities—Conca- 
tenations and Future Events. 





BLACK CAT ANNUAL. 
[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

KANSAS City, Mo., Jan, 25.—At a special session of 
the Supreme Nine, held in this city today, Detroit wag 
selected as the meeting place of the next annual Hoo. 
Hoo. Those in attendance at this meeting will leave 
Detroit Saturday, September 9, on a five days’ cruise on 
Lake Huron to Mackinac Island, visiting Georgian bay 
on the return trip to Detroit. The official steamer City 
of Cleveland has been chartered for this trip and the 
cost of the round trip from Detroit, including meals 
and berth, will be $32.50. The members present today 
were: H. J. Miller, of Index, Wash., Snark; J. F. Judd, 
of St. St. Louis, Mo., Arcanoper; T. H. Calhoun, of 
Beach, Ga., Gurdon; C. I’. Walker, of Oklahoma City, 
Okla., Jabberwock; J. H. Baird, of Nashville, Tenn,, 
Scrivenoter, and William M. Stephenson, of St. Paul, 
Minn., supreme representative. 





AT CINCINNATI. 

CINCINNATI, Onto, Jan, 25.—Ralph McCracken, Vice- 
gerent Snark for the Southern District of Ohio, with 
offices at 1010 First National bank, has decided to hold 
a concatenation on the evening of February 1, 1911], 


the second day of the convention of the Hardwood Manv- . 


facturers’ association. He says that inasmuch as there 
is every prospect of a large attendance at the conven- 
tion there should be a large number of candidates 
secured. It is desired to make. this concatenation one 
of the most successful ever held in this section, and to 
that end it is desired that every lumberman coming to 
the convention shall make it his personal business to 
secure as large a number of candidates as possible. 

It is already assured that the coming convention will 
be one of the most successful in point of benefit and 
attendance ever held by lumbermen, and it is most 
ardently desired that it shall be accompanied by one of 
the most successful concatenations in the history of the 
order of Hoo-Hoo. 





A COLLECTION OF COLUMBUS KITTENS. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, Jan. 19.—A coneatenation was held 
in this city this afternoon under the direction of Su- 
preme Senior Hoo-Hoo Jeff B. Webb, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; Supreme ‘'raveling Representative W. F. Stephen- 
son, of St. Paul, Minn., and Vicegerent Snark J. E. 
MeNally, of Columbus, Ohio. The scene of the con- 
catenation was the Red Lion inn and there ten candi- 
dates were duly initiated. The following were the 
officers and the candidates at the coneatenation: 


Officers. 
Snark—Jeff B. Webb, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Senior Hoo-Hoo—C. C. Thornton, Granville, Ohio. 
Junior Hoo-Hoo—Douglas Malloch, Chicago. 
Bojum—A. A. Carson, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Scrivenoter—-W. M. Stephenson, St. Paul, Minn. 
Jabberwock—J. W. Smith, Portsmouth, Ohio. 
Custocatian—J. E. McNally, Columbus, Ohio. 
Arcanoper—-H. M. Rowe, Columbus, Ohio. 
Gurdon—G. W. Stephan, Wheeling, W. Va. 


Candidates. 
Krank Foraker Lehman, Columbus; A. C. Davis Lbr. Co. 
Ernest Glenn Dillon, Columbus; Powell & Rowe. 
Sam T. Downs, Columbus; Great Southern Lbr. Co. 
Carle Armond Rosser, Arcanum; W. F. Rosser Lbr. Co. 
William Frederick Biehl, Sandusky ; J. M. Hastings Lbr. Co. 
Leon Andrew Brasher, Columbus; H. D. Brasher Lbr. Co. 
Carl Radcliffe Asher, Columbus; W. M. Ritter Lbr. Co. 
David Oscar McFarland, Mansfield ; Savers-Leach Lbr. Co. 
Sol Marcus Marks, Cleveland; Nicola, Stone & Myers. 
Joel Wilbur Evaul, Marietta; Crescent Lbr. Co. 
Following the concatenation there was an ‘‘on the 
roof’’ addressed by Jeff B. Webb, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; C. C. Thornton, of Granville; Douglas Malloch, 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago; E. A. Hildreth, 
of Columbus; J. W, Smith, of Portsmouth; L. A. 
Brasher, of Columbus; J. E. MeNally, of Columbus; 
W. M. Stephenson, of St. Paul, Minn.; Thomas T. 
Crenshaw, of Columbus, and others. 


HOO-HOO OF THE BUCKEYE STATE AND ELSEWHERE AT THE COLUMBUS CONCATENATION 
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NORTHERN PINE MILLMEN’S ANNUAL. 


Secsutery’s Report Shows Body Strong in Membership and Financially— Bureau of Grades Widely Extending its 
Usefulness—General Review of Business Warrants Hopeful Prediction for Current Year. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 24.—Members of the North- 
ern Pine Manufacturers’ Association gathered at the 
Radisson hotel in this city today for their annual meet- 
ing. President L. K. Baker presided and the business 
of the association was transacted with little delay. 
There was not a large representation of the members 
present, and for the first time no one was on hand from 
the Iowa mills. C. A. Barton, of this city, explained on 
their behalf that their receipts of logs next season will 
be very light and the mills down the river will not be 
large factors in the market. 

The election of officers resulted in no change what- 
ever from the list for the last year. They are as follows: 

President—L. K. Baker, Odanah, Wis. ; 

First vice president—T. L. Shevlin, Minneapolis. 

Second vice president—C. A. Barton, Minneapolis. 

Treasurer—C. A. Smith, Minneapolis. , 

Directors—Lake Superior district, R. M. Weyerhaeuser, 
Cloquet, Minn.; northwestern Minnesota, Fletcher Walker, 
Akeley, Minn. ; central district, Edgar Dalzell, Minneapolis ; 
lower river, William Carson, Burlington, lowa; west Wis- 
consin, C. H. Werden, Mason, Wis.; Wisconsin valley, W. 
H. Bissell, Arbor Vitae, Wis. are x 

Bureau of grades—Central district, C. E. McGibbon, Minne- 
apolis; west Wisconsin, T. 8. Whitten, Hayward, W is. ; Wis- 
consin valley, R. E. MacLean, Wells, Mich.; Lake Superior, 
J. F. Wilson, Cloquet, Minn. ; northwestern, J. M. Richards, 
Bemidji, Minn. ; lower river, M. H. McCarthy, Dubuque, Iowa. 

President Baker called the meeting to order in the 
Empire room of the Radisson at 2:15 p. m., and after 
the secretary had read the minutes of the last meeting 
Mr. Baker thanked the members of the association for 
their support during the last year, and extended to them 
his wishes for a prosperous year during 1911. 

Secretary’s Report. 

The report of Secretary H. 8. Childs on 
the association year was as follows: 
Your secretary submits his annual 

follows : 


report as 


Membership. 

At our last annual meeting, January 25, 1910, 
there were forty-seven names on our roll of mem- 
bership. During the year we have lost : . 

Brown Bros. Lumber Company, Rhinelander, 


8. ‘ 
Empire Lumber Company, Winona, Minn. 


St. Croix Lumber Company, Winton, Minn. 
We have gained: 
S. & J. C. Atlee, Fort Madison, Iowa. 


James BE. McGrath, White Pine, Minn. 

The M. Hilty Lumber Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis. i 

North Western Lumber Company, Stanley, Wis. 

A gain of four, and a loss of three, making our 
present membership 48—-one more than a year ago. 

Bureau of Grades. 

The work of our Bureau of Grades has _ been 
active, although the force was reduced early in 
the year from seven inspectors to five. The in 
Aljpvejs posvaiouy, Sey SUITB[D apys}no Jo UOTjoods 
and the earnings from this source have been con- 
siderable, as is shown in the financial report. 

Finances. 


The finances of the association are in a healthy 
condition, as indicated by the auditor’s report. 

Although the assessment a year ago was reduced . &£ 
from $20 to $17 a million fect, the first of this 
year shows $4,016.90 more in the treasury than 
a year ago. Our liabilities are only nominal. 


Collection of Overweight Claims. 

The services of the secretary's office have been available 
for a number of years to our members for the collection 
of claims for overweight charges by railroads on shipments 
of pine lumber, but comparatively few have applied for them. 
Our records for the year show the number of claims received 
and their disposition as follows: 


Claims authorized and paid................. 139 
Claims under investigation by Western Railway 
WOON  DRUROIETION . 6 6.5 06.c0:0.00.000000068 4 
Claims in the office of the Western Railway 
Weighing Association awaiting action..... 3 
Claims in the office of the secretary awaiting 
BOROES OF EHO COMMIIOD. 0.00 csccccsesccses ° 2 
Claims on which payment has been disallowec 
by the Western Railway Weighing Asso- 
MUNN. savin latercee cite Paeukea eb he i ae w ie oe o 
AES Pn, Cone ee os Bal 


Code of Ethics. 

The Code of Ethics promulgated by the American Lumber 
Trades Congress at its second meeting January 8, 1909, in 
Chicago, and unanimously recommended for adoption by this 
association at its semiannual meeting of the same year 
in a resolution mailed to our members is still in the air 
because two members have not voted as is required by 
article IV of our constitution before a question of this 
nature can be decided. While article IV remains in its 
Present form the chances are that this association will 
not be without a question before the house. 


Freight Rates. 

Owing to comparatively recent legislation enlarging the 
and and powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and establishing a Commerce Court, railroad conditions are 
unsettled. Important questions affecting the manner and 
bein « transporting nearly every article of commerce are 
C ng argued or awaiting a hearing before the Interstate 
ere Commission, and then many of these questions 
time 8° to the courts for final judgment. All this will take 
omg and probably will continue in a measure to lengthening 
uall oO uncertainty in railroad affairs but will event- 
th y D ace them on a surer basis with a working system 
lat is capable of comprehension. 


Early in the fall of last year the Western Trunk 


raised the lines 


srodecing rates on lumber from shipping points in our 
com tine territory to stations in the South and Southeast, 
petite ng territory, without raising the rates on our com- 
remedy. from the South and West to these stations. To 
as y this unfair discrimination if y0ssible, a meeting 
conju number of our members was hel 
as - tion with the board of directors. While this meeting 
South end ae it was learned that railroad rates from the 
in the nd West had been raised to these competing points 
tions thats proportion with our own, and that the condi- 
log hea = had given rise to our objection to being under 
asin vanished and we were again squarely on our feet 
& our competitors as before. 





in Minneapolis in. 


After considerable inquiry and discussion it was decided 
that northern pine was getting the worst of it on rates, and 
needed an expert traffic man to watch and protect its inter- 
ests. Acting on this conclusion the board of directors engaged 
G. Roy Hall for one year from November 1, 1910, to look 
after the traffic interests of this association. 


National Conservation Congress. 


September 5, 6 and 7 the National Conservation Congress 
held its second annual session in St. Paul./ It was a notable 
gathering, so much so that nearly all are familiar with the 
proceedings, as they were widely published in the papers, 
and criticized and commented upon by the magazines. This 
association was ably represented by regularly appointed 
delegates consisting of T. L. Shevlin, C. C. Yawkey, W. H. 
Bissell, Edgar Dalzell and R. E. Slaughter. The congress 
was there to “start something” and succeeded in awakening 
the people to a realization of the importance of caring 
for common things that heretofore seemed to need no care, 
but the neglect of which under present changed and chang- 
ing conditions will lead to serious results. 


Lake States Forest Fire Conference. 


December 6 and 7 the Lake States Forest Fire Conference 
was held at the St. Paul hotel, St. Paul. It was composed 
of delegates from organizations of lumbermen, represen- 
tatives from railroads, the forest service of the states and 
the national government, and many others interested in 
devising ways and means to prevent and extinguish forest 
fires in Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota. Many inter- 
esting, able and instructive addresses were delivered on 
the subject of forest fires, their prevention and suppression, 
and the enactment of the most effective laws for that end 
were discussed for two days. The committee on resolutions 
reported on the afternoon of the second day, the report was 
— adopted and the conference adjourned with a 
general feeling of satisfaction and that good results would 


follow. The details of the conference were published in the 
lumber journals of the week of the conference, and probably 
have been read by our members. The AMERICAN LUMBER- 





RECEIPTS, 
Balance from 1909 ..........eeee0+++$ 9,927.18 
Cash receipts for 1910..........++.+- 29,259.99 











- $39,187.17 
DISBURSEMENTS, 
Paid by vouchers Nos. 1,148 to 1,396, inc., omit- 
ting Nos. 1,391 to 1,394, inc., chargeable to 
Dee QOSSUIES *% i 654054 cade ses eh Se 25,243.09 
Leaving balance in the treasury this date....... $18,044.08 
RESOURCES, 
Coe: Se SO akc cntacke seeeeeee + $18,044.08 
Due from members and others......... 101.91 
Working Fund: 
Inspectors’ advance expense money.. 750.00 
Traffic expert advance expense money 150.00 
$14,945.99 
LIABILITIES. 

Due members for refunds..... osneces oeveceeee 429.74 
Net CONGUTOR occ cccccesese soccecccecccceses $14,516.25 
SEGREGATION OF DISBURSEMENTS, 

Charged to incidentals....... eas oe $ 83.85 
aaa oeeees ee 573.74 
Postage, telegraph and telephone. oe 489.13 
RAGED. o4 00. 0:09'2 josedhesseeeas ++. 12,454.59 
Traveling expenses ..... owepeseoos -++» 6,549.33 
Stationery GRE PLUMAS. <cccccccrcccescece ones 58.7 
EE <s.0es 56s o0006sr00endbeaninean ar 676.65 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association..... 8,001.00 
ED v.30 bss 00044464 ene Scenenecens 6oenwees 761.09 
Addressograph ........ ones oeercese ones 44.98 

$25,243.09 


The report was accepted and ordered filed, on motion 
of R. M. Weyerhaeuser. The chief inspector presented 
the following report on grading matters: 


Report of Chief Inspector Bureau of Grades. 


Your chief inspector herewith submits his re- 
port for the year 1910: 

On the first of the year the hemlock mills in 
our territory that for a number of previous years 
had their grades under our supervision withdrew 
and established a grading service of their own 
that includes both hemlock and hardwood, This 
action curtails our inspection work and has neces- 
sitated a reduction in our working force from 
seven to five Inspectors. About this time Inspect- 
ors Richard Patchin and KE. F, Tobin resigned to 
accept other positions and left us a force of five, 
consisting of the following inspectors: 


Theron Ackerman, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 
James J. Cummins, Brainerd, Minn, 
Bh. J. Quigley, Rice Lake, Wis. 
Charles Rudd, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Frank Yanko, Portage, Wis. 
Membership. 
The number of plants that have withdrawn 
from Inspection service the last year are: 
PME: spiceoctvecsgubws téenteeeseue oe é 
PE  asihnscaneen ceeesoeamate err. 
pi rere oerrrrr rrr orrrr rf. covcceae 
At the close of the year our inspectors were 


regularly inspecting 
INSPECTIONS : 


fifty-five plants. 
YARD, CLAIMS AND SPECIAL, 


— 1 Member 17 claims........... ery. 17 

1 Member 12 claims....... coccccccsee’ Be 

BAKER, ODANAH, WIS.; Rk. E. MACLEAN, WELLS, MICH.; CG “a f ~~~ eegeageerie 9 

Stearns Lumber Company. I. Stevenson Company. 1 Member 8 claims....... $0bsrecbene 8 

DS Peeeere «FT Gn. 0 0 0:0 00000080 ccove an 

2 Members 6 claims..... cocveevtevee . Be 

MAN will issue a book containing the full proceedings of the S PEemOes - DB Gs 6500 escsecessvevesees » aa 

conference including all the addresses. This book will be 3 Members 4 CAINS. ocvcece eeeces cvcccccese Em 

interesting and instructive reading for lumbermen and will 5 Mempere fF CIMIMS, .ccccocccvvvcceccceseve 15 

be valuable for reference. I understand it will be on sale © Weeeeees. . FS GS bcc cccccccescceséosésie 16 

at a minimum price early in February at the office of the 31 Members total claims.......+.eeeee0. ccccce 202 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. ry vem total cial vr 

i i 31 Members total claims..........+.+. eeeeecses 

Legisiation. Claims inspected for oonmembers...........6+. 161 

Several questions of interest to lumbermen will probably Special inspections for members.,........ se ae 

come before state a yo ge Laws for the Special inspections for nonmembers............ 4 

yrevention of forest fires w no doubt be acted upon by Regular yard inspections...........eeee0. coce O29 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota. The recent Lake States & J I 

Forest Fire conference has paved the way for intelligent and ree Perr rrr re Pel 946 


practical action on this 
results are expected. 

The workingmen's compensation act is being agitated, and 
should receive the scrutiny of all manufacturers as it particu- 
larly affects their interests and is of great importance. 

There is more or less dissatisfaction in relation to insur- 
ance laws, especially that part of the law relating to open 
spaces areuall saw mills and planing mills, and a proposi- 
tion to amend the law in this particular is being agitated. 
It has been suggested that a conference of insurance repre- 
sentatives and lumbermen be held and an effort made to 
adjust the differences or agree on mutually advocating legis- 
lation on insurance that will be satisfactory to both parties. 

The enactment of new laws or the amendment of those 
on the stacute books affecting the lumber interests are 
among the probabilities at any meeting of legislatures, and 
hearings and rulings by legally authorized boards and com- 
missions are in order at any time. In order that we may 
watch and protect our interests should not standing com 
mittees on legislation be appointed? one for Wisconsin and 
one for Minnesota, that by continued experience and practice 
will become familiar with the necessary details of their 
work, learn the quickest and most effectual way to obtain 
results, and who will stand appointed and ready at all times 
to look out for the interests of our members when the 
enactment or amendment of laws or rulings conflicts with 
their just rights. 


important matter and favorable 


Treasurer’s Report. 
The next order of business was the following report 
from the treasurer, C. A, Smith: 


talance carried forward from 1908....$ 


927.18 
Receipts Nos. 25 


9, 7. 
2564-3109, inclusive.... 29,259.99 
. : - $39,187.17 
Paid by vouchers Nos. 1138-1396, inc. . $25,305.14 
Less vouchers Nos. 1391-1394, inc., paid 
om SORE DOOR, 04 «amsdi seascicace 62.05 
$25,243.09 


Balance in treasury thle GatOs s.cdccscvercovece $13,944.08 
Auditor’s Report. 


Following the treasurer the auditor made 
which follows: 

I have examined the books and accounts of the associa- 
tion covering the year 1910 and find the following condition 
at this date: 


his report, 


Percentage from grade of claims inspected against mem- 
bers of the association: 


CURE WO oo656 6 ccd cnrccsenccdviones cove SS 

Claims that graded from: 

ee eS Serre . 22 
SD. W 20 POPOOME DEIOW s coc cccccccvcecss coose Oe 
10 to 15 percent below......cccccccece Scecee a 
15 to 20 percent below........... ,0sdesenee o" 32 
20 to 30 percent below.........see0. 9008004 - 14 
SO 00 2D POPORRE DOO. oc ccccvcccceesere o0ess 7 
40 to 50 percent below..........eee00% coceeee 4 
Ge SD UP POPONE BOW oc coccedceasntéecens oeoe 1 


Claims on which percentage could be computed 87 


Claims on which percentage could not be 
COUNERTE nc 0 05 020000000Keirscreveense f 
Total claims against members............ - 14 
Percent. 
Average below grade of 94 claims in 1908....... 15 
Average below grade of 118 claims in 1909..... 13% 
Average below grade of 87 claims In 1910....... 15.2 


Location of claims against members: 


1908, 1909. 1910. 
Chicago and suburbs....... 42 38 38 
Minneapolis and St. Paul... 35 42 33 
PEED ‘eas ctcadensdone 12 15 4 
ee WEE cosevencsecese 4¢ 58 67 
135 153 142 


Claims 
month : 

January 5, February 5, March 9, April 12, May 28, June 
11, July 6, August 20, September 11, October 18, November 
11, December 11, Total 142, , 

Our inspections of claims for members naturally become 
fewer each year as our membership decreases, In 
there were 153 and the year just past there were 142, eleven 
less than in 1909. 

The demand for inspections by nonmembers is constantly 
becoming greater. In 1908 there were 108, in 1909 there 
were 131-and in 1910 there were 161. 

May 17 the Bureau of Grades and the inspectors met in 
Minneapolis and spent that day and the next looking over 
grades together, scrutinizing each other's work, applying 
the grading rules to practice and in a general way endeavor- 
ing to bring all closer to a common line of uniform 
grading. 


inspected against members of association each 
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No. 6 Boards. 

During the last year a few of our members have been in 
the practice of making and placing on the market what 
they call No. 6 boards and strips, a grade not recognized 
by this association and not mentioned in our grading rules. 

This practice has caused considerable unfavorable criti- 
cism from members who endeavor to adhere to the regular 
standard grades of the association, because, as the allege, 
it is a step toward nullifying uniform grades, which is the 
foundation on which our grading system is based. A large 
percentage of this socalled No. 6 consists of the lower line 
pieces of No. 5, which, when taken out, leaves that grade 
more desirable, and it sells more readily than the regular 
grade of No. 5 with the low line pieces remaining in it. 

As a consequence, those making the standard grade of 
No. 5 claimed that they were at a disadvantage in competing 
with the better grade from which the poorest pieces had been 
removed. 

The protest against the practice of making this alleged 
grade of No. 6 by members of the association became so 
numerous and earnest that the Bureau of Grades, which, 
under article IJ of our bylaws, “Shall have full supervision 
of the grades of lumber manufactured by the members of 
this association,” considered it their duty to investigate the 
cause of the complaint. 

September 19, 20 and 21 several members of the bureau, 
accompanied by the chief inspector, visited a few plants 
where the socalled No. 6 boards were made, and examined 
some of this stock at each plant. The result of their investi- 


gations showed that the highest in grade of these lots 
contained : 
Percent. 
Mo. 6 boards and strips......ccccccccvcccess 91.4 
RR RS era arenes worsen ire 8.6 
100 
And the lowest in grade contained: 
No. 5 boards and strips..... BS Sart 9, 0h ah WO 72.7 
ee Wr Sa Mn ape 27.3 
100 
While the average of the different lots, in- 
spected as,a whole, contained: 
No. 5 boards and strips........ 82.2 
Worthless ....cccccccces 17.8 
100 


No doubt the practice of making a grade of No. 6 was. 


largely caused by the unusual surplus of low grade lumber 
with which manufacturers have been overstocked for the 
last two or three years, the low prices it has brought and 
the desire to unload. 

For the last few months low grade lumber has_ been 
in better demand, moved more freely and the prevailing 
opinion seems to be that stocks of No. 4 and No. 5 boards 
have reached a normal amount, and that future demand will 
keep them there; and No. 6 can be abandoned and absorbed 
by No. 5. In any case it is much easier and safer to change 
a price list than the grading rules in order to work off 
surplus stock; and the grade of No. 6 should be discontinued 


or standardized. 
Trade Conditions. 
The secretary then read the following report on trade 
conditions: 


In looking back to the beginning of 1910 we 
that the last half of 1909 had shown a steady 
ment over the first half of the same year in the 
business as well as in nearly all lines of trade. 

This gradual betterment of market conditions encouraged 
us to believe that the Improvement would continue and 
that 1910 would bulge out prominently as a fat year on 
the end of the first decade of the twentieth century. But 
1910 lacked endurance. It reversed the record of 1909 
and instead of improving with age, deteriorated. Business 
in many lines, particularly finance and manufacturing, has 
been spasmodic but not violently so, and no alarming con 
ditions or serious results have followed. Conditions might 
have been much worse, and 1910 will show a fair average 
business record in comparison with the last three years. 

Crops. 

The yield and value of corn, wheat, oats, barley, rye, 
buckwheat, flaxseed, rice, potatoes, hay and tobacco raised 
in the United States in 1909 were somewhat more than in 
1910, as reported by the Crop Reporting Bureau of Statis 
tics, United States Department of Agriculture, in its last 
estimate. 

The estimated value of the above named crops is: 
6 MPSS yi tyre 3,971,426,000 
EE is 6 ts 6-0 60s0:010-05:0.00:6.08 C002 S te Oe TAC ESR 3,739,464,000 

$ 235,962,000 

Less In 1910 than in 1909 by 8% percent. 

Iron, 

The iron industry was in an unusually flourishing condi- 
tion during the last half of 1909 and the firgt half of 1910. 
with nearly every blast furnace producing to full capacity 
with good prices. In June the demand began to fall o 
and prices receded; the fires of many furnaces were drawn, 
and the output for the last half of the year, was greatly 
diminished, and at the present time the iron business is in 
a comparatively dull condition, Notwithstanding the greatly 
curtailed production of the last half of the year, the 
immense output of the first half will bring the iron produc- 
tion of the full year nearly to the record mark. 


Railroads. 

Recent changes in railroad legislation, a prospect for still 
more, and the uncertainty surrounding the outcome of the 
numerous cases pending before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, keep the railroad managers, as well as ship 
pers, guessing. Comparatively little is being done in the 
way of construction, equipment and improvements, and until 
the large questions of tariff and revenue are placed on a 
surer basis little change can be expected in railroad affairs. 

From the Railway Age and Gazette we learn that the 
gross earnings per mile of the railroads in 1907, 1909 and 
1910 were as follows: 


remember 
improve 
lumber 





‘ 1907. 1909. 1910. 

Gross earnings per mile... .$11,383 $10,381 $11,660 
Operating expenses per mile. 7,687 6,865 1,727 
Net earnings per mile....... $ 3,696 $ 3,516 $ 3,933 


These figures show a greater volume of business and more 
net earnings in 1910 than in the banner year of 1907. 

The number of locomotives, passenger and freight cars 
built in each of the years 1907, 1908, 1909 and 1910 are 
given as follows: 


Locomotives. Passenger cars. Freight cars, 
I Se 3,482 1,791 15711 
SR? 5'3. 0S 0.08 $-60-% 1,182 1,319 62,669 
Ek A ‘ 8,350 4,514 189,360 


More locomotives were built in 1910, but 1907 and 1909 

each produced a greater number of cars than did 1910. 
Finance. 

There have been no general financial disturbances during 
the year, and, as a rule, money has been plentiful and easy. 

The October report of “Monthly Summary of Commerce 
and Finance, issued by the Bureau of Statistics of the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor, gives the value of im- 


ports and exports of merchandise for the firs e 
of 1910 as follows: eee Samer 


Total exports, merchandise................. $1,430,639,8 
Total imports, merchandise................. MET ett 
MUON OL @RDOEIS. vk.co 6) vc cccclvecie aoe § 224,343 285 
R. G. Dun & Co. report bank clearings: $ en 
GERD T ra ses ect r cs cars icicaicn $165,113,922,726 
EY SES ar ane 2 Ca 162,869,073,819 


» wr ye 
Less in 1910 than in 1909 by 1.4 a, naan 


Failures and Liabilities. 


Commercial failures in the United States: 


In 1910 


were 12,652, with 


liabilities $201,757,097. In 


1909 were 12,924, with liabilities $154.003,465. In numbers, 


272 more in 1909, and $47,753,632 more liabilities in 1910. 


Lumber. 


The year 1910 has not brought the expected volume of 


business and im 


the beginr 


1ing of the year. 


oo in pestes generally predicted at 
The production and sales of 


yellow pine in the South have been greater than in previous 
years, but prices have fluctuated in much the same manner 


as in 190 


9. From the comparative 


statement of cut and 


shipments for 1909 and 1910, compiled by George K. Smith, 
secretary of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, we 
the cut of 218 
mills was 3,562,339,421 feet; the shipments were 3,497,835,- 


learn that 


827 feet; cut more than shipped, 64,503,594 feet. In 
eet; the shipments were 3,862,- 
cut more than shipped, 59,103,872 feet. 


218 mills 


286,218 feet; 


| for the eleven 


cut 3,921,390,090 


months of 1909 


1910 
The 


cut and shipments in 1910 were both greater than in 1909 
and the excess cut over shipments was slightly greater in 


1909 than 
A. 7 


turers’ 


Association, 


in 1910. 


reports the cut 


Cooper, secretary of the Western Pine Manufac 
and shipments of the 


Inland Empire, so far as could be ascertained, for the first 


eleven months of 


> ee 
Shipments 


An iner 
shipments. 
On the 


1909 and 1910 as follows: 


1909. 1910. 
eer es 717,053,676 841,558,796 
he Ae as 767,465,038 780,870,942 


ease of 17.36 percent in cut 


Pacific coast 


and 1.75 


Eacess 1910. 
124,505,120 


13,405,909 
percent in 


there is undoubtedly a considerable 


falling off in both production and shipments, as many saw 
mills are not sawing and prices have not been all that was 


desired. 


Hlemlock 


manufacturers for the last 


three 


experienced as unfavorable a market as any of 


facturers 


of lumber in the building 


material 


years have 
the manu 
line. The 


resent condition of the hemlock market is described in the 


yulletin 


we quote 


as follows: 


of the Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
ciation of January 6 by the president, W. C. 


Asso- 


Landon, whom 


So far as the lumber supply is concerned, especially 
in stock held by manufacturers of hardwood and hem- 
on hand are 


lock, it 


materially 
especially 


that the 
they were a 
low grade stock 


is very evident 
less than 
true of 


stocks 
year ago. 
and, 


This ts 


while I am 


jleased to note that condition, I regret very much that 


t has | 





J. i. RI 


een necessary 


amount 


LODES, ST. PAUL, MINN. ; 
Weyerhaeuser & Co, 


to take decidedly low 
order to reduce stocks to the 


Bm. B 


prices in 
now on hand. 


WEYERHAEUSER, 


Cloquet) Lum 


Low grade stock has been selling, during the last 
four months, at_a lower average than at any time since 


the fall 


of 1907. I believe, however, 


that this condi- 


tion is at an end because, with the reduced amount of 


low gra 


de stock 


held by the manufacturers, 


there is 


already a feeling that this class of stock is going to 
bring more money, and, as a matter of fact, it is at the 
present time bringing a higher average price than has 


yrevailec 


1 for some months. 


n our own territory the production of 1910 was curtailed 
by the want of logs to keep our saw mills running during 
the extremely dry season, when the water in many of the 
streams was so low that logs could not float. 
been for this inability to obtain logs for many of the mills, 
our production would probably have exceeded that of 1909. 

Our monthly reports from manufacturers show a falling 
off in both production and shipments in 1910, compared with 


1909, as i 
duction an 


. -1909.——- = —1910.————- 

MONTH. Reports Lumber. Reports. Lumber. 
JANUATY «1.6.6... sees 11: 34,225,214 65 35,184,679 
DEE Nicikclead odes 109 34,474,181 62 26,651,618 
0 ee 115 31,197,959 58 37,600,396 
PEE ek asaiare.W hudta bese 109 70,892,828 61 109,883,436 
ND io dh ti <a erel Me felang Aa 34 139,871,715 62 147,385,104 
MEY Sik <b a8 pr Prepac kes 85 190,064,544 70 176,796,313 
July eee ENR Eames.” ae 194,313,403 61 129,615,007 
EAS Cand on 54.56 oS 6! 204,334,492 68 130,889,432 
Beptember 2... ccsces 95 186,286,791 61 150,389,722 
|) SSS ree, 100 157,295,654 66 131,272,594 
NOVOMIDOP ...ccsccccce 86 71,956,829 66 64,821,568 
OOTY osicce tt 0-0 0% 84 11,050,767 65 55,552,344 
es er 1,825,964,377 1,195,942,213 
TOTAL MONTHLY SHIPMENTS OF 

-——1909.——_-—- ————-1910.———_—- 

MONTH. Reports Lumber. Reports. Inmber. 
eS Ser ee 113 96,684,880 65 75,854,479 
OS Cre 109 92,834,587 62 88,451,751 
PE 4..0.4'0 eps to 36a ob dee 115 110,226,459 58 127,100,133 
ne bb n oes .0.6. 0s ok es 109 115,735,372 61 139,363,703 
BDO Stiavetny obihjbire seo a'h 34 112,622,623 62 148,174,387 
Te rere oat 85 126,839,274 70 154,120,741 
a id 6 avn ve WS gyi iene 87 168,162,810 61 128,355,891 
MES Gv bind ve cetie sed 65 171,562,048 68 133,804,102 
I re 95 166,884,584 61 150,805,105 
Se eee 100 155,105,151 66 159,063,307 
NOVGMBDER . oc c-0.p-0 050 86 133,778,032 66 129,814,309 
Set Re Rae 84 74,919,412 65 84,905,296 
ee ae ae 1,525,355,232 1,459,813,204 


ndicated by our 


Had it 


not 


December report, giving the pro- 


y id shipments of each month for both years. 

Stock of Pine Lumber Held by Manufacturers and Whole- 
salers in Mississippi Valley, St. Croix Valley, Chippewa Val- 
ley, Northern Minnesota, Wisconsin Valley and Central Wis- 


consin on January 1, 1911. 


With totals and percentages for 
1911, 1910 and 1909. 





CLASSIFICATION 1911 1910 1909 
Dimension ....... 216,199,863 234,087,160 248,977,260 
Thick finish and 

WENO: 256 Sditsstecais:0 42,095,773 48,965,604 45,647,119 
Inch shop D and 

better boards and 

ere 59,203,207 51,166,339 42,270,654 
C and better nor- 

way boards and 

Eee 9,590,968 8,142,212 8,710,528 
No. 1 boards and 

ee 44,350,017 45,967,509 34,648,198 

o. 2 boards and 

ae 135,698,650 151,258,120 123,477,311 
No. 3 boards and 

"re 149,333,470 211,758,639 226,320,646 
No. 4 boards and 

a ae 89,208,920 140,729,928 148,837,455 
No. 5 boards and 

are 76,939,396 87,053,492 74,796,656 
Mill run, inch. 51,071,924 48,826,236 26,147,123 

Total inch 615,396,552 744,902,475 685,208,574 
fotal lumber re 


ported ......... 873,692,188 1,027,955,239 979,832,953 
75,000,000 





Batimated ....... 93,886,400 38,500,000 

Totals ........ 948,692,188 1,121,841,639 1,018,332,953 
1911 1910 1909 

Shingles reported.... 27,956,950 19,333,650 17,417,000 

etna, | mecieee 950,000 

27,956,950 19,333,650 18,367,000 

Lath reported, 48-inch 115,802,500 160,065,050 128'283"700 

500,000 19,500,000 10,000,000 

116,302,500 179,565,050 138,283,700 

Lath reported, SB-imch ET Reee 80 few secee | — sc oecocen 

 Nsticaas  <ickones 

17,228,950 —«........ BET: 

Pickets reported. .... 5,098,878 6,449,366 5,044,818 

ns Rap Se ik COA 80,000 

5,098,878 6,449,366 5,124,818 


Shipments for 1910 in March, April, May, June, October 
and December were greater than in the corresponding 
months of 1909; while those of January, February, August, 
September and November were less. 





CLOQUET, ©. 
ber Company. 


Hi. WERDEN, MASON, WIS.; 
White River Lumber Company. 


Prices of northern white pine have remained about the 
same the whole of the year. Lists issued in April are still 
quoted, and with the exception of a very recent slight 
raise on a few items there is little variation from those lists 
at the present time. No. 2 and better and dimension have 
been ready sellers all the year and demand for low grades 
has improved steadily. 

Our annual stock sheet for January 1, 1911, gives 173,- 
149,451 feet, or 15% percent, less lumber than was on 
hand a year ago. 

Inch shop, D and better, C and better, norway and mill 
run, inch, are the only items that show an increase and 
the increase is light. 

Dimension is 74% percent less, No. 3 boards 29% percent 
less, No. 4 boards 3614 percent less, No. 5 boards 11% per- 
cent less and lath 25% percent less than January 1, 1910. 

The marked reduction in the stock of No. 3 and No, 4 
boards and strips is in favorable contrast with the sur- 
plus stocks of these items that have accumulated and dragged 
along for the last three years. 

Prices of yellow pine have advanced recently and there 
seems no good reason why there should not be a general, 


TOTAL MONTHLY PRODUCTION OF 1909 AND 1910 COMPARED. 














—Difference.——_— 
Feet. Percent. Lath,1909. Lath, 1910. 
959,465 ine. 2.8 ine. 7,965,200 5,053,845 
7,822,562 dec. 22.6 dec. 8,108,575 7,613,400 
6,402,437 ine. 20.5 ine. 6,813,565 8,344,600 
88,990,608 ine. 54.9 ine. 14,371,001 26,221 
7,513,389 ine. 5.3 ine. 80,956,680 29,89 
13,268,231 dec. 6.9 dec. 41,161,707 46,21 
64,698,396 dec. 33.2 dec. 50,302,001 25,744,245 
73,445,060 dec. 35.9 dec. 41,266,610 80,570, 
35,897,069 dec. 19.2 dec. 42,139,455 39,89- 
26,023,060 dec. 16.5 dec. 36,930,760 29, 44 
7,135,261 dec. 9.9 dec. 16,544,475 17,428,030 
44,501,577 dec. 402.7 dec. 2,920,150 14,017,025 
130,022,164 9.8 dec. 299,420,170 £80,670,800 
1909 AND 1910 COMPARED. 
———Differcence.——__— 
Feet. fn Percent. Lath,1909. Lath, 1910. 
20,830,401 dec. 21.5 dec. 26,990,610 8,523,722 
4,382,836 dec. 4.7 dec. 27,059,080 14,867,995 
16,873,674 inc. 15.3 ine. 23/423,135 24,513,700 
23,628,331 inc. 20.4 ine. 25,361,044 30,261,800 
35,551,764 inc. 31.5 ine. 28:114,020 34,783,42 
27,281,467 inc. 21.5 ine. 33,483,945 38,003,900 
39,806,919 dec. 23.6 dec. 30,221,204 42 410,408 
37,757,946 dec.  22.0dec. 37,282,605 29,835,140 
16,079,479 dee. 9.6dec. 31,643,100 31,271,900 
3,958,156 ine. 2:5 ine. 8,228,173 27,886,398 
8,963,728 dec. 2.9dec. 18,883,200 —20,438.0e 
9,985,884 inc. 2.6 ine. 9,829,900 15,080,06 
65,542,028 dec. 4.2dec. 300,520,016 317,476,439 








Ch 


alt 
th 


3, 1911. 


———— 


ages for 


1909 
977,260 
{647,119 


270,654 


710,528 
648,198 
477,311 
320,646 
837,455 


»796,659 
147,123 
,208,574 


»832,953 
,500,000 
»332,953 
1909 
»417,000 
950,000 
:367,000 
»283,700 
,»000,000 


,283,700 


,044,818 
80,000 


124,818 
October 


sponding 
August, 


WIS. ; 
ipany. 


out the 
are still 
t slight 
ose lists 
on have 
, grades 


es 173,- 
was on 


ind mill 
ase and 


percent 


the sur- 
dragged 


id there 
general, 


th, 1910. 
053,845 
313,400 





217, 

,744,245 
570,680 
894,715 
659,740 
428,030 
017,025 


670,800 





438,020 
080,035 


—— 


$76,439 
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moderate advance in lumber, provided the excessive capacity 
of the saw mills is kept within reasonable limits. 

Cc. E. MeGibbon, chairman of thé Bureau of Grades, 
was called upon for a report, but said he had nothing to 
add to the report of the chief inspector, save that the 
bureau is opposed to adding any grade below No. 5 
boards. W. H. Bissell wanted to know if it is not a 
fact that where No. 6 boards are made No. 5 boards 
run better, and Mr. McGibbon replied that no doubt 
such is the case. 


T. L. Shevlin and J. G. Ketchum, of the railroad com- 
mittee, had nothing special to offer, but R. G. Hall, 
traffic manager of the Duluth Chamber of Commerce, 
talked on the work he has been doing with reference to 
railroad rates on behalf of the lumbermen and other 
interests. He explained how information is being col- 
lected for use in fighting the proposed rate advances in 
Central Freight Association territory, and said that 
assurances have been given that there will be no advance 
in lumber unless there is a general advance. 

The election of officers was the next head, and the 
Chair appointed Edgar Dalzell, W. H. Bissell and R. M. 
Weyerhaeuser a nominating committee. They returned 
almost immediately with a recommendation to reélect all 
the present officers, the list already being given. Mr. 
Dalzeil put the motion and Mr. Baker returned thanks. 
‘‘T had expected to turn the office over to some one 
else,’’?’ Mr. Baker said, ‘‘for while I may have lent it 
dignity I have not been in position to be of much 
service.’’ W. H. Bissell moved that on the president’s 
admission his salary be cut in half, and President Baker 
announced that he should not object, as he is not depen- 
dent on his salary. 

It was left to the board of directors to name a new 
railroad committee. Market conditions were taken up in 
an informal talk, based on the showing as to stocks, and 
the opinion was expressed that low grade stocks have 
been well reduced and should be good property. 

J. E. Rhodes, former secretary, spoke briefly on three 
matters of much interest to the lumbermen. [le first 


A. BARTON, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. ; J. F. 
Northland Pine Lumber Company. 


brought up the question of the open clear-space clause 
in fire insurance policies. This clause once forfeited 
policies where the clear space has been shown to be vio- 
lated, but now only provides for payment of a different 
premium. The insurance companies are asking to have 
the old clause restored, and some change undoubtedly will 
be made. On motion of Mr. Rhodes a committee was 
appointed to confer with the insurance people regarding 
4 compromise. It consists of C. A. Barton, W. H. Bissell 
and J. E. Rhodes. 

_ Mr. Rhodes discussed the proposed laws for protection 
from forest fires. He said that lumbermen must expect 
to pay part of the cost of the protection in a special tax 
on timber lands. One proposed bill, which will be 
Opposed, contains more stringent provisions than ever on 
burning of slashings. Finally Mr. Rhodes explained the 
interest of the lumbermen as employers in the proposed 
workingmen’s compensation acts of Minnesota and Wis 
consin, He gave it as the judgment of insurance men 
that casualty rates will be increased 200 to 700 percent, 


but said that undoubtedly some such legislation is going 
through, 


Those Present. 


resident L. K. Baker, Odanah, Wis.; J. 8. Stearns Lbr. Co. 
Tg Werden, Mason, Wis. ; White River Lor. Co. 
Co Whitten, Hayward, Wis. ; North Wisconsin Land & Lbr. 


Yo. 

Eee Dalzell, Minneapolis; C. A. Smith Lbr. Co. 

W. B Irwin, Minneapolis; C. A. Smith Lbr. Co. 

C “av piosenberry, Minneapolis; Thief River Falls Lbr. Co. 

Cf yrton, Minneapolis ; Northland Pine Lbr. Co. 

T i gicGibbon, Minneapolis; Northland Pine Lbr. Co 
2 pe apeg Minneapolis ; Shevlin-Carpenter Lbr. Co. 

C a Walls, Mich. ; I. Stephenson Co. 

IG kK er, Tomahawk, Wis. ; Tomahawk Lbr. Co. 

. . etchum, Virginia, Minn, ; Virginia & Rainy Lake Co. 

W. H ae Virginia, Minn.; Virginia & Rainy Lake Co 

RC “genmell, Arbor Vite, Wis. ; Yawkey-Bissell Lbr. Co. 

Tullius ey” Arbor Vite, Wis. ; Yawkey-Bissell Lbr. Co 

RM wills: Cass Lake, Minn. ; J. Neils Lbr. Co. 

LP "Wier neuser, Cloquet, Minn; Cloquet Lbr. Co. 

H.R. Woer’ Sanne: Minn. ; Johnson-Wentworth Lbr. Co. 

Fletche cerz, Stillwater, Minn. ; David Tozer Co. 

C.B Gain alker, Akeley, Minn. ; Red River Lbr. Co. 

kh Rh christ; Rust-Owen Lbr. Co. 

kG. Hare's: St. Paul; Weyerhsuser & Co. 

H. § Ch » Duluth, Minn. ; Duluth Chamber of Commerce. 

* Childs, Minneapolis; secretary and chief inspector. 

The directors h 

elected H. 


I 
( 


re 


_had a session after adjournment and 
5. Childs to succeed himself as secretary. 


WILSON, CLOQUET, MINN. ; 
Johnson-Wentworth Company C, A. 


EXPORTERS MEET. 


Association to Be Represented Abroad—For- 
eign Trade Commends Organization. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan, 23.—The eleventh annual con- 
vention of the National Lumber Exporters’ Association 
was held in this city Thursday and Friday of the last 
week with the largest attendance in the history of the 
organization. President Harvey M. Dickson, of Norfolk, 
Va., was in the chair. 

It was. planned to have the delegates visit the principal 
points of interest about the city Friday afternoon but 
this was impracticable on account of inclement weather. 
Among the social features of the convention was the 
luncheon Thursday and the banquet Thursday evening 
at the Hotel Gayoso. ‘These functions were arranged 
by the Memphis and Arkansas members of the asso- 
ciation. The election of officers on Friday resulted in 
the selection of the following: 


Officers Elected. 


Vresident—-Harvey M. Dickson, Norfolk, Va., reélected for 
the third time. 

Kirst vice president—S. B. Anderson, of the Anderson- 
Tully Company, Memphis. 

Second vice president—F. E. Hoffman, of the Hoffman 
Bros. Company, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Treasurer—LErnest M. Price, Baltimore, Md., who has held 
the position ever since the organization of the association. 

Directors—Ludwig Hayman, of Hugo Forchheimer, New Or 
leans, La.; T. B. Allen, Galveston, Tex.; Fred Arn, of the 
J. M. Card Lumber Company, Chattanooga, and Edward 
Barber, of Illingworth, Ingham & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


In addition to those four newly elected directors there 
are eight who held over: John L. Alcock, Baltimore, 
Md.; George M. Spiegel, Philadelphia, Pa.; G. A. Far- 
ber, London; W. M. Ritter, Columbus, Ohio; W. H. 
Russe, Memphis; C. T. Korn, Cincinnati, Ohio; Frank F. 
Fee, Little Roek, Ark., and Walter I. Hart, of New 





EDGAR DALZELL, MINNEAPOLIS, 
; Smith Lumber Company. 


York. J. MeD. Price was again appointed secretary and 
LL. Palmer assistant secretary. The headquarters of the 
former will remain at Baltimore and that of the latter 
at New Orleans. 

No action was taken regarding the next meeting place 
of the association. This will be decided later by the 
board of management, as is the custom. 


To Employ Foreign Representative. 


Among the more important of the actions taken by the 
association during this convention was the decision to 
employ a foreign representative provided a satisfactory 
man could be found. The special committee which went 
abroad in the fall to study foreign conditions, composed 
of W. H. Russe, Harvey M. Dickson and John L, Alcock, 
made its report at this meeting and it was largely as 
a result thereof that the association decided upon hav- 
ing a foreign representative. It is felt by the members 
that their interests will be best conserved by such a 
step and it is proposed to put the new man in the field 
as soon as he can be found, 

It also was decided that the association should co 
operate with the Gulf Coast Lumber Exporters’ Associa- 
tion in the efforts now being made by the latter to 
secure a uniform bill of lading on lumber alone. The 
former has spent a great deal of time in the effort to 
improve the terms of the documents under which its 
members have been sending lumber and timber abroad 
and it is therefore willing to render to the latter every 
possible assistance in the direction of perfecting ocean 
bills of lading and other documents. 

The association also decided to become an associate 
member of the National Classification Committee of lum 
ber and wooden box interests of the United States, of 
which Charles E. Brower, of Memphis, is secretary. This 
committee has for its purpose the securing of a classi 
fication on wooden packages that will make the rates on 
these more equitable as compared with those obtaining 
on packages made of pasteboard, fiber or other ma- 
terial. The decision to join resulted from a talk which 
was made by Mr. Brower pointing out wherein every 
branch of the hardwood lumber industry was either di- 
rectly or indirectly affected by the work which this organ- 
ization has in hand. 


It was also decided at this meeting to recommend the 
appointment of C. W. Robinson to the vacancy on the 
New Orleans Public Belt Railway Commission. 

The report of the secretary, J. McD. Price, which was 
read on Thursday, showed that the growth of member- 
ship during the last year had been most satisfactory 
and that the organization now has the largest member- 
ship in its history. Aside from this feature the report 
dealt largely with the accomplishments of the associa- 
tion during the last year. The same is true of the report 
of L. Palmer, assistant secretary, with headquarters in 
New Orleans. 

The report vf Ernest M. Price, treasurer, which was 
presented by the secretary, showed the association to be 
in the most satisfactory financial condition in its history. 


The President’s Address. 


The annual address of President Dickson dealt with 
matters of particular and exclusive interest to the mem- 
bers of the association and referred to subjects regard- 
ing which action has not been taken. In a general way 
the address touched upon the work done by the com- 
mittee which had gone abroad last fall and which had 
found opportunities for safeguarding the interests of 
the members of the association through the correction of 
certain abuses which had crept into the export trade; 
upon the uniform bill of lading, regarding which action 
was taken at this meeting, as already outlined, and upon 
the splendid work done by Secretary Price and Assist- 
ant Secretary Palmer. 


The Banquet. 


The banquet tendered the visiting members by the 
members living at Memphis and in Arkansas was one 
of the most delightful functions in the history of the 
city. Covers were laid for more than fifty guests in 
the spacious dining room of the Hotel Gayoso and the 
table was beautifully decorated for the occasion. In 
addition to the members of the association there were 
a number of invited guests identified with the lumber 
trade, the railroads and the trade press. Max Sond- 
heimer acted as toastmaster and he performed the du- 
ties devolving upon him in his own inimitable way. He 
was fairly bubbling over with wit and good humor and 
he contributed very largely to the keen enjoyment of all 
present. 

President Dickson, who proposed a toast to Memphis 
and who was himself later the subject of one of the 
most hearty and wholesome toasts of the evening, regret- 
ted his inability to become humorous at will, but those 
present lost nothing on this account because of the very 
elaborate statement made by him regarding the work of 
the special committee which went to Europe last fall. 
He laid particular emphasis upon the reception which 
he and his associates had met at the hands of the brokers 
and importers on the other side and saw therein the 
opportunity for widening the scope of the organization 
to the extent that it should have a man on the other 
side to look after its interests. He told of the work 
the association was doing and of the reforms which 
had been brought about through its efforts. He talked 
further of the opportunities still open for effective work. 
His remarks were roundly applauded. 

Norman G. Wright, of Wright-Graham Company, Glas 
gow, Scotland, one of the honored guests of the eve- 
ning, spoke of the high regard in which the National 
Lumber Exporters’ Association was held by his concern. 
He asserted that when it found out that a gentleman 
was a member of that organization it immediately ac- 
cepted him as a man of trustworthy character and of 
honest standards of business, thus paying the organiza- 
tion a very high compliment. 

H. J. Munro, of H. J. Munro & Co., Liverpool, who, 
the toastmaster explained, had come all the way from 
England to Memphis to attend this banquet and who 
would return on the next steamer, spoke at length re- 
garding the relations between the foreign brokers and 
importers and the members of the association, asserting 
that, while they belonged to different nationalities and 
had interests somewhat uncommon in some respects, 
they were all descended from the Anglo-Saxon race. He 
spoke of the assistance they might derive from each 
other by correcting certain abuses in the trade and 
referred to the coming of the delegation from the asso- 
ciation, of the pleasure of entertaining which he had 
shared. He believed the sending of this delegation a 
splendid idea and thought that it ought to be repeated 
to the end that still further good might be accom- 
plished in behalf of all of those connected with the 
exporting and importing business as affecting lumber. 

Among the other speakers were John Penrod, W. H. 
Russe, George D. Burgess, E. T. Bennett, R. J. Darnell, 
W. J. Eckman and J. MeD. Price. 


Attendance. 


Frank F. Fee, Little Rock; Fee-Creighton Hardwood Co. 

S. M. Nickey, Memphis; Green River Lbr. Co. 

W. E. Nickey, Memphis; Green River Lbr. Co. 

Kdward arbour, Cincinnati and Leeds; Illingworth, Ing 
ham & Co. 

Fred Arn, Cincinnati; J. M. Card Lbr. Co. 

¥. E. Hoffman, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Hoffman Bros. Co. 

W. J. Eckman, Cincinnati; M. B. Farrin Lbr, Co 

bk. T. Bennett, Memphis; Bennett Hardwood Lbr. Co 

R. J. Darnell, Memphis; R. J. Darnell, Ine. 

O. M. Krebs, Memphis; Hugh McLean Hardwood Lbr. Co. 

W. A. Scott, New Orleans; Rees-Scott Co. 

Ludwig Hayman, New Orleans; Hugo Forchheimer 

John W. McClure, Memphis; Bellgrade Lbr. Co. 

¥, J. Foxley, New Orleans; Foxley Stave & Lbr. Co. 

B. BE. May, Atlanta and Mobile; Adler May. 

F. A. Conkling, Cincinnati: Farrin-Korn Lbr. Co 

George D. Burgess, Memphis; Russe & Burgess, Inc. 

W. H. Russe, Memphis; Russe & Burgess, Inc. 

i. BE. Taenzer, Memphis; Darnell-Taenzer Lbr. Co. 

Howard BE. Coles, Blytheville, Ark.; Bliss-Cook Oak Co. 

B. B. Goodlander, Memphis; Goodlander-Robertson Lbr. Co. 

¥. EF. Robertson, Memphis Anderson-Tully Co, 

Max Sondheimer, Memphis; E. Sondheimer Co. 

W. 8. Darnell, Memphis; Darnell-Taenzer Lbr. Co. 

L. W. Ford, Memphis; Goodlander-Robertson Lbr. Co. 

William Wright, Portland, Ark.; Wright-Bachman Lbr. Co. 

H. M. Dickson, Norfolk, Va.; Harvey M. Dickson Lbr. Co. 

L. Palmer, New Orleans; Assistant Secretary. 

J. McD. Price, Baltimore; Secretary. 
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SOUTHWESTERN RETAILERS. 


Costs of Doing Business, Scientific Salesmanship eal ‘eeiiditien Work Discussed—<Authoritative 
and Instructive Papers—Large and Enthusiastic Attendance. 


KANSAS City, Mo., Jan. 26.—The stranger in Kansas 
City today knows something about the magnitude of 
the lumber industry in the great Southwest. He may 
not have exact figures .or voluminous statistics, but 
he knows this much: That in this part of the country 
there are many thousands of men engaged in making 
lumber and allied products and other thousands con- 
cerned in distributing them to the consumer, Which- 
ever way he turns in Kansas City this week, he meets 
a lumberman. The lobbies of the hotels are thronged 
with men of that profession, the great convention hall 
is crowded from pit to dome with booths constituting 
the headquarters of lumber manufacturing and lumber 
selling interests, while the aisles are thronged with 
retail yardmen from Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma and 
other states; in the theaters at night the lumbermen 
are leading the applause; by day the Century theater 
is filled on its first floor with retail men who have 
come to listen to the addresses and to transact the 
routine business of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association. 

This is the twenty-third annual convention of the 
Southwestern association. The membership at present 
is the largest in the association’s history. About 
1,900 retail concerns are affiliated with this organiza- 
tion. As a natural consequence the attendance at this 
year’s convention is a record breaker. From the 
opening hour it was apparent that the southwestern 
states had poured into Kansas City the greatest number 
of their lumber retailers that this town has ever 
seen in the twenty-three years it has been enter 
taining this association. That these visitors 
were here intent on business was evidenced by 
the large attendance at the business sessions. 

Two addresses stood out as the most im 
portant features of the set program. ‘The first 
was by J. W. Barry, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
and was delivered at the opening session 
Wednesday morning. His topie was ‘‘'The Cost 
of Doing Business’’ and followed the lines of 
a similar address delivered a week ago at the 
meeting of the Northwestern association at 
Minneapolis, Minn. Mr. Barry was heard 


astic applause. His chief point was that, 
while the retailers might not legally combine 
to fix prices that would return them adequate 
profits, they could together investigate the cost 
of doing business and would thus naturally be 
forced to sell at a price that would be profit- 
able. 

The other conspicuous address was that of 
Ben R. Vardaman, of Des Moines, Towa, on 
‘‘The Art of Making a Sale.’’ Mr. Varda 
man in a plain and sensible way discussed 
the psychology of salesmanship and told how 


suggestions might help or hinder a sale, Cc. E. MATTHEWS, WEBB CITY, MO.; 


WEDNESDAY’S SESSION. sear asian 
President C. E. Matthews, of Webb City, 

Mo., was unable to preside over the deliberations of the 
convention. He was called home by the sudden illness of 
his mother, an event which elicited much sympathy 
from those present. The executive duties of the con- 
vention therefore fell upon Vice President Howard E, 
Case, of Wichita, Kan., and he attended to them on 
short notice with distinguished suecess. The first busi- 
ness session was called to order in the Century theater 
at 10 a, m. Wednesday by Acting President Case, who 
said: 


WEDNESDAY. 


This is the twenty-third annual convention of the South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association. It seems to me that it is 
a time for congratulation. Today our association is larger 
and more powerful than ever. Other associations have 
watched our growth with admiration and today we have 
their profound respect. Great progress has been made and 
the association has been found to be of benefit to us all. I 
trust that we will go home feeling that we have been 
greatly benefited by this meeting and with the welfare of 
the association more at heart than ever before. 


Mayor’s Address of Welcome. 
Mr. Case then introduced the mayor of Kansas City, 
Darius A. Brown, who spoke as follows: 


This is one of the occasions when I feel absolutely unable 
to cope with the situation. By reason of the multiplicity 
of subjects which I am compelled to consider in the per- 
formance of the duty of the particular office which I now 
happen to fill from the endeavoring to compel a public 
service corporation to comply with the obligations which it 
has entered into with the people of the city down to the 
determining factor whether or not it is the duty of the 
janitor to polish the spittoons and after that the determin- 
ing whether certain gentlemen shall receive licenses to open 
up saloons in certain districts I have not been open to give 
as much thought and consideration as I should like to the 
splendid work that has been done and is being done by this 
association, and I feel especial embarrassment this morning 
because of this. I have taken great interest during the 
last fourteen years in the activities of this organization 
because of the acquaintance I have with some of the officers 
and members of the association. 

I am called upon this morning to perform the duty of 
welcoming to this city the membership of an organization 
that for the last twenty-three years has been coming here 
and holding its annual conventions, an organization the peo- 
ple of Kansas City have come to know as part and parcel 
of the city and I feel that the city has become a part of 
the association. If at this session you should determine to 
hold this annual meeting in some other city, I feel that we 
would have to immediately adopt the course that they did 
in Oklahoma concerning the state capitol and we would 





enjoin you from taking this convention away from Kansas 
City. 


I am here simply because I want to take advantage of this 
opportunity to anpeons my deep appreciation as a private citi- 
zen of Kansas City of the splendid part that has been 
played by this great association. 

I remember way back in 1896 of becoming acquainted 
with the present secretary of this association. I remember 
in 1896, he was then secretary of what was then the Mis- 
sourlt & Kansas Lumbermen’s Association, and I have 
watched carefully the progress and advance and develop- 
ment not only of this great organization but of the indi. 
vidual members thereof. At that time there were about 
300 members and our ordinary hotels could not accommo- 
date them. The secretary has worked for the advancement 
of this organization and now the membership is close to 
2,000 dealers and there is not a hotel in this city that can 
give accommodations to this convention. It is necessary to 
secure the great convention hall for the purpose of showing 
off the great exhibits you have to make. 

Greatness of Lumber Industry Recognized. 


I am glad as a private citizen to welcome here men who 
represent the industrial part of this great country, and 
another reason why I am glad to express my sentiments in 
regard to this association is because I notice in glancing 
around this audience, that the membership is not ashamec 
to bring their wives along and that indicates that they are 
engaged in business in which they are willing to have their 
wives kept in close touch with them and no man was ever 
successful in any endeavor whatever who did not have the 
counsel of some good woman. That is a thought I want to 
leave with you; it has been reported and talked of a great 
deal, and every man who has ever been successful in busi- 
ness or any branch of human endeavor, if he is honest, has 
reached that success by the coéperation of some good woman, 
whom he has had for his counselor. 

[ know that you have gathered here to transact import- 
ant business and by the way, if there is one thing that is 


Southwestern Lumbermen’s 


Association, Association, 


clarifying and promoting business and prosperity and every 
branch of human endeavor in this great country of ours, it 
is through organizations and associations. In every branch 
of business we have meetings for the purpose of exchanging 
ideas as to the best methods of conducting a particular 
business, and men meet man to man and secure from each 
other certain things, which each has to give out, and it is 
because of that ‘fact that there has come a moral awaken- 
ing in every great branch of work. ‘The time has come when 
the business man realizes that in order to be permanently 
successful, in order to do his moral duty as a citizen, he 
must be absolutely honest with his competitors and the 
mun to whom he has goods to sell. The newspapers must 
be honest and give truthful statements. The public officer 
acknowledges and realizes that in order to receive the com- 
mendation and approval of the people he represents, he 
must absolutely comply with every obligation which he has 
taken and be on the square with every community he is in. 
The great papers are publishing the absolute truths and the 
business man of the newspapers knows in order to be suc- 
cessful that he must give the people absolute truth. 

I am not going to take any more of your time today ex- 
cept to say this, that I hope you will meet here for twenty- 
three years longer, and hope you will come here next year, 
and [ want to wish for the organization and officers and 
individual members that during the year 1911 you will have 
every measure of success, advance and progress that is pos- 
sible to come to you. 


The response was by 'T. R, Moorehead, of Lexington, 
Mo., who made a plain and telling speech discussing 
the affairs of the retailer. He said: 


Mayor Brown, I wish to thank you in behalf of this com 
pany of retail lumbermen for your very cordial weleome and 
greetings to this city. Someone has described this great 
central West as being bounded on the north by Canada; on 
the south by the democratic party; on the east by the high 
tariff and the “standpatter’’ and on the west by the land 
of great opportunities and the secretary of the interior. I 
wish to congratulate your city upon the fact that it is the 
“hub” of this greatest part of our country and to con- 
gratulate you upon being the mayor of it. It is the custom 
of political gatherings, after the formalities of a welcome, 
to open their conventions with a “key note’ speech. A 
“key note’ speech is generally supposed to recite the glor- 
ious achievements of the party and “point with pride” to its 
past record, and ending with a forecast of the platform upon 
which victory is expected to be gained. I desire to offer 
an apology in advance if I shall, at this time, adapt myself 
to political methods to the extent indicated. 


Conditions Demand Organization. 

A peculiar condition confronts the retail business in the 
smaller communities of this country, not only in our par- 
ticular line of trade, but all others. The “elimination of 
the middle man” is the battle cry of the hosts that are 
gathering to put out of existence the retailers of merchan- 
dise, especially those designated as “the little fellows.” A 
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hostile press, daily, weekly and periodical; the “cotton 
mouth” politician; the “mail order houses’; rural routes 
and the coming parcels post; a distorted and prejudiced 
public mind and many other forces are tramping to the 
same march, whose dying strains would end, only, in taking 
the business from the country merchant and landing it in 
the larger centers. I can not but think that such a result 
would be the concentration of business into the hands of 
the few, the rich and the strong, the very condition which 
all the elements which I have just mentioned are striving 
to avoid and prevent. The organization here assembled, 
with others engaged in similar pursuits, is now and hag 
been for four or five years the particular object of attack 
and investigation. The sum total of this policy is that the 
Sherman anti-trust law and kindred laws of the states are 
fostering and forcing more combinations than any one other 
influence. An organization like ours composed of many hun- 
dreds of moderate means can not hope for consolidation or 
combination, but amongst many lines of business ‘‘merger” 
is the watchword, and the law against trusts is circum- 
vented. 

The results following the enforcement of a law do not 
always coincide with the intent of the law. For example, 
a law was passed in this state making it a penitentiary 
offense to carry a concealed weapon, thus hoping to prevent 
the promiscnous carrying of firearms. very much fear 
that one of the results of the passage of this law is that 
the footpad, the burglar and the highwayman are the first 
to recognize the fact that their victims, who desire to obey 
the law, are less prepared than ever for a defense, and that 
their calling is that much safer than formerly, and not 
more hazardous because they are already under the ban of 
the law. 

Only last week I was asked why the lumber’ business 
was the particular object of attack and investigation and my 
only reply was that it was because in a measure we have 
been successful. This allegation we are proud to affirm and 
in no wise deny. In the language of the Hoosier poet, 


“Great success is mixed with troubles more or 


ess, 
And it’s the man that does the best, 
That gets more kicks than all the rest.” 

Not all of those who have preached the doc 
trine of a “square deal’ have been willing to 
apply that doctrine to this association. I wish 
again, here and now, to affirm that the cardinal 
doctrine of our association, the only rule of faith 
and practice, governing and underlying our whole 
existence, is that the little fellow has a right to 
live and we say to the big fellow, ‘Thou shalt 
not kill or destroy thy weaker brother's business !” 
Upon this fundamental fact rests today the se- 
curity and the promise of the perpetuity of our 
association, and, we believe, the retail business 
of every kind in the smaller communities of this 
great central West. If this doctrine be a viola- 
tion of the anti-trust laws of the state or gov 
= we believe we have the right to a speedy 
trial. 

Sir, it gives great pleasure to acknowledge in 
behalf of all those present the official , welcome 
to your city, well knowing that it but confirms 
the welcome which we always have received from 
those with whom we have for years had intimate 
and pleasant business relations. 


The President’s Address. 


In the absencé of President Matthews his 
annual address was read by R. Putman, of 
Fayetteville, Ark., as follows: 

We meet again in our business and social re 
lation. This is our twenty-third annual meeting. 
We are to be congratulated on our growth dur- 


HARRY A. GORSUCH, KANSAS CITY; 10g the last year. We have added 300 new mem 


bers and lost only twenty-four. ‘This indicates 
us that more of the dealers in this territory 

than ever before are alive to the fact that their 

welfare as well as existence as retail dealers de- 
pends on the perpetuation and continued activity in their 
behalf of this association. We have about nineteen hundred 
members, each yard being counted as one member. It is esti- 
mated that there are about three thousand retail yards in the 
four states comprising our territory, and we have as large 4 
membership in proportion to the total number of yards as any 
other association in the country. As retail dealers, how- 
ever, we can hardly be satisfied with this record and hope 
soon to see the day when every yard will be in the associa- 
tion. Knowing as we do the scope of the work of our 
association, its twenty-two years of service, and the ines- 
timable value it has been, and still is, to the retail dealers, 
we should feel a sense of humiliation that there are 1,100 
yards, or would be even 100 yards, whose owners have 80 
little appreciation of the work and the value of the asso- 
ciation as to refuse to put their yards on our roster and 
give their $5 a year for membership. On investigation I 
find that most of the new membership last year were secured 
through the solicitation of your secretary, or his assistant, 
Mr. Deatherage. 

This is the only association in the United States whose 
scope of work is so extensive, and whose position in the 
business world is so prominent that has such a small mem- 
bership fee. In fact I think this is the reason why many 
dealers do not value the association as they should and 
that if the yearly dues were $10 or $15 would take greater 
interest. While speaking of the association dues I would 
say that this money does not pay for the entertainment 
provided for our pleasure. This is provided with the money 
derived from the exhibits at Convention hall. The South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association is favorably known all 
over the United States, and no national movement is in- 
augurated for the welfare of the people at large that this 
association is not asked to participate in such as the Na 
tional Tariff Commission Convention, the National Civic F ed 
eration, Trans-Mississippi Commercial Congress and the — 
tional Conservation Congress. We have been represented ° 
a number of conventions of this character, whose delegates 
are men of greatest prominence in the business, professiona 
and political affairs of the United States. a i 

The reason this association occupies its preéminent ~ 
tion among the business organizations of the country a 
that it stands for what is right. This means hones 
dealing between members, between members and those on 
whom they buy, and between members and those to W "as 
they sell. The association has stood for this since It 
inception and will continue to as long as it a. ~ 
has and will continue to fight the battles of its mens = 
when they are in the right. It has turned down al be 
quests for action that are not conservative, fair and _ 
The association has time and again been classed as 4 hg 
has been investigated by state and government officials, oe 
has been found not to be a trust. Here let me say chey 
dealers have given as an excuse for not joining that 4 
are afraid it might hurt their trade. Because — trast 
petitor would say they were members of the lumber aber 
and make capital thereby. Let me say to you, wo 
should be ashamed of his affiliation, and should at pank- 
its principles as staunchly as do lawyers, doctors “nt 
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ers, the principles of their respective associations. This 
association stands for full and free competition. The second 
paragraph of its Declaration of Purposes says, ‘“‘We_ recog- 
nize the absolute right of every person, partnership or 
corporation to establish and maintain as many retail yards 
as he, they or it may see fit.’ 


Membership and Purpose. 


The first section of the article on membership says in 
effect, any person who carries an assortment of lumber and 
other commodities usually found in a retail lumber yard 
may become a member of this association. Another section 
says, “No promises or agreements shall be requisite to mem- 
bership in this association, nor shall any penalties be im- 
posed on its members for any cause whatever.”’ These sec- 
tions mean exactly what they say. This association is no 
respecter of persons. ‘The small dealer, with a few thou- 
sand dollars and one little yard, is admitted as freely to 
membership, and welcomed as cordially as the corporation 
or dealer with vast capital and a large number of yards. 
And our membership list will prove and show that the 
large majority of our members are dealers of small means 
rm owning but a single yard. 

What then is our purpose? To keep you informed as to 
the various forms of unscrupulous competition of mail order 
concerns of different kinds, and where possible to advise you 
how you can successfully meet the competition and convince 
your customers of your ability and intention to supply their 
wants to their entire satisfaction. With this instruction 
and the information and ideas you gain at our annual meet- 
ings, and at your loca! association meetings, you are in a 
position to successfully meet all forms of outside com 
petition and keep your trade at home, and the money in cir- 
culation in your own community. Were it not for this asso- 
ciation the average dealer would be groping in the dark, not 
knowing from whence to expect this mail order competition 
nor how to meet it. Were it not for this association and its 
stand for a square deal all around, the small dealer would 
have to go out of business, the large dealers would have 
to abandon many of their points, instead of eaeh com 
munity having its yard where the inhabitants can get their 
building materials conveniently and cheaper. 

The lumber business of the Southwest would be done by 
a few large corporations with a comparatively small number 
of yards located at the large centers, and not only would 
hundreds of dealers have to abandon the lumber businegs, 
but the farmers and other consumers of lumber living ad- 
jacent to the smaller towns would be put to great incon- 
venience in securing their supplies, and because of the 
lessened competition would necessarily pay more. This 
doctrine in defense of this association was a number of 

ears ago expounded by one of Missouri’s most learned 
udges, before whom a case was heard involving this asso- 
clation. For proof of this you only have to take a trip into 
the eastern states, where you find numerous towns of one 
thousand or more inhabitants with nothing resembling a 
lumber yard, except perhaps a few boards and a few bunches 
of shingles piled behind some coal yard or feed store. These 
facts should be impressed forcibly on your minds so you can, 
when necessary, impart them to your customers and fellow 


townsmen. 
The Secretary’s Office. 


At the risk of tiring you, perhaps, I want to say a few 
words regarding the work connected with the secretary’s 
office. No one who has not come in close touch with the 
work, and who has not served as a director, has any con- 
ception of the wide range of subjects that come to the sec- 
retary for consideration. Many of these matters he is 
able, through his extended experience, to dispose of quickly 
and satisfactorily. In some instances time necessarily is 
in order to collect the data required, necessitating delay at 
times in getting the information to members, but you may 
depend on it that he is giving all matters the necessary 
attention and is looking after your interests. I would say 
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further that he is in constant touch with members of your 
executive committee, and on all matters of importance 
involving the welfare of the membership at large. ction is 
taken only after he has conferred with officers and directors 
whom you elected to conduct the affairs of this association. 

Many of the members, perhaps the majority, do not get 
as much out of their membership as they might. The secre- 
tary’s office is in a position to furnish you with authentic 
information regarding any phase of your business, and all 
that is necessary for you to do is to make inquiry and if he 
has not the information at hand he will get it for you. 

Now to sum up the association proposition for you from 
the viewpoint of enthusiastic membership. Every mem 
ber should be an active member 365 days in the year. The 
entire burden of the fight should not be placed on the 
officers and directors, and a few of the members who have 
always been ready to take off their coats and work for the 
cause. Through the twenty-two years of its existence com 
paratively a few have given their time and intelligence, as 
well as’ their financial support, to the work, while the ma- 
jority have felt that there was nothing for them to do. 
Those of you who have been members of this association 
for many years and have witnessed our steady progress know 
that what we have accomplished has been in spite of 
vigorous opposition and against predictions of failures, and 
we have succeeded because a comparatively small percentage 
of the members have been at work all the time and never 
lagged. How much more we might have accomplished if 
each member had done his full share in the building up of 
this association. Now if the officers and directors whem 
you will elect at this meeting can count on each member 
being an active member until the next convention, the 
membership will increase and the resultant good to the 
retail lumber business in this territory will, during 1911, 
far exceed the efforts of any previous year. 

If you will be active members and not merely paying 
ones, making the following resolutions, To give everyone 
a square deal and demand one in return; consider your com- 
petitor your friend, if you have a difference with a com- 
petitor or a wholesaler or manufacturer, be willing to 
arbitrate these differences in a friendly manner. Remember 
that the secretary's office is maintained for your benefit, 
and furnish him freely and promptly with any information 
that* you think may benefit your brother members. Ask for 
any information you think he can furnish you, and answer 
all communications from his office, wherein information is 
requested, with due promptness. Pay your dues promptly 
on first notice. It takes this money to run the association 
and the dues must come in promptly for this purpose, Don’t 
knock the association. It may be your own fault. If you 
have a grievance and think the secretary is not giving you 
proper attention, take the matter up with the president. 
Criticism of the association by a senior does untold harm, 
and tends to weaken the whole structure. Boost the asso- 
ciation every time you have the opportunity and the non- 
members soon will be anxious to come in to find out what 
they are missing. Get at least one new member if you can 
find a dealer in your locality who is out of the fold. The 
result will be that when we meet again in 1912 every dealer 
worth having will be a member and the association will be 
invincible. I do not feel as if I could stop talking of 
the good that may come to the members without mentioning 
the aid that comes to us by taking the numerous lumber 
trade journals and want to say a good word for each and 
all of them, The retail dealer gleans untold aid. I wish 
to thank the officers and directors who have assisted and 
aided and made my term of office so pleasant, especially 
Mr. Gorsuch and hts able assistant, Mr. Deatherage. ‘ 


. 
Secretary’s Report. 
Seeretary Harry A. Gorsuch, of Kansas City, Mo., 
read his annual report, which was as follows: 


In sending out the first announcement of this convention, 
members were requested by the committee to offer sugges- 
tions pertaining to the business sessions. One of our enthu- 
siastic members, whom you all know, and who today is 
present, suggested that the secretary’s report be not read 
but printed, so the members could read it at their leisure. 
However, inasmuch as it is necessary that the secretary 
make a verbal report of the work of the association for the 
year preceding the convention, the committee was unable to 
comply. with the above request. However, as we have an 
unusually interesting program, I have compromised by “boil- 
ing down” my report to the fewest possible words, for which 
I know you all will be duly grateful, as the secretary's re 
port usually is very dry reading. 

As a whole, 1910 was the most successful and most satis- 
factory year in the twenty-two years’ existence of the South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association. At the end of 1910 the 
association had, in round numbers, 1,850 members, and now 
has the largest membership in its history. Three hundred 
new yards were added during the year, which was offset by 
a loss of 104 by dealers going out of business, and a loss 
of only twenty-four dealers, whose names were dropped from 
the rolls through failure to pay dues and other causes. Of 
this twenty-four, a number withdrew from the association 
because they were intending to sell out, so that it can be 
safely said that out of our entire membership, less than 
twenty dealers discontinued their support of the work be- 
cause of a feeling that the association was not beneficial to 
them. ‘This is a record that never has been equalled by the 
association, and, I feel safe in saying, by no association of 
similar nature, and with anything like the same number of 
members. 

The net gain in membership was 172, and this is a record 
that this association has not made for many years, and 
is gratifying, considering the fact that we have added no 
new territory. A large percentage of the new members has 
been secured by personal solicitation, by your secretary, 
by his assistant, Mr. Deatherage, and by individual mem- 
bers, who have interested themselves enough in the matter 
to point out to their neighbors the desirability and import- 
ance of being members of this association, and I want to 
say right here that it is easy to convince any reasonable 
dealer that he should belong to this association, and pay 
the small sum of $5 a year toward the support of this 
work, and every member here present can aid greatly in 
increasing the membership by pointing out its benefits to 
dealers in his locality, who may not be members 

Mr. Deatherage, during 1910, visited 259 towns in the 
interest of the association; called on 570 dealers; secured 
eighty-four new members, and collected back dues from 
forty-five members. His work has been of very material 
benefit in fostering the interests of the association, and its 
object through the territory, and he has rendered very 
valuable service. 

Reports of shipments by mail order houses of various 
kinds into the territory of members during the last year 
have been comparatively few, and it is found on investiga 
tion that in most cases these shipments have been made 
where the dealers have not had a chance to figure on the 
bills, indicates conclusively that our members are meeting 
this competition with great success, that they are able and 
do give their customers satisfactory service, and are alive 
to the situation, and are keeping the business at home. 
Responsible manufacturers and wholesalers who are seek 
ing the trade of the lumber dealers in this territory are, 
practically without exception, treating our members with 
due business courtesy, and I know of none that are not 
firmly convinced that the retailer and not the wholesaler 
is the proper party through whom to distribute building 
material to consumers, and who do not believe that: this 
old established rule of trade should be continued 





Fraternal Delegations. 

Last February this association, along with others, sent 
delegates to the Pacific coast, to meet the manufacturers 
of the Northwest. The representatives of the Southwestern 
Lumbermens’ Association were E. C. Robinson and W. M. 
Johns. Their trip accomplished a great deal of good, as the 
various conferences held gave the Coast manufacturers a 
better knowledge of the needs and requirements of the re 
tail lumber dealers of the middle West and Southwest, than 
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they had before possessed, and the west coast manufac- 
turers have returned the compliment by having delegates 
attend the annual meetings of the retail associations now 
being held. One of these gentlemen is with us, and you will 
have the pleasure of hearing a few words from him during 
this convention. 

There was no meeting of the American Lumber Trades 
Congress held last year, but a conference committee, called 
by the pronitons and secretary of the congress, held a meet- 
ing in St. Louis, in December, at which meeting this asso- 
clation was represented by J. R. Moorehead, who later will 
present the report of that committee, for your consideration. 

Early last year a number of individuals located prin- 
cipally at Kansas City, with connections at other points, 
began flooding this territory with exceedingly low quota- 
tions on red cedar shingles, Coast lumber and yellow pine. 
It was found on investigation that these individuals were 
offering to sell this material at prices no higher, and in 
many cases lower than they had contracted to pay for it. 
It was apparent on the face of it that a systematic effort 
was being made to defraud the millmen. Representatives of 
the lumber rating agencies, the lumber trade papers, and 
the Kansas City wholesale lumbermen, determined to rid 
the trade in this market at least, of this class ‘of frauds. 
Your secretary, with the approval of the officers and 
directors of the association, and in the interest of honest 
dealing, devoted a great. deal of time during several months 
last year, to the accumulating of evidence, which was turned 
over to the United States district attorney at Kansas City, 
with the result that all the parties under investigation very 
promptly quit business, and two of them are now held under 
federal indictments, and thelr cases will be heard in the 
near future. I simply mention this in passing to show that 
the Southwestern Lumbermen's Association fs active along 
all lines involving the integrity and honesty of the lumber 
business; and while this was a matter that directly in 
terested only the manufacturers and wholesalers of lumber, 
the association showed its willingness and desire to assist 
in every way possible in ridding this market of a class of 
operators whose methods were calculated to bring discredit 
upon the honorable business of lumberman. 


The Tapline Case, 

You all are famillar with the now celebrated Star Grain 
& Lumber Company case, which first was brought before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission by this association. This 
case is now one of the most famous of any that has been 
presented before the commission. From the Star Grain & 
Lumber Company case developed the celebrated socalled 
“tapline” case. 

Last August, the railroad companies, acting under what 
they alleged to be a ruling of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, attempted to cancel rates from points on all so- 
called “‘tap lines” in the Southwestern territory, where yel- 
low pine is produced. This meant the cutting off of divisions 
with the socalled ‘“‘taplines’’ with no corresponding reductions 
in the through rate, which, in effect, meant that If these 
cancelations took place, the railroad companies would re- 
ceive an average of $1 a thousand more for hauling yellow 
pine lumber, and that the lumber dealers, and eventually 
the consumers of lumber, would have to pay this advance. 

This association, along with others, took prompt action, 
your secretary attending two conferences, one held in St. 
Louis, and one held in Chicago, and was appointed as a 
member of a committee of seven, known as the “Committee 
on Publicity Regarding Advance on Freight Rates on Lum- 
ber.” Prompt and vigorous steps were taken to prevent the 
proposed cancelations, until such time as the Interstate 
Commerce Commission could go thoroughly into the matter, 
and decide which of the southern roads developed by yellow 
pine manufacturers, were common carriers, entitled to a 
division of the through rate, and which were merely log- 
ging roads, or necessary adjuncts to a mill, and not entitled 
to a division of the rate. The result of this work, in which 
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your association had a prominent part, was that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission ordered a suspension of the 
cancelation of rates until January 5, of this year, and has 
again ordered a further suspension until April 5, and it is 
now believed that the cancelation of these rates will be sus- 
pended indefinitely, and in the end will apply to only a very 
few small logging roads, and result in no advance in freight 
rates, which as a matter of fact, these cancelations, if put 
into effect, would have meant. 


Workman’s Compensation, 


Within the last few weeks you all have received a com- 
munication signed by the executive committee calling your 
attention to a proposed ‘“‘Workman’s Compensation Act,” to 
be enacted at the present sessions of the various legislatures. 
A fair and equitable workman's compensation act should 
not be opposed by any reasonable man, and one that is not 
fair, alike to the employer as well as to the employee, should 
meet with vigorous opposition. This is a stupendous ques- 
tion, which should not be acted upon hastily, and it is to 
be hoped that every member of this association will work 
to the end that in every state a commission be ———> 
or preferably a joint commission of the cour states, Missouri, 
Kansas, Oklahoma and Arkansas, with the proper appropria- 
tion to enable such commission to make its research and with 
authority to bring before the committee by subpoena, em- 
ployees and ‘employers, and examine them as to the entire 
situation, so as to be prepared to report for action by the 
several legislatures, some bill that will be fair and equitable, 
and it is to be hoped that all members will present this 
matter in an tatelligent manner to their representatives, 
with this end in view, as any workman's compensation bill 
that is passed, will effect every employer of labor, whether 
he hires one man, or any number of men. 

This association will be called upon to pass_ resolutions 
on a number of matters of importance, but as those resolu- 
tions will be presented to you by the resolutions committee, 
I will not take your time to go into detail regarding them 
at this report. 

There are several active progressive local associations of 
retail lumbermen in operation in this territory where the 
dealers meet several times a year, discuss trade conditions 
in their respective localities, and exchange ideas as to the 
most successful operation of their business. By constantly 
keeping in touch with each other, through these meetings, 
the dealers in a given section are able to avail themselves 
of much valuable information, particularly with reference 
to the activity in their localities of the mail order concerns. 
It would be an ideal condition if local associations were in 
existence in every portion of the territory of the South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association. 


Source of Helpful Information. 


’ 


Before I close I want to say a few words pertaining to 
the secretary's office and what it is for. To be brief, it is 
to furnish you information on any and every subject per- 
taining to your business. With the information I have at 
hand, and what I can secure, there are few inquiries that a 
member can submit that can not be answered intelligently 
and satisfactorily. ‘This office can not only inform you re 
garding the business methods of the people from whom you 
purchase, but as a matter of fact, this is only a minor portion 
of the information it can render. It can tell you where 
you can secure commodities which you have infrequent call 
for, and has rendered this service during the last year to quite 
a number of its members, It can advise you on different 
phases of the lien law of your several states, with which 
you may not be familiar. It can, if need be, assist you in 
tracing cars, and hurrying forward shipments, it can tell 
you where you can get cheap and reliable insurance, and in 
fact the sources of information available in the a 
office are sucb that, as stated above, there are very few in- 
quiries that can come to this office, that can not be handled 
to your entire satisfaction. It is the aim of your officers 
and directors to make the association of such value to you 
in many different ways, that you can not afford to with- 
hold your support, but that you will be so well satisfied 
with the results you obtain from your membership, that 
you will get out and work for additional memberships. 

This is a big institution; it takes a lot of money to keep 
it going right, and if it does not run right, it ought not to 
run at all. ‘The sum of $5 a year from one yard, or a few 
yards, would not go far in maintaining the work. Five dol- 
lars a year from every decent retail lumberman in this terri- 
tory—and that is the only kind we want—would give this 
association sufficient revenue to not only accomplish what 
it is now accomplishing, in your behalf, but to take up and 
oe through additional work of value to each one of you. 

‘e now have two-thirds of all the available yards in this 
territory as members. We have a more loyal and enthu- 
siastic membership than ever before in the history of the 
association. All that is needed to get the balance of the 
representative dealers into this association is for each and 
every one of you to impress upon a neighbor outside the 
association that he is missing a good thing. It will not 
take much of an argument to convince him that he should 
joln, and you will have no trouble in securing his member- 
ship. 

In conclusion I want to express my heartfelt thanks to 
the officers and directors and to the members generally for 
the valuable assistance they have given me in my efforts 
to conduct a secretary's office for the best interests of the 
association and its members. As stated above, the last 
year has been the most successful in the history of the 
association, and with your continued loyal. support, there 
is no question but that when we meet again in 1912, I shall 
be able to make an even more gratifying report. 

I herewith submit my report of receipts for the year: 


Receipts and dues from membership fees,.......... $ 9,350 
mecetpes TOM Other SOULCES. ......cccosccccesaczos 1,275 
RE CTIA Ce nn $10,625 


Said amount turned over to the treasurer, as per receipts 
in my possession. 
Treasurer’s Report. 


Mr. Gorsuch also read the report of Treasurer J. H. 
Foresman, of Kansas City, Mo., as follows: 


Balance on hand Janiiary 1, 1910............... $ 4,414.05 
ED REMINE” NUNEOD YS \ 0.0's.04 010.0000 0A beeen s cae 10,625.00 
tebe Sa el $15,039.05 
NII. o 8 hia. 4 i aA GAKND. Guba’ Kod. @ % kc 4-0-0 E 10,446.30 
Balance on hand January 1, 1911........... "$4,592.75 


Cost of Doing Business. 


_John W. Barry, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, then de- 
livered his address on ‘‘The Cost of Doing Business, ’’ 
ne discussing the mail order business Mr. Barry 
said: 


Their net profits amounted to almost 12 percent on the 
gross sales. That is confirmed through the houses them- 
selves. They report saving 50 percent to the consumer and 
it is a libel and should by all fair means be excluded from 
the mails. These big houses do not stop with that; they are 
down on their knees from week to week and day to day 
begging Congress to pass a parcels post law and be ging 
— om should be taken against you and me and the 
rest of us. 


Mr, Barry asked the men to appeal to their repre- 
sentatives in Congress against such legislation. Con- 
tinuing, he said: 


Economic conditions have combined in such a w 
make the retailer maintain constantly an entire exhibit of 
forest products and other building materials. Go with me 
to any yard in the larger towns in this territory and there 
we will find practically every commercial wood used in 
ordinary building. Contrast this modern retail yard with 


the piles of a few years ago. The modern yards are under 
cover. My fellow men, you could do a business of $40,000 
a year on a stock of $3,000 formerly. You can not figure 
a barn today with a stock much aden $10,000. You must 
accumulate it by little, buy it months ahead. This condi- 
tion does not appear in other mercantile business. There 
are wholesale and jobbing houses today in the principal 
citles of Kansas, Missouri and Iowa, which supply these re- 
tailers at short notice, while you and I go from 1,006 to 
3,000 miles for our stock and pay high freight rates. These 
and other conditions have reduced the margin of profit so 
that it has become necessary for the retail merchant if not 
the wholesale merchant to know the cost of doing business. 


Railroad Rates Fixed by Agreement. 

If you go to your station, I care not where and ask for 
rates to Los Angeles, the passenger rate which will be given 
you is practically the same no matter by what route you 
may seck to go to Los Angeles. If you want to go to 
Minneapolis, you ask the same question and the railroad 
agent will tell you that no matter what way you go the 
rate is the same. It is the same because it is fixed by the 
passenger association. My good Mr. President, where would 
we be if this association fixed the prices? And yet, my fel- 
low lumbermen, what is the difference? It is a crime for 
railroads not to agree on uniform prices, not only for pas- 
senger service but for freight service. No matter how many 
roads reach your town, the rate will be the same, fixed by 
the traffic association and filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and it is made a crime to cut prices. Say, 
can not we get under that Interstate Commerce Commission 
in some way ? 

The laws that apply to lumbermen are very drastic. They 
were passed originally and aimed at lumbermen, grain men 
and coal dealers, 

In Minnesota if you fix a price in any way, no matter 
how insignificant, the fine is not less than $500 or more 
than $5,000, or imprisonment for not less than three years 
or more than five years in the state’s prison. In North 
Dakota the fine is $1,000 and imprisonment for three years, 
or both fine and imprisonment. In South Dakota, it does 
not seem to be quite as big a crime when by the big man 
as by the little man, because it is a fine of not less than 
1 percent nor more than 20 percent of the capital invested 
in the company. Up in Iowa, where your humble servant 
has the honor to hail from, the only thing that is not punish- 
able up there is absolute disagreement. Anything else is 
punishable by a fine of not less than $500 nor more than 
$2,000, and there they don’t send us to the state’s prison, 
but put us behind the bars at the county seat and tell us 
how glad they are that they are not with us. In Kansas 
their fine, I believe, is not less than $5 nor more than $100 
a day during the continuance of the understanding and all 





Lumbermen are all more or less mathematicians and you 
will recall that in measurements there is a term called “pie.” 
It indicates the relations between the diameter and the 
circumference of a circle and the multiple figure is 3.1416. 
For example, if you have a circle two feet in diameter and 
want to know the circumference multiply by 3.1416 and you 
have the diameter. It never fails. It is known as “pie,” 
being the initial letter of a Greek word, meaning the edge 
of the circle. I decided to see if we could not find “pie” 
for the lumbermen and I think I have. ~“Pie’ is what you 
are looking for. You are looking for a figure which will 
always when multiplied by your delivered price produce a 
result that will go the rounds of your expenses and pay 
your bills, the actual cost of doing business with a reason- 
able profit. Did you ever hear a lumberman try to fix a 
price? What did he have for his basis? Now I am- trying 
to find a “pie” which when multiplied by your delivered 
price will always give you results. If you will use the 
“pie” which is shown by the little pamphlet which has been 
passed to you, I will wager my ticket that every time the 
end of the year rolls around you will find that your ex- 
penses are covered. 


Cost of Carrying Accounts Over Sixty Days. 


The mail order houses get the money in aavance and take 
thirty days to fill the orders. Compare that advantage—money 
thirty days in advance—while you and I are compelled to 
do business on ninety days and six months’ credit and be- 
tween these two methods of doing business, you will find a 
profit. It pays to be frank. I have come to the conclusion 
that the thing to do is to say fairly and squarely to your 
customer that you are charging him a profit. When the 
customer comes to you and says that lumber is high, never 
let that go by, for the cheapest thing in America is 
lumber. Lumber is cheaper than any hat, shoes or any other 
commodity. 

Knowing Cost Solves Problem. 


It pays to be frank with the men with whom we are deal- 
ing and give them to understand that we must have a 
reasonable profit. The scheme I have presented I have 
taken pains to consult an eminent attorney about. He told 
me that I might have gone further and ascertained your 
cost and not to be secret about it and let your competitor 
know what it is. Keep it so that any man in your com- 
munity is welcome to see it. He decided that I might have 
gone further and stated that it was perfectly legal for any 
other dealer to come to me and ask what the cost of 
doing business was for me. When a man knows an article 


costs $10 he won't give it away for $9.75. Get your cost 
right and you will get your price. The consideration of 
the cost of doing business is legal and is as legitimate as 
the cost of conducting a church, and we are entitled to pro- 
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contracts made during the continuance of the understanding 
are null and void. In Missouri, they put you in jail. 

The fact of the matter is that while these laws have been 
in effect all these years, yet so far as I can learn in no in- 
stance has there been even a charge against a lumberman, 
as he is not violating any laws. But the legislators are 
in session in most of our territory or will be and what 
comes next we do not know. It will soon be a crime to 
get together or even speak to each other, but other mer- 
chants seem to be getting along nicely and these laws are 
applied to all. Over in lowa an effort was made to make 
them apply to lumbermen only, but a number of us got to- 
gether and showed the injustice of it, but that did not 
count. Then we hired an attorney to show it was class 
legislation and that it would be unfair as applied to any 
one class or trade, so they had to change it and all the 
a yply to all merchants. They seem to be getting along 
all right. 

Knowing Cost of Doing Business Helps. 


Many of the men found their salvation in what we call 
“Cost Education.” The information of what it costs us 
to do business. For example, the grocer who had for years 
been attempting to do business on a gross profit found that 
he did not do it. If you will take notice, in the last two 
years there have not been so many grocers failing and I 
believe you will also note that possibly some groceries are 
higher and they ought to be higher. ‘The printers investi- 
gated and found that their type had to be renewed once 
every four years and type depreciation was set down at 
25 percent. They found that they accumulated on an aver- 
age 10 percent of bad debts and they put down that 10 per- 
cent as an item in the cost of doing the printing business 
and so on. ‘Today if you get printing done almost any- 
where in this country, you will pay more and you should 
Pay more for it and there will be fewer printers fail. 

‘he people who make investigations in the most thorough 
manner are en na ape hardware and vehicle merchants. 
They are organized and have today in Chicago the most 
effective system that is known. They have made careful 
investigations of the cost of doing business along their sev- 
eral lines and they have sent committees to visit their 
neighbors in person and some of these who have been vis- 
ited may be before me and if so you know what they told 
you and showed you and you know you are doing business 
today on a better basis. They found that the ordinary cost 
of doing business as the result of eighteen different investi- 
gations was in and around 21 percent plus—and this was 
made by Mr. McCullough, to whom I am indebted for 
most of my information. A table was published, not as a 
guide, but to be studied by those who were thinking that 
they were doing business at a cost of 10 percent. This 21 
percent generally is on the gross sales and not on the cost 
of the stock, it would be much higher on the stock. 

It occurred to me that if this other association of mer- 
chants found that cost information was a sufficient guide 
for them in securing a fair and reasonable return for their 
efforts, why should not that information be of some use 
to us? So I set about to find a figure that would answer 
that purpose. 


ceed along these lines. According to other organizations 
who have tried this and gone into it thoroughly, they have 
done much towards solving problems under which we are 
now suffering. 

In conclusion, I hope that you will treat the subject with 
some consideration and put these pamphlets in your pockets. 
The printed matter which is in your hands is subject to 
discussion. I will not attempt to take the time to go over 
these items, unless you so desire, but in closing the remarks 
which I have to make, I want to urge that the lumbermen 
should take a more active interest in public affairs. I want 
to urge that it is to our interest to join with other mer- 
chants and to make some of the lawmakers understand that 
those of us who do not elect to go into politics have as 
much brain and brawn as they and that we can stand for 
our rights. Think of the conditions today. Here we have 
on our hands, and justly, a strike on the part of the mail 
clerks; simply being worked to death. I know of instances 
where mail has been carried backwards and forwards four 
times because they could not get the force to work and 
care for it. On the investigation of lumbermen there has 
been spent thousands of dollars trying to find some lum- 
berman somewhere who is guilty of some kind of crime, and, 
they failed. The Department of Justice took up the ques- 
tion just recently and I do not know whether they were 
down to visit you or not. Who pays for it? The taxpayers, 
the government, you and I, Hendreds of thousands of 
dollars. At the same time we can not furnish men to 
deliver the mail and at the same time the government is 
considering a parcels post law. 


The Discussion. 


Vice President Case—Gentlemen, we have just listened to 
this splendid address, and I do not know of any subject we 
have ever had before the convention of more interest. 
Would anyone like to ask a question? 3 

Mr. Moorehead—What would you add to the cost price? 
What would be considered fair? What ought we to have on 
top of this? 

fir. Barry—Ten percent. ; 

Mr. Moorehead—Why add 6 percent on investment in ad 
vance? . 

Mr. Barry—To arrive at the ‘“pie’—interest added in 
—— simply to arrive at a figure that will produce your 
orofits. 

. Mr. Moorehead—I want to make a motion that a copy of 
this printed pamphlet be mailed to each member otf the 
association. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 


Vice President Case, at this juncture, announced the 
death of President Matthews’ mother. 
Committees Appointed. 


Following Mr. Barry’s address and just before a 
journment Wednesday Acting President Case appointe 
the following committees for the convention: 
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RESOLUTIONS. 
J. N. Moorehead, Lexington, Mo. 
J. E. Marrs, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Alfred Blaker, Pleasanton, Kan. 
P. Westmacott, Hutchinson, Kan. 
F. N. Daniels, Kansas City, Mo. 
NOMINATIONS. 
T. H. Rogers, Oklahoma City, Okla 
A. C. Houston, Wichita, Kan. 
George Keiffer, Cole Camp, Mo. 
Julius Seidel, St. Louis, Mo. 
KF. M. Hartley, Baldwin, Kan. 
CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS. 
E. C. Robinson, St. Louis, Mo. 
Milo R. Harris, Ottawa, Kan. 
W. H. Rankin, Tarkio, Mo. 
Cc. W. Phillips, Springdale, Ark. 
c. C. Isely, Cimarron, Kan. 
AUDITING. 
’aul Klein, Iola, Kan. 
H. B. Bullen, Stillwater, Okla. 
The Wednesday session then adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON AND EVENING. 

Wednesday afternoon the visitors thronged Convention 
hall, inspected the exhibits and registered at association 
headquarters. For hours hundreds of men were in line 
trying to register their names and get their badges. It 
looked like a land office rush and was a sample of the 
bigness of the meeting that was most impressive. 

Wednesday evening the visitors entertained themselves 
at Convention hall and elsewhere. At the hall there was 
a band concert by Hiner’s Third Regiment band of 
fifty pieces. 

The Hoo-Hoo concatenation occurred Wednesday eve- 
ning at the Eagles’ clubhouse. Many of the members of 
the Supreme Nine were present, and the concatenation 
was therefore one of the most successful of the present 
convention season. 

THURSDAY MORNING. 
[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan. 26.—This morning’s session 
of the convention was opened with a brief address by 
Douglas Malloch, ‘‘the lumberman poet.’’ 





JAMES COSTELLO, LIBERTY, MO.; 


The Art of Making a Sale. 

The principal address of the day was by Ben Varda 
man, who spoke on ‘‘The Art of Making a Sale.’’ Mr. 
Vardaman in his address treated the subject exhaustive 
ly, showing how the science of salesmanship is as impor- 
tant a factor in the retail lumber business as in any 
other line. Mr. Vardaman’s address was warmly re- 
ceived, 

Pointed Paragraphs. 


You, as a merchant, are in business for the purpose of 
making sales—your success in business depends upon your 
ability in selling the things you have for sale. 

Any man with the money can buy goods; it requires 
knowledge of the art to successfully sell. 

The average merchant spends more effort in trying to solve 
his problems through learning to buy than in trying to learn 
how to sell. 

There is an art and science in making a sale. It is just 
as thorough, just as complete as the science in chemistry, 
but we have not taken the time to delve to the bottom of it. 

There are three prime elements entering into every sale— 
the salesman, the customer and the goods. 

Sale is a mental action. The sale is always made in your 
customer's head—not in the cash drawer or the order book. 

When a salesman fails to make a sale he should know 
exactly why he failed—there is always a reason. He should 
not guess the reason-——he should know. 

We sometimes think of the salesman as a trickster. 

The merchant or salesman who resorts to the little tricks 
of the trade to get business is a coward. He is afraid to 
approach people on an equal footing because he knows he 


= not understand the great art and science of making a 
sale 


In taking up this subject, “The Art of Making a Sale,” I 
Well realize that I am touching a tender spot in the business 
of every merchant before me. I know that there is not a 
merchant, a preacher or a lawyer for about an hour and 
learn to do more business, to make more sales. He may 
think and talk much about buying, about express and freight 
rates, about many other phases of his business, but after all 
it is with the thought of increasing his business, and your 
business is selling goods. Not only is this subject of mighty 
importance to you in your particular business, but it Is a 
tremendous force in our present life. Our whole commercial 
Structure is founded upon the one primary principle of 
human activity—which is the strife for sustenance, food, 
clothing and shelter; out of this one thing is developed all 
our present commerce, and of first importance in this de 
velopment js the “Sale.” 

I would have you forget for the time that you are en- 


gaged in any particular line of business. I would have you 
think only of the great principles involved in this subject ; 
you have enough to do with the little petty problems of your 
business every day; so I want you to forget that you are a 
merchant, a preacher or a lawyer for about an hour and 
consider only the great problem of leading people; for, after 
all, “The Art of Making a Sale” is but another way of say- 
ing “The Art of Leading People.” 
The Commercial Power. 

If we had time thoroughly to analyze this subject we 
would discover that our commerce is the real “power behind 
the throne.”. The lawmaking bodies of the nation meet and 
spend long months in making laws, not primarily for the 
moral uplift, but to better the relations between men as 
they exist in the field of trade, in commerce, and if we go 
behind the scenes we will discover that all back along the 
way great battles, sieges and conquests have been brought 
to pass largely through the commercial relations. 

I will go a step farther and say that the world’s commerce 
is and has been one of the chief factors in our civilization. 
I know that we think of our civilization as a sort of spon- 
taneous growth, springing up from somewhere. But our 
great civilization is largely an outgrowth of commercial con- 
ditions as these conditions have made customs, these customs 
have been crystallized into law and step by step we have 
arrived at our present state of civilization. 

As an illustration I will cite just one case. In an early 
day the great Hudson Bay Company went into the wilds of 
the northwest territory to establish a trading post—a little 
store—to trade with the trappers and hunters living in that 
great wilderness. The thought was not to civilize, but to 
trade, to barter and exchange products with the trappers 
and hunters. The post was established, a hunter came and 
built his cabin nearby in order to be close to a supply base ; 
other hunters came and soon they brought their families. 
After that came the teacher to educate the children, the 
preacher to teach morality and the lawyer to establish civil 
government, and behold! here was a little plant of civiliza- 
tion here in the wild, springing from this trading post. This 
condition has been repeated over and over again and again 
back all along the way, and by a close study you will dis- 
cover that the great majority of outposts along the frontier 
of civilization have been established through just such 
conditions. 

I mention these things in passing with the hope that these 
broader thoughts of our business may lift some man to a 
higher plane of appreciation for his own business. I well 
realize that we are apt to think of our own particular busi- 
ness as a form of drudgery, we think of commerce as one 
of the great things outside our own particular line of busi 
ness; the great industries, but eur own phase of the great 
system is merely business, drudgery, going to the store or 
office day after day to perform a certain routine grind 


ED A. WRIGHT, KANSAS CITY, MO. ; Cc. H. KETRIDGD, EVANSTON, ILI.. ; 
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Science in Business. 

But now I want to talk with you about “Making a Sale,” 
the real art and science of making that sale. But I well 
realize that when I approach an audience of business men 
with this subject of ‘“‘science’’ many are exceedingly apt to 
feel that such a subject is entirely out of place; we are 
accustomed to think of science as a thing emanating from 
the class room of the university and, indeed, fit only for 
consideration within the great educational institutions. 

However, I wish to state right now that the science that 
I am going to talk about is not that weird, mysterious and 
impractical thing that you might be led to think of, I am 
here to talk to you about the practical things in your busi- 
ness and I want to talk to you about the science of your 
business in the most common and practical words that I 
can command, 

The definition of the sclence that I wish to discuss was 
given to the world by Herbert Spencer, when he said, “Sci 
ence is Organized Knowledge.” Now do not go away from 
here and and think that I said that “All organized knowledge 
is scientific.” I am not saying such a thing—in fact there 
is a whole lot of pretty thoroughly organized knowledge that 
is far from scientific. That is the very reason that so many 
business men are having such a hard time keeping their 
heads above water; they are going on the theory that the 
knowledge they possess is scientific. 

Now, certainly there is nothing of greater moment to you 
as business men than a thorough knowledge of the organ 
ized knowledge of your business. In other words, an under 
standing of the science of your business. You know so well 
what science really means when viewed from this angle that 
I am not going to take time to analyze the term for you. 
If we were to go out here to a high school or college we 
would find some person in that institution who would be 
designated as the “Professor of Mathematics,” which would 
mean to us that this man thoroughly understood the “or 
ganized knowledge” of the subject of mathematics—we know 
that he could easily demonstrate very complex problems so 
that they would be perfectly clear to us He knows the 
science of mathematics 

Acquirement of Knowledge. 

Here is a young man who would like to become a doctor, 
but the laws of the land will compel him to spend long 
vears in critical study of the subject before he is permitted 
to practice medicine. He must thoroughly understand the 
organized knowledge relating to the subject. He must know 
the human system, every tissue of it he must closely study: 
he must know the different disease germs, he must know 
what remedies to apply to counteract their work; he must 
know the science or organized knowledge of the subject. 

Then how about your own business, your business of mak 
ing sales? Do you know the organized knowledge of your 
business as thoroughly as the professor must know his 
before he can even get a position, or as the doctor must 
know his business before he is given permission to practice? 

I often think that the business man is about the only one 
left who does not make a close study of his business. In 





every profession the law comes in and takes a hand com- 
pelling us to first prepare, to first learn the business. Bven 
the farmer in this day and age is going to school to learn 
how to farm—but too often we find business men who say, 
“What's the use, you must learn it.” Of course you must 
learn it and thousands are paying an awful price for learn- 
ing, simply because they have started at the wrong end 
to learn. 

You would not think of letting your child attend school 
where hag knew the teachers were “just picking up’ the 
knowledge along that line; you would not go to a doctor 
who did not know the great science of his business. You 
should not try to do business without making a close study 
of the principles underlying it. 

Then how about the organized knowledge in your business? 
I met a real estate dealer and asked him how he happened 
to sell a certain house and lot. He said: “Well, I had the 
place listed for sale and a man came along who wanted that 
kind of a house and we simply made out the papers. It 
was simple.” Yes, it was simple, so simple, indeed, that 
there was little to the transaction. But it was not the 
little superficial things that I wanted to know about. I 
wanted to know the great HOW of making people want 
that sort of a house and lot. I wanted to know how to 
reach out and take hold of people and develop a desire for 
that kind of property. I wanted to know how I might 
reach out in the country and create a desire for the prop- 
erty that I might want to sell, and I would say to the real 
estate dealer that he does not know the great science in his 
business if he can not tell me how to do some of those 
things. He can not write an advertisement that will appeal 
to people; that will sell real estate if he does not fhow 
some of the great principles. 

Follow such an investigation along various lines and you 
will be struck with the fact that few business men have 
gotten down to the real bottom of the things they are apt 
to deal with entirely, the little exterior things, instead of 
getting right down to the principles, instead of grasping 
the great science of leading and persuading people. 


Mental Action. 


The thing we call a “sale” is a mental action. I ask the 
merchant how many sales he has made today and he goes 
to the cash drawer and counts the money, or he turns to 
the salesbooks and counts the list and then tells me the 
number; he says, “‘Here are my sales."" But he is mistaken. 
These tickets in the cash register drawers are only the 
evidence of sales having been made—they are not the sale. 
The money is only evidence that someone has bought, that 
you have made a sale. Every sale you make, | care not 
whether you are selling watches, real estate, diamonds, 
groceries or what not, you must lead the mind of the cus- 
tomer through certain series of steps or stages. If you fall 
in this you will fail in making a sale. 

There is a large number of these steps, but they are all 
founded upon four primary stages. First of all, you get 
the attention of the customer; second, you must lead him 
from the stage of attention to the place where he becomes 
interested in your goods; third, you must arouse within him 
a desire and, fourth, cause him to resolve to have the thing. 
Fail on one point and you have lost the sale. 

Now, | say that the mind always passes through thése 
same steps or stages. Sometimes the change from one. to 
the other is as rapid as the thought of the human mind; 
other times the process is extended over a period of weeks, 
months and even years, as is the case in the insurance busi 
ness. It is an interesting study to watch the development 
from one of these stages to the next, but the thing you as 
business men are interested in more than anything else is 
to see these things applied to actual business transactions— 
the things that come more closely to you. 


The Principal Factors. 


I will repeat the statement that there are three prinel- 
pal factors entering into every sale—the salesman, the cus- 
tomer, the goods. 

No man is properly qualified to engage in business who 
has not, first of all, asked himself, honestly and candidly, 
“Am I fit for this thing?’ Many and many a poor man has 
gone down to defeat in the great battle of business simply 
because he has not stopped and asked himself whether he 
was personally fit to handle the thing he was undertaking. 
| once heard an old white haired judge say to a class of 
graduates in an eastern law school: “Young men, as ees 
go out In the world to practice your chosen profession first 
of all learn how you look in the eyes of the people of your 
community ;" and I would repeat that same admonition to 
the man who would learn to become a great salesman or a 
successful business man—learn how you look to the people 


‘upon whom you must depend for your business. In other 


words, learn what your personality is like. Go down the 
street and watch yourself; see how you appeal to people. 
The world of business today wants strong, winning, mag- 
hetic men; and I am going to take a little time to show 
you how the ordinary man can make himself more winning, 
more magnetic, more attractive. We sometimes get the idea 
that we have to rely upon old dame Nature for all our per- 
sonality. The fact is we have to develop most of it. 

You can learn the things that appeal to people, the things 
that cause them to follow you and develop your own per- 
sonality, just as easily as you can develop the muscle of 
your arm, You can make your individual personality felt 
In your business, on the street, you can make people feel 
the personality of your store, of your town. You can learn 
to appeal to people through the magnetism of your bearing, 
through your countenance, through your memory, the use 
of your eyes, your voice etc., and it should be the first 
great step in making a sale. 

Again, I would say that the salesman must know some- 
thing about human nature; about the things that cause peo- 
ple to act; he must be able to “size up’’ people; to read the 
faces ; to know something of the life of the people he meets. 

If you were to call in an expert to inventory your busi- 
ness you would find that the most valuable asset in your 
business, if you are really a successful merchant, is not in 
the goods you have or the building in which you transact 
your business; it is your ability to size up people. If you 
do not know how to appeal to the people of your com- 
munity, you can not prepare an advertisement that will 
bring them into your establishment. If you do not know 
how to appeal to people you can not touch their emotions, 
their prejudices, their likes and dislikes in a manner to 
make them respond as you would have them respond when 
you are trying to make a sale, 


Human Nature. 

I know we are apt to think of this subject as deep and 
mysterious; something we can not comprehend; something 
fit only for the consideration of the wise professor; but 
the human nature that I am going to talk to you about is 
a very simple thing. It is the nature of the people right 
about you-—the common everyday people we all are ac- 
quainted with. 

Now, there are twenty or more things that I would like 
to discuss about the people that I know you are meeting 
every day, their peculiar actions, and the things that make 
people act as they do, and how we can learn these things, 
but I am merely going to repeat that it is absolutely neces- 
sary for the salesman to know these things in leading the 
human mind through the various steps and stages in making 
a sale. But the most casual observer has noticed that you 
can not drive people—you can lead them; you can not argue 
a man into a thing, but you can lead him to change his 
opinion, his politics and his religion. 

Another noticeable characteristic of human nature is that 
people are all more or less lazy; people will follow the chan- 
nel offering the least resistance; then if you would con- 
trol people, if you would make a sale, make it easy for the 
people to patronize you; do not attempt to make them do 
the work—reach out. People universally are proud and 
selfish; never a man but is proud of something; touch that 
streak and be will respond, he will follow your suggestion. 


(Concluded on Page 69.) 
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COAST MANUFACTURERS’ ANNUAL. 


Further Step Toward Consolidation — Important Work of Committee — Possible Amalgamation 
of Coast Organizations—Exploitation of Fir. 


PORTLAND, OrE., Jan. 21.—The annual meeting of the 
Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, held here today, was fruitful of action. The attend- 
ance was large, about seventy-five representative Jumber- 
men of Oregon and southwestern Washington being 
present. This association always makes its meetings 
interesting, and today’s was especially so. For the first 
time, an entire day was devoted to deliberation, and in 
the evening the meeting was closed with a banquet that 
brought closer together those engaged in the lumber 
manufacturing industry in this section. 

The Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association has demonstrated its value during the seven 
years it has been in existence. It has brought into 
closer working the mills of Oregon. It has joined with 
the other north coast associations in fighting freight 
rate advances, in working for the retention of the duty 
on lumber, in lumber grading and in many other ways 
shown its efficacy. At today’s meeting a further step in 
advance was taken in a decision to work with the other 
north Coast organizations in a campaign of exploiting 
fir lumber, for which it contemplates raising a fund of 
$50,000 in the two states. 

A further step was taken toward the future consolida- 
tion of the three north coast associations by appointing 
a committee to confer with similar committees from 
the other associations. Much of the success of the 
Oregon & Washington association is due to the untiring 
efforts of Lloyd J. Wentworth, its president 
for the last two years, and always one of its 
wheel horses, who desired to retire to the 
ranks today but was forced by the board of 
directors to continue at the head. The mem 
bers of the association have confidence in 
President Wentworth and they stand behind 
him and the other officers and directors in 
association matters. 

Among those present from a distance at 
today’s meeting was Leonard Bronson, man 
ager of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, Chicago, who was greatly inter- 
ested in the association topics discussed and 
acted upon, thus bringing him in eloser rela 
tions with the sectional organizations that 
make up the association which he looks atter. 

The meeting was called to order at shortly 
after 10 a. m. in the assembly room of the 
Portland Commercial Club. The reading of 
the minutes of the preceding meeting was 
dispensed with, and President Wentworth pre 
sented his annual address, reviewing the prog- 
ress of the association’s affairs during the 
past years, as follows: 


The President’s Address. 


In submitting my report for the year 1910 
it will not be necessary to refer, except in a 
general way, to the work that has been accom 
plished by our association; the reports of your 
secretary and of the various committees will 
show in detail what has been accomplished. 

The meetings of the board of directors have been most 
satisfactory. It has not been necessary to postpone a single 
meeting for want of a quorum, and | can say without fr 
of contradiction that the affairs of the association have been 
given closer attention by the directors during the last year 
than during any year that I have served upon the board. 
When you consider that the majority of these members live 
outside of the city of Portland you must agree that the 
attendance during the last year at the board meetings ts 
indicative of a very active interest in the affairs of your 
organization, All of the committees, standing and special, 
have been active and painstaking, rendering exhaustive 
reports from time to time on matters referred to them. 

The attendance at our monthly stockholders’ meeting has 
been fairly satisfactory, but we have not had the attendance 
from our out-of-town members that the importance of these 
meetings warrants. We all have had plenty to do at home, 
but I believe that attendance at our monthly meetings is 
well repaid by the information gained at the meetings and 
from contact with other millmen. If the policies pursued 
and the results obtained from our work during the last year 
are not in accord with the wishes of the membership at 
large it is simply because you have not attended the meet- 
ings and made known your wishes. Free and full discussion 
on all subjects has been invited, that the sentiments of the 
members present might be ascertained. 

I sincerely hope that the meetings of our association 
during 1911, and for years to come, will show a full attend- 
ance from all parts of our organization. 


Domestic Fir .Committee. 

The work of this committee is familiar to all. The com- 
mittee has endeavored to keep our membership advised as 
to the stock on hand, average prevailing discounts ete., and 
we have undoubtedly been greatly benefited by its work. 
but the committee could do much more effective work if it 
received proper support from the membership at large. 

Associated Bureau of Grades. 

The work of this joint committee during the last year is 
probably only partially understood by our members. From 
the nature of its work this committee has had a great deal 
of detail work to do during the last year, and it is needless 
for me to say that our association has been most happily 
represented by F. C, Knapp. The special feature of its work 
during the last year has been in connection with the revision 
of the rules for the grading of car and railroad material, 
and it should be very gratifying to every manufacturer of 
fir lumber to know that by the efforts ‘of our Associated 
Bureau of Grades the railroads have finally agreed upon a 
standard classification of this material, which was prepared 
by this committee, 

Insurance Committee. 

The work of this committee necessarily has been of racher 
© technical nature. We have had exhaustive reports from 
the chairman, Mr. Keating, from time to time during the 
year, and many suggestions were brought out that should, 
and undoubtedly have been, given careful consideration in 
connection with our individual insurance policies, 
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Market Extension. 


‘The work of the association in this connection has not 
been as broad and extensive as many of us would like to 
have had it, but the committee is now planning out a cam 
paign which, if properly supported by the timber, logging 
and manufacturing interests of this Coust, should bring most 
gratifying results to every man interested in Pacific coast 
timber products. The installation of fir finish for the ae 
tion room of the Bureau of American Republics at Wash- 
ington, during the early part of the Jast vear, made complet 
one of the most attractive and valuable exhibits of our 
product as a finishing material that there is in the United 
States today. 

Traffic Bureau Committee. 

The establishment of our legal and traffic bureau during 
the early part of the year has proven, as will be shown by 
the full report of the committee, one of the most important 
branches of our work. 


Trade Topics Committee. 

This committee has furnished us much practical informa 
tion on dry kilns, uses of cutover lands, and on engineering 
problems in connection with our logging; and I believe that 
the work of this committee will prove one of the most 
interesting features of our association meetings. 


Spruce Committee. 

The work of this committee has been very beneficial to 
the members who are manufacturing spruce, and our com- 
mittee has taken a very active part in the revision of the 
grading rules for spruce lumber. 

Cargo Grades Committee. 

The work of this committee during the last year has been 
very light, but I believe that the time is very near at hand 
when the cargo grades committee will have some active work 





to do in connection with the rules for grading our water 
borne shipments. 

In mentioning the work of the several standing committees 
named above, feel that some mention should be made of 
one of our committees that, while not classed as a standing 
committee of our organization, has in fact been our standing 
committee on entertainment, and I think you all will join 
with me in approving the work of Mr. Mackay in providing 
for us the various spreads and feeds that we have been so 
fortunate to participate in during the last year. 


Prospects and Recommendations. 
When we look back over the year 1910 we heave a sigh 
of relief and hope that 1911 will bring us something better 


than we have had during the previous year. Last year 
started off fairly promising, and we were firmly of the 


opinion that prosperity had returned and we were again 
on the upward path. It did not take us long, however, to 
begin to feel some doubts as to the return of prosperity. 
We did not know just what was wrong, but it was quite 
evident that something was wrong. 

Kirst, money began to tighten up; then we began to hear 
tales of lack of vain, shortage of crops, unfavorable election 
prospects and demands of the railroads for higher freight 
rates and, as a result, our bright prospects of the first few 
days of 1910 soon were shattered and conditions went from 
bad to worse. 

During the last few weeks we have discovered that our 
financial system is sound, that our crops were bountiful 
and, while some of the political traditions of our country 
have been somewhat jarred by the recent election, the 
average citizen has not given the political situation very 
much consideration in the conduct of his own business. 

We are now just fairly started into the new year and we 
are wondering what we have before us for the next eleven 
months at least. We are asking ourselves why it is that fir 
lumber is so low in price today. Unquestionably it is the 
best universal-purpose lumber that is manufactured in our 
country, and yet we are not able to secure a fair and reason 
able price for it. Is our trouble due to general 
conditions or is it with ourselves? 

The report of the secretary of agriculture for 1910 shows 
that at n» time in the history of the world had a country 
produced farm products within one year of a value reaching 
approximately $9,000,000,000, which is the value of our 
agricultural products for 1910, or nearly double the value 
of like products for 1899. If we are correct in our assump- 
tion that good crops and prosperous farmers are the founda- 


business 


FIR COMMITTEE, AND ED OSTRANDER, 


tion of our commercial and industrial prosperity, we should 
have nothing to fear from this source, even though an occa- 
sional farmer should see fit to indulge in the luxury of an 
automobile, 

Foreign commerce of the United States for 1910, including 
both exports and imports, exceeded $3,000,000,000, which is 
about the increase set by 1907, the best previous year in our 
history. The imports exceeded any other year in the his- 
tory of the United States, but our exports will fall some- 
what short of the figures set by 1907. The greater quantity 
of materials imported is due to the development of manu- 
facturing industries, which import raw materials, or articles 
partly manufactured. The slow development of the export 
trade is probably due to the fact that we are exporting 
smaller quantities of bread stuffs and other food products 
each year, and more nearly consuming our total output of 
such articles. 

in the states bordering or adjacent to the Pacific ocean we 
have evidence of the most material prosperity that probably 
is shown in any part of the United States. Oregon, Wasb- 
ington, Idaho, Montana and California have been developing 
very rapidly, and there is every reason to believe that this 
development work will increase rather than decrease during 
the next few years. Conditions in California never wer 
more favorable for a liberal demand for Oregon lumber than 
1911 promises. As soon as the Panama Pxposition is 
definitely fixed for San Francisco there will begin to be a 
decided activity in building operations to prepare for the 
exposition to be held in 1915. 

The development of our own state has just 
begun, and we have it on the word of J. J. 
Hill that more miles of railroad will be built 
in Oregon during 1911 than in any other state, 
with the exception of Montana. The completion 
of the many irrigation projects that are now 
under way will open up for settlement millions 
of acres of land to settlers, all of whom will 
need a liberal quantity of our lumber, and it 
seems to me that the manufacturers of Pacific 
coast lumber are too much inclined to overlook 
the importance to us of the development that is 
taking place in our own home territory. 


The tendency to over-speculate in 1909 un- 


doubtedly has been decidedly checked by the 
events of 1910, and, while business may not 
develop as rapidly as we would hope during 


1911, there would seem to be no good reasons 
why foundations were not properly laid for a 
gradual and steady increase for the next few 
years. 

It is true that some very decided changes have 
lately been made in the political map of our 
country; that our transportation companies are 
not satisfied with the rates they are receiving 
for the transportation of commodities, and it is 
also true that there are some very important 
cases. to be decided by the Supreme Court of 
the United States that will have great bearing 
on the method in which we are to develop com 
mercially in future years. Nevertheless, we are better fit 
ted to adjust ourselves to changed conditions than any 
other people on the face of the globe today. Probably 
there never were so many new ideas at large in the world 
as there are now, but we never were so well qualified to 
handle them. We are a reasonable and honest people, 
striving for better conditions, and I feel confident that the 
many problems now before us as a nation will be solved 
honestly, justly and without lasting harm to any individual 
or set of individuals. 

While we may feel warranted in assuming that material 
conditions justify a reasonable demand for our products, at 
the same time there is nothing to justify us in assuming 
that our conditions will be very much changed unless we, as 
manufacturers, exercise cool-headedness, economy and pru 
dence in the conduct of our business. 

Market extension work, the Panama canal, and all the 
wonderful development that is taking place in our Pacific 
coast country will help us to market our surplus of lumber, 
but new markets will not provide us with the return on our 
investments that our industry is justly and honestly entitled 
to receive unless we, aS manufacturers, contribute something 
to warrant that return. We may, gentlemen, be good judges 
of standing timber, good loggers, or we may be good, 
economical manufacturers of lumber, but will any of you 
admit that we are good merchants? Do you know of any 
other commodity that is being offered to you in such a 
haphazard, unskillful and unbusinesslike manner as you are 
selling your product today? It seems to me that we have 
reason to feel somewhat ashamed of ourselves for the poor 
showing we are making in the selling end of our business 
I can not tell you how we are to remedy this condition, but 
I would like to offer three or four suggestions that ought 
to help. 

lirst, let us endeavor to provide ourselves with adequate, 
comprehensive information. We can not intelligently sei! 
an article if we do not know whether there is a good demand 
for that article. Let us try to find out what our lumber is 
worth in the market to which it is to be shipped, before w' 
sell it, and not wait until we have sold it, then ask our 
neighbor, and discover that we have sold at $5 less that 
the price already established in that market. 

Second, let us spend a few dollars once in a while, even 
if we have to borrow them, and get away from our 1!!! 
plant, find out what our competitors are doing and, possib/) 
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when we return we will have more respect for our com- 
petitor, and perhaps have learned enough from him to cover 
save the expense of the trip by increase in price on the 
next car of lumber we may sell. 

Third, let us attend all of our association meetings. If 
you do not belong to the association try to get into one 
somewhere. Do something to codperate with others to better 
the general condition of our business. Do not think that 
your mill is too small, that you do not manufacture lumber 
enough to cut any figure. You are just the man who could 
get the most from association work, and can do the most 
for the association if you only take part and do your share. 
If you already belong to the association don’t consider that 
membership is the whole obligation, and the other fellow 
will do all the work. Nine chances out of ten the other 
fellow is just as busy, or busier than you are, and it is not 
playing fair in allowing him to do all the work. Get in and 
help in the work yourself and you will be surprised to find 
out how much help you have received from it. 

Fourth, let us have a little more respect for the timber we 
are manufacturing. Let us remember that the Almighty 
gave us only one chance at our magnificent forests, and we 
owe a duty to our state, to our banker, our children and 
our children’s children, to manufacture these trees in such a 
manner that we will have something more to show for our 
stewardship than a dismantled sawmill and a few thousand 
acres of barren, burned-over stump land, 


The Secretary’s Report. 


President Wentworth’s address was listened to with 
marked interest and at its conclusion was applauded 
warmly. He was followed by Secretary Edward Os- 
trander, whose annual report follows: 


While the total membership of this association has not 
increased during the year, some strong mills have been 
added to the membership and the strength of the organiza- 
tion has developed; the latter, perhaps, was more clearly 
demonstrated in connection with the passage of an amend- 
ment to the interstate commerce law extending the time for 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to hear and pass on 
the matter of proposed advances in freight rates before 
they can become effective. 

The strength of this association was appreciated at that 
time with the result that the socalled Jones amendment was 
drawn up and passed. 

This and other things accomplished during the year fully 
justify the existence of this association, that you may 
get together, exchange ideas, arrive at a conclusion as to 
what is best to do and do it with the full strength of the 
interests represented. Association enables you to keep in 
touch with conditions, meet your competitors, talk over 
matters in which you all are interested and discuss subjects 
of vital importance to the industry as a whole. 


Receipts. Disbursements. 
$15,646.51 $15,440.11 
Principal items of disbursements: 


Associated Bureau of Grades..............see0- $ 3,111.05 
I ictal aca as Bratuce a ncke ak oD ea Boo'd dbase eared 2,622.50 
MUMMIGES’ COMVOREION 2.0.04 cnc sncccvescese : 1,075.77 
BOG BRECON, |. 5 op isiesc-s0 00005 hareibane paeieakavent 1,442.70 
gE EP rT ra ee ere 2,026.20 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association.... 1,200.75 
Expense and other miscellaneous............... 798.22 
Loan 1,000.00 





43.22 
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BAVERAD BECO QOCODM soa ccecccecdiepesedcceesd. 
MEE THE ak 54.0 6. 4:0:606:060:0 00d60 Keehn ciecs 
$15,440.11 

A conservative estimate of the cut of the mills of the 
present membership for 1911 based upon past averages is 
741,810,000 feet. 

Eastern Advance Rate Case. 

There is a balance to the credit of this account amount 
ing to $2,700.39, which was diverted to the general fund 
during 1909 and which must be returned from revenues col- 
lected this year. 

The $100,000 bond furnished at the time the injunction 
was granted by the United States courts pending the de 
cision of the Interstate Commerce Commission has been re 
duced to $15,000, on which the annual premium is $35. 
This premium has been paid for the coming year and any 
unearned premium is to be refunded if bond is canceled dur 
ing the year. The only excuse for the existence of this bond 
as reduced is that the Southern Pacific Company was nearty 
two years in rendering bills for amounts due it on account 
of advances in freight rates allowed by the Interstate Com 
merce Commission and, further, the fact that when it did 
finally render its bills, in September, 1910, it ineluded 
amounts claimed to be due on shipments that moved to 
Utah under rates voluntarily reduced by the railroads Novem 
ber 1, 1907, and carried in the same tariff in which were 
published the advances complained of by this association. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has stated that the 
reduced rates lawfully were in effect during the period the 
shipments referred to, on which the Southern Pacific Com 
pany claims greater rates, moved, but the auditor of the 
Southern Pacific Company states that he can not amend his 
bills by cutting out the Utah items, on advice from its legal 
department. 

The Oregon Railway & Navigation Company and the North- 
ern Pacific Company have made collection of all the adjust- 
ments due it which were covered by the bond, making 
it possible to get cancelation of the bond as soon as adjust- 
ment is made with the Southern Pacific Company. 


Subscription to Press Clippings. 

Several hundreds letters have been written to architects 
and others with reference to construction items obtained 
through the clipping bureau. Many inquiries have been re- 
ceived for further information, samples of finish ete., which 
have been furnished.as far as possible. Considerable in- 
terest in fir as a finish has been manifested by architects 
who state that it is an unknown quantity in many sections 
of the East. 

It would appear that a reasonable outlay in samples of 
finish and an attractive book or pamphlet for distribution 
would be justified and, if it is permissible, would recom- 
mend that something of this sort be given consideration by 
the market extension committee the coming year. 


Closer Coéperation with Other Associations. 

The good results already obtained by acting jointly with 
the other two northwest associations in connection with 
grading rules, standard price list ete. demonstrate the possi 
bility of closer coéperation in other matters in which the 
interests of the three associations are common, and there 
are few matters now in which the lumber manufacturers of 
the Northwest are not interested alike. Any legislation 
affecting the lumber industry in one state affects the in- 
terests of lumber manufacturers in the otioining states. 
The markets of the two states are practically the same. 
The products are the same and their interests in extending 
the markets are or should be identical. Any rate adjust- 
ment or regulation will affect one section the same as the 
other. 

By working together in matters of common interest greater 
strength will be developed and better results accomplished. 
Finish for Reception Room of Bureau of American 

Republics Building. 

The amount due and carried over from last year for ac- 
count of this work, viz.: $1,250, has been paid. The finish 
was installed some time before the dedication of the build- 
ing in April last and was entirely satisfactory to the 
architects and the building committee. This finish drew 
very favorable comment from those present at the dedica 
tion ceremonies‘ and should be of great value as a permanent 
exhibit. Prominent people from all parts of the world were 
present at the dedication, South America being particularly 
well represented. 

Finances. 

There is still due from members approximately $2,200, 
not including readjustments for 1910, or about enough to 
repay the amount diverted from the advance-rate fund. The 
amount diverted last year was $3,000, of which still remains 
due that account $2,700.39. 

Statements for dues for 1911 have not been sent out for 
the reason that the basis for the year is to be determined at 
this meeting, after which statements will be mailed promptly 
if no change is made in the manner of payment. 

The statement of cash for the last fiscal year shows in 
the statement below and which checks with the treasurer’s 
report; 

RECEIPTS. 
February 19, 1910, balance cash on hand........ ~ 165.54 
Received—lebruary 19, 1910, to January 1, 1911. 15,646.51 
$15,812.05 

DISBURSEMENTS. 


February 19, 1910, to January 1, 1911, disbursed. $15,440.11 
Cash on hand, January 1, 1011.....ccccsccccecs 371.94 
$15,812.05 
The foregoing are a few items I felt should be touched 
upon in my report. More detailed information on these and 
other matters will no doubt be given you by the several com- 
mittees. 
I thank you individually and as an association for the 
manv courtesies, encouragement and hearty support during 
my service as acting secretary. 


The Treasurer’s Report. 


The report of Treasurer O. M. Clark showed the 
following. 
talance February, 165.54 


1910 ee -$ 
Receipts 1910 ‘ 15,646.51 
$15,812.05 


Total Plo, 
. 15,404.11 


1910 disbursements 





871.91 
250.00 


Balance Jan. 1, 1911.. aie aie 
Received since Jan. 1, 1911..,... Neh iews 
Domestic Fir Committee. 
Chairman EF. B. Hazen reported for the domestic fit 
committee as follows: 


The principal work of your domestic fir committee for 
the last year, in addition to its coéperation as a committee 
and by its individual members with Mr. Knapp, your mem 
her of the Associated Bureau of Grades, has consisted of a 
meeting of its membership monthly to consider conditions 
of stocks on hand, with prevailing discounts, and to make 
a report of its findings to you at each monthly meeting 
Return postals have been mailed by your secretary to each 
association member, requesting a statement of the footage 
on hand or oversold of the principal items of lumber stocks. 

While the entire membership has not responded, the 
returns to the committee have been quite uniform and rep 
resentative, the postals returned ranging from eighteen to 
twenty-two each month. <A compilation of total footages 
has been made by your committee and prevailing discounts 
from list supplied by averaging the actual experiences as to 
prices obtained by the individual firms represented on com- 
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mittee, and these findings incorporated in our report to the 
association and published by your secretary in the bulletin 
issued after cach monthly meeting. 

Since the organization of the Lumbermen’s Statistical 
Bureau its reports of actual sales have been consulted in 
arriving at actual prevailing discounts. This information 
has enabled your committee to report a more accurate price 
situation than before. 

Your committee realizes that the filling out of these 
return postals has entailed considerable work on the part 
of the mills and desires to thank the members for their co- 
operation. In case your committee for 1911 carries on the 
same work, we wish to urge your continued assistance, for 
unless the “stock-on-hand” returns are forthcoming from 
each member the compiled reports are of little value. 


Spruce Committee. 

C. W, Thompson, chairman of the trade-topics commit- 
tee, told of the efforts made the past year to have some 
trade topic of interest discussed at each meeting. He 
was followed by W. D. Plue, chairman of the spruce com- 
mittee, who made the following report, reviewing the 
spruce situation the last year and its present market 
condition : 


My last report covered the work of your spruce com- 
mittee up until the time of the formation of the Western 
Spruce Information Bureau, which was incorporated under 
the laws of the state of Washington for the purpose 
of furnishing information in reference to spruce prod- 
uct, as regards market conditions. The life of this bureau 
has been so short that there was none of its work coy- 
ered by my last report. The first annual meeting of 
the stockholders of the bureau was held on January 15, 
1910, at the home office, Hoquiam, Wash., with the fol- 
lowing stockholders present: G. W. Cheney, R. B. Dyer, 
Neil Cooney, E. O. MecGlauflin, A, L. Paine, T. EB. Pear- 
son, W. D. Plue, W. 8S. Gram, R. F. Lytle. 

The bureau elected directors for the ensuing year, after 
which the board of directors elected its officers, who were: 
i. O. MeGlauflin, president; R. B. Dyer, vice president; 
A. L. Paine, secretary and treasurer. 

The work of the bureau has been outlined. It secured 
the services of a manager with offices at Hoquiam, 
Wash. Practically all of the members of our spruce 
association joined this bureau, and the information sent 
out from time to time to the members precluded the 
necessity of calling a meeting as the work was pretty 
nearly covered by our manager; and all matters pertain- 
ing to the spruce end of our association were handled 
by correspondence through the manager's office, and we 
were not obliged to hold meetings on account thereof. 
It was the duty of our manager to gather what informa- 
tion he was able to in reference to the demand, supply 
and uses which spruce lumber entered into, and report 
it to the members. With this information supplied to 
the members they were very well informed as to mar- 
ket conditions, and during the greater part of the year 
were fairly well posted, and I believe that all the 
mills were kept in operation during the greater part of 
the year. Prices have been fairly well maintained and, 
on the whole, I believe that the mills manufacturing 
spruce lumber are well satisfied with the year’s business, 

This bureau was kept in operation until about three 
months ago, at which time the selling agency was formed 
at Hoquiam, and a number of the larger mills that 
belonged to the bureau joined that selling agency and are 
carrying on their work through it. Owing to the number 
of mills withdrawing from the bureau and going into 
the agency the bureau has been discontinued, as the 
number of mills that are out of the agency opereting 
spruce did not feel justified in keeping up the office. 
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Grade Maintained. 


I believe I can safely say that the mills have all 
maintained the standard list as to grade, as well as 
bundling the short with the long and selling them in that 
way, also selling the odd pieces and receiving pay for 
them, and I have not heard of any complaint from the 
wholesalers or retail yards in reference to the odd lengths, 
or bundling the short with the long. 

Comparing the log situation with, 1909, on a whole it 
is practically the same, as all the mills have been well 
supplied with logs and prices have been about what 
they were in 1909. .The outlook for the coming year 
does not seem to be quite as encouraging as it was a 
year ago, as prices are somewhat lower now, and the 
market is very much demoralized compared to what it 
was a year ago, but there is every indication that con- 
ditions soon will improve to an extent that will justify 
the mills in running to full capacity. The supply of 
spruce logs in the river is not large, and there are no 
indications of a great amount of spruce put into the 
river this year. The regular camps will, of course, have 
their regular supply, as heretofore, and the fact that the 
pulp mills are using less spruce every year no doubt 
wil] adjust the matter so that the saw mills will have 
a sufficient line of spruce to carry them through the 


year. 
Wood Substitutes. 

There is also another fact to be taken into considera- 
tion, and that is the supply of fir shop that is being 
used, which of course affects the spruce demand to a con- 
siderable extent, as more and more fir shop is being 
used every year, which in turn are being made into 
fir doors, which are taking the plaee of spruce doors 
to a certain extent. Hemlock, used for box purposes, 
also is having effect on the spruce demand, as there is 
considerable: used each year, and it seems to be growing 
so in demand that there is more being used as the years 
go on, and I believe it will continue to be used in 
large quantity for box purposes, as the different cost 
between the logs makes it quite an inducement for the 
box manufacturers and users to select the hemlock in 
preference to spruce where it is possible to use it. 

In conclusion I would suggest that inasmuch as a 
number of the mills in Washington have affiliated them- 
selves with the Spruce Selling Agency at Hoquiam, I 
would think that it would be advisable for the spruce 
mills on the Columbia river to form a like agency to han- 
die their output as it now is handled by the agency 
in Hoquiam, or form an association whereby they can 
keep themselves posted on market conditions, thereby 
being able to secure a reasonable price for their product. 





J. G. DICKSON, TACOMA, WASIL. ; 
Pacific States Lumber Company. 


The report of the special committee on market exten- 
sion, which was presented by Chairman KH. D. Kingsley, 
the Chair stated was one of vital importance to the 
future welfare of the industry, Mr. Kingsley reported 
on the conference held a week ago at Centralia, Wash., 
between committees of the three north coast associations, 
as told in the last issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
in detail. At that conference, it will be remembered, it 
was decided to consolidate the market extension work 
and that a fund of $50,000 or more be raised and ex- 
pended by a joint committee. Mr. Kingsley’s committee 
approved of the recommendations of the conference, 
and recommended that the association appoint a commit- 
tee on ways and means, The report said: 

The Southwestern Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association in session later indorsed the committee’s recom- 
mendation and it is now presented to this association for 
consideration. ‘The Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association is expected to act on this matter at its next 
reguiar meeting, January 28. 

It was the consensus of opinion that all moneys expended 
in. market extension work should be under one head in 
order to insure the best results and avoid duplicating each 
other's efforts. Sentiment in each association is pronounced 
for an aggressive campaign for —aae the market for fir 
lumber. That the present lethargy of the market is due to 
some extent to the indifference of the lumber interests to 
the broadening of its market cannot be questioned and it is 
the judgment of your special committee that the joint 
action here reported should receive the indorsement of 
this association at today’s session. Furthermore, that a 
vigorous campaign for raising funds necessary to van’ on 
the work be started as soon as the committee to be ‘appointed 
for that purpose can organize and the committee’s recom- 
mendation receives the indorsement of the Pacific Coast 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

Owing to the morning attendance not being as repre- 
sentative as probably would be the afternoon attendance, 
Mr. Kingsley suggested that final action on the matter 
be put over until the afternoon session. If the associa- 
tion went into the work he declared it must be with 
the right spirit manifest and with a determination to 
raise the necessary funds at once, otherwise he did not 
want to have anything to do with it. 


Traffic Bureau. 

A. C. Dixon, chairman of the railroad committee, told 
of the work of the traffic bureau for the last year. Mr. 
Dixon did not mince words in referring to the railroad 
rate situation. He derided the fallacy of the steam 


shovelers’ association and other organizations of laborers 
appearing before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and urging that the railroads be allowed to advance 
freight rates, and at the same time admitting that they 
knew nothing about the merits of the case. His report 
follows: 


Under the bylaws and present policy of the association, 
the work of this bureau has been delegated largely to spe- 
cial agencies, such as the legal department and the freight 
bureau. The work of the traffic bureau proper has been 
of an advisory nature to a great extent. Referring to the 
work under the general supervision of this bureau: 

First. The eastern advance rate case, which has been 
the most important thing along transportation lines with 
which the association has been connected and which case 
was primarily responsible for the organization of a _ trans- 
portation committee and, later, of a traffic bureau, is still 
yefore us and is also before the Supreme Court for final 
decision. Bills for all expenses incurred in regard to this 
rate case are in and have been ordered paid, and the 
association will have no further active connection with 
the case, unless it should take some action not now con- 
templated. As perhaps all of the members are advised, 
the report of the master appointed to hear the argument at 
St. Paul has been adverse to the lumbermen and in favor 
of the railroads, although the rates fixed by the commission 
are still in effect and the lumbermen have no official notifi- 
cation of any change contemplated by the transportation 
companies, 

Second. The report of the freight bureau is very com- 
plete and no doubt will give the members all the information 
desired. You will note that the freight bureau is not yet 
self-sustaining, and, regardless of action taken by the asso- 
ciation in relation to the recommendations made by Mr. 
Donaldson, we wish to add our appeal to his, to the effect 
that all the members should pass their claims through this 
bureau and we believe that nis report shows the advantage 
to the members that will accrue therefrom. 

Third. By affirmative action taken at a regular meeting 
of the association recently the association undertook the 
prosecution of a case before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, which will be held February 2 in Portland, to 
prevent an increase in the rate on lumber from certain 
points in the Willamette valley to Bay points in California. 
Che primary object, as we view it, of the association action 
is to show to the transportation companies the strength of 
the bond welding us together as an association to prevent 
an advance based upon contentions which we believe are 
not true and can not be verified and which, if verified, will 


bring about a condition which easily can result in a general 
advance of rates to all California points; in fact, the com- 
mittee feels that such advance will be probable, provided 
the railroad company wins its suit. Too much attention 
can not be paid by the members to the efforts being made 
by the transportation companies to educate the people at 
large so that the moral sentiment of the nation will be in 
favor of a further and general advance in all transportation 
charges. ‘The Railway Business Men’s Association and 
similar organizations have largely, as a sole reason for their 
existence, the purpose to counteract the effects of com- 
plaints made by shippers and to prepare the way in the 
minds of the people for such action by transportation 
companies, Interstate Commerce Commission and the courts 
as will increase the receipts of the transportation com- 
panies to the extent of at least $500,000,000 yearly. 

A number of decisions have been rendered during the last 
year which directly affect the members of this association 
as to transportation matters, and Mr. Teal will, no doubt, 
enlarge upon the legal effects thereof. 

During the year the traffic bureau committee has taken 
a more or less active part in regard to several matters of 
national importance, such as the amendment to the act to 
regulate commerce, which was passed early in the year, 
providing for suspension of rates by the Cateretate Com- 
merce Commission upon the complaint of shippers or upon 
their own initiative. 

The committee has no recommendations for the ensuing 
year, except that the members give more support to the 
freight bureau and that this bureau and the legal depart- 
ment of our association be continued along the lines on 
which they are at present working. The chairman of this 
committee has believed for years and has said repeatedly 
that the item of transportation should be considered in 
making up a statement as to the cost of lumber; that is 
to say, that the cost of lumber should be figured, if not 
on the books at least in the minds of the manufacturers, 
as at destination, since it is the cost at destination that 
influences our ability to sell. He feels that the most im 
portant, as well as the largest item in this cost is that of 
transportation and since it is the largest it therefore needs 
the most careful looking after and we urge upon the 
members to poy closer attention and to give more thought 
and study to this element. 


Associated Bureau of Grades. 


Chairman F, C. Knapp, of the bureau of grades, re- 
viewed its operations as follows: 


Before entering into the details of my report for 1910, 
as your representative on the Associated Bureau of Grades 
of the Pacific Northwest, I wish to thank you for giving 
me the opportunity of serving on this committee. I have 
felt for several years that the question of properly inspect- 
ing and grading our common, as well as our clear, lumber 
should have more serious attention by the management of 
the individual mills, and the interest awakened as this 
proposition unfolded itself has been very gratifying. 

ere have been differences of opinion in some cases be- 





tween the policy of the bureau and individual mill manage 
ment. These differences of opinion have proved to us that 
we were engaged in a work that was being watched at every 
mill of the three associations, and this thought has been 
pleasing and one that has moved us forward in our task. 

You will be interested to know that our inspectors made 
nearly 1,000 individual inspections at the different mills 
of the three associations during the year. This number of 
inspections could not have been made without causing a 
closer interest on the part of local managers and a greater 
uniformity in grading and running material. The accom 
plishment of this was well worth the money expended, but 
this work does not cover alJ of the benefits derived from 
the bureau of grades during the year, as the scope of the 
bureau has been broadened and we have undertaken to 
accomplish a work of far reaching importance. 

I refer to the standardizing of patterns and unifying 
of grading rules covering the manufacture of car material 
In connection with this work I am pleased to report that 
the bureau has formulated a new set of grading rules gov 
erning the grading of car material, and the Railroad Store 
keepers’ Association, at a meeting last May, formally 
adopted these rules and recommended that they be put in 
practice by the master car builders. This action on the 
part of the storekeepers’ association was followed a few 
months later by an adoption of these rules by the car 
builders’ association. At the present time the rules for 
governing the grading of railroad structural and building 
material are being worked out along the same lines, and we 
have every reason to believe that inside of six months, 
or twelve months at the latest, such rules will be standard 
and every railroad, as well as every manufacturer, will have 
a definite gage to which to work when inspecting this class 
of stock. 

It might not be out of place to mention the fact that 
1910 has seen a revision of the standard classification 
of grading and dressing rules of the Associated Bureau of 
Grades, and it is gratifying to report that probably 90 
percent of the fir manufacturers of western Oregon and 
western Washington are now working under these rules. 


Report of Chief Inspector. 


Mr. Knapp was followed by Chief Inspector T. R. 
Greenwood, who presented the annual report of the Joint 
Bureau of Grades: 


The Associated Bureau of Grades, through its chief 
inspector, wishes to submit the following report of work 
done by the bureau during the last year,-and also to make 
some recommendations for your consideration. During the 
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LEONARD BRONSON, CHICAGO, LLL. ; J. P. KEATING, PORTLAND, ORE. ; A. W. JACKSON, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Ass’n. «. K. Spaulding Logging Company. 


Grays Harbor Commercial Company. 


last year the following number of mills have received in 
spections : 


Pe CONE MOTI 6.6 dc cceccccecesescccceesecs 514 
Oregon & Washington association................... 280 
Southwest Washington assoclation................0..6 95 

TOME occas PE OE ee TE Te eR eee 889 


We show below a statement of receipts and expenditures 
for the year 1910: 
TOTAL RECEIPTS. 









January 1, balance cash on hand................ $ 473.62 
From the Pacific Coast association.............. 1,650.00 
From the Oregon & Washington association....... 2,750.00 
From the Southwest Washington association...... 650.00 
BOGCURL PRGPOCTIONS 6c cc cccecccocveserseserees $24.39 
Reimbursed by the different associations for di 
tribution Of erading PuUles.....ccccccccscccccess 263.25 
6 6b b 0. kde dete RSH RNA Cee Pena’ 9.78 
OVEPGTRLE «0.000000 erica ae Ag os Sec pelos Widens se pene aia 56.84 
$9,277.88 
TOTAL EXPENDITURES. 
NS |. s viemiemtid a hab ae ink wea e aie 0 .... $4,928.08 
NE ag aig, Stag sa heerinchs ke hw ade WA Re 4: has 3,485.48 
General expenses, excluding office rent, printing, 
ee EE POE EOE OTe er Te wee 337.45 
Distribution of grading rules.................. 340.85 
Mileage and cash advanced to inspectors....... 186.07 


$9,277.88 
2xpenses apportioned as follows: 

Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. . 
(cost based on reported cut made at mills re 
ceiving inspection, % cent per M)............- $5 

Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ As 
sociation (cost based on reported cut made at 
mills inspected, % cent per M)...........+... 3,181.20 

Southwest Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ As 
sociation (cost based on reported cut made at 
mills inspected, 2-5 cent per M) 


7,175.09 


Ee ee re ee a 725.74 
$9,082.05 
RECAPITULATION. 
Motel TOCOIOES. .. .0.0. 004400 cence tse cae $9,221.04 
Total expendituresS.......ceeeeeeeees $9,091.81 
Mileawe Of ROMA... .cccvesccccveccere 23.00 
Expense money advanced— 
P, B. GPOCRWOOG. ccccensvce $15.68 
| Ay a err eae ee _ 
Ts. COMBOS... cccccceccsserss 4000 63.07 alk 
Balance GvOrGrale 2.0.06 oscg esse sdcese.s 16.8 


$9,277.88 $9,277.88 
Work of the Bureau of Grades. 
During the last year the bureau of grades has accom 


plished a large amount of work, through the efforts of its 
committee appointed by their associations, namely, Messrs. 
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Knapp, Bronson and Riggs. Since the office of the bureau 
was located at Centralia a meeting of the committee on 
grades has been held each month, with two exceptions. 
Owing to the attention these gentlemen have given to this 
work, a great many questions of importance to the lum- 
bermen have been settled satisfactorily. We have been able 
to formulate a new set of grading rules for general yard 
stock and have also compiled a set of rules governing the 
grading of car materials. At a meeting of the Railroad 
Storekeepers’ Association, held in May, these rules were 
adopted and recommended that same be practiced by the 
master car builders. A few months later at Atlantic City 
the Master Car Builders’ Association adopted these rules as 
standard. We are now at work with the Railroad Store- 
keepers’ Association, with a view of adopting a set of rules 
governing the grading of structural and building materials. 
In order to perfect a set of grading rules of this nature a 
great amount of correspondence is necessary and to your 
committee is due a lot of credit for the time and attention 
viven this matter. If we are successful in bringing about a 
set of standard rules for grading structural materials, the 
greatest difficulty the lumbermen have experienced in getting 
out this class of stock will be obviated; that is, the ina- 
bility to — the specifications as sent out by the 
various railroads. 

The most important change made in the rules for grading 
yard stock was the abolishing of No. 1 grade in all first 
grade stock. ‘That this change was welcomed by the mills 
has been demonstrated by the fact that, with very few ex- 
ceptions, the mills are grading accordingly. Some mills are 
still making a No. 1 grade in drop siding, but they are in 
the minority by far. 

During the last six months we have been able to create 
considerable interest in the proper grading of common. 
There always has been and there still is a decided lack of 
uniformity in the grading of this stock, and it is just as 
important that we grade this stock properly as our upper 
vrades. There has been some criticism of the rules govern- 
ing this class of stock contained in the rule book issued by 
the bureau of grades. ‘his question will come up at the 
next meeting of the bureau of grades for discussion and if 
consistent some changes will be made. 

Our inspectors have been instructed to devote as umch 
time to this common stock as they are now doing to uppers 
and with the same assistance we have received in our 
inspection of upper grades we hope to overcome the dis- 
crepancies that are now occurring in these grades. 

We would urge the managers of the various mills to 
instruct their yardmen to give the inspectors a little of their 
time on each Visit to the mill and codperate with them in 
their efforts to standardize common grades. 


Lights Needed in Sheds. 


Upper grades are being graded intelligently as a general 
thing. One of the greatest a the graders are up 
against at present is the very poor lighting facilities at a 
great majority of the mills. 

With a machine running at from seventy to 100 feet a 
minute it is impossible for a grader to give more than a 
passing glance at any one piece of lumber, consequently the 
light has to be good in order to detect machine defects. 
During the winter months lumber is not graded as well as it 
is in summer, when the graders have daylight to grade by. 
This is especially true of No. 1 v. g. flooring, as machine 
defects and sap are very hard to see under artificial light. 

We would suggest that are lamps, or any lamp that 
sheds a white light, be installed in all planing mills and 
grading sheds. It is possible for a grader with a white light 
to see machine defects that are impossible to discover under 
the ordinary incandescent lamp. é 

We believe good results would be obtained if the inspec- 
tors at each mill would spend some time in the saw mill, 
and especially with the markers on the chain. There is 
still far too much clear going into the yard and a large 
amount of stock going into the kilns that would better be 
left out. We believe that if the markers were subjected to 
an inspection each month, the same as planing mill graders, 
the results would be very satisfactory. 

We have been called upon during the last year to do con- 
siderable special work, such as reinspecting cars at destina- 
tion and inspection before shipment, This field of our work 
will increase, especially the inspection before shipment. Of 
all our inspections made at destination only one was made 
on finished stock, the others were either rough clears or 
special stock which was graded at the car. In each instance 
where we have made this reinspection the mill has been 
found to be at fault, which shows either a lack of knowl- 
edge or gross carelessness on the part of the tallymen. 

This leads us to believe that we should devote more time 
to the inspectors at the car and less time with the in- 
spectors in the planing mills, as these men appear to have 
their work well fn hand, while the inspectors at the car are 
decidedly lacking and if their work was supervised every 
month the same good results would be obtained that have 
been obtained in the planing mill. 

Since the establishment of the office of chief inspector 
numerous inquiries have been received for competent men 
for almost every position around a mill. We have been 
able to furnish these men and we have been fortunate in 
getting men we knew were all right. We always will wel 
come these inquiries, as a complete list of graders, tallymen 
ete, is kept on file and we usually have a list of applicants 
for the various positions that we know are good men. 

We trust that during this next year we will receive the 
same loyal support from all the mills that we have had 
during this last year, so that the good results accomplished 
by the inspection bureau may be increased. 


For the insurance committe, J. P. Keating, chairman, 
Suggested that the association employ an experienced 
fire insurance man to place the insurance of members. 
By making it a branch of the association’s work the 
commission received would more than pay his salary. 

President Wentworth read a telegram from R. J 
Tyson, president of the San Francisco Commercial Club, 
asking the association to wire its members in Congress 
to not be discouraged because of the committee of the 
house reporting adversely on the Panama Exposition for 
San Francisco, the committee favoring New Orleans. 
The Chair was instructed to appoint a committee to 
(raft a resolution covering the matter and present it 
for adoption at the _afternoon session. Adjournment 
was then taken. for lunch. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 

2 the meeting reconvened and Clyde B. At 
chinson, a member of the Railroad Commission of 
Oregon, spoke on the subject of track scales. He said 
that the result of tests of track scales in other states 
had shown that they were not accurate. He hoped to 
have Oregon provide a standard steel car for this pur 
pose, that could be used in testing track scales. After 
being tested the scales would be sealed so they could not 
he tampered with. He would be glad to have the 
lumbermen approve of the plan. 

O” motion of Mr. Kingsley the traffic bureau and the 
president were empowered to indorse the proposed meas- 
ure when it is drafted to be presented to the legisla- 
a to provide for officially testing track scales in this 
state. 

Leonard Bronson, of Chicago, manager of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, said that the matter 
of correct weights was one of the special subjects to 


At 2 p.m, 


be considered at a meeting of lumbermen, called by his 
association, to meet in Chicago February 8, and he wished 
the Oregon association to be represented. 

Mr. Atchison said the Oregon reciprocal demurrage law 
had been sustained by the Oregon supreme court and 
which had ruled that it applies to interstate traffic. If 
this decision is sustained by the United States Supreme 
Court, where it will probably be taken, there will be no 
more trouble in Oregon about the railroads not fur- 
nishing cars. } 

Wood Block Paving. 

Wood block paving was touched upon by F. C. Young, 
chairman of a committee having the matter in charge, 
who said that the committee hoped soon to have some 
data collected that will be of value in carrying on a 
campaign of education. 

J. B. Knapp, of the Forest Service, who has Been in- 
vestigating the subject, said that Minneapolis and Chi- 
sago had made some satisfactory experiments in wood 
block paving. It was being shown that yellow pine blocks 
are showing good wear and he believed fir would show 
even better results. Treating plants had been estab- 
lished in Portland and other Coast cities, but the trouble 
experienced was the combatting of the asphalt paving 
trust. 

Fir blocks, properly treated, he believed were an ex 
cellent form of paving material, and he thought that 
the three Coast associations working for wood paving 
would cause its more general use. 


The Legal Side. 


J. N. Teal, counsel for the association, said that the 
last year had been an eventful one for lumber shippers. 
The lumber rate cases order expired October 15, but 
rates had not yet been changed. He quoted from a 
statement of the Interstate Commerce Commission re 
ferring to the contesting of its order as ‘‘absurd’’ and 
expressing the belief that the new interstate commerce 
court is very much needed. Mr. Teal spoke of the value 
of the law allowing the commission to suspend rates and 
believed it should be extended to enable the commission 
to suspend rates until they can be fully investigated, 
regardless of the time. 

The commission now has great power and responsi 
bility, more than any other similar body in the world. 
He believes the commission is the sole judge of the equity 
and justice of the rate, and that the courts have only 
the power to decide whether the rate is or not confis 
catory. 

Mr. Teal complimented the work of the associa 
tion’s traffic bureau and said that it would not be possible 
for an organization such as this to get along without 
it. It was like a police department for a city, being 
an absolute necessity. 

Freight Bureau. 

He was followed by F. G. Donaldson, traffic manager, 
who outlined the work done the last year by his de 
partment, as follows: 

My connection with this association as manager of the 
freight bureau began May 1, 1910. I found upon taking 
charge that, due to the excellent foundation laid by my 
predecessor, Mr. Ostrander, the bureau was working smoothly 
and expeditiously, and the system that had been bullt up 
hardly could be improved upon for its efficlency; therefore 
any improvement in the showing for the last year over the 
preceding year must be credited largely to the excellent 
preliminary work done by the former manager. I submit 
for your review and approval the following statistics show 
ing the work of the last fiscal year and a comparison with 
the work of the year before: 


Comparative Statement of Claim Work. 


Number Amount imount 
of 7) same Increase 
Period OF Claims Jlaims Period for 
FILING 1910. 1910. 1909 1910. 
Keb. 19 to Mar. 18 170 §$ 930.42 None $ 930.48 
Mar. 19 to April 16 42 587.70 None 587.70 
April 17 to May 18 101 2,020.57 None 2,020.57 
8 


May 19 to June 204 2,478.37 
June 19 to July 16 182 
July 17 to Aug. 20 1538 2,598.43 
Aug. 21 to Sept. 17 239 3,622.79 


_ 


$2,414.84 6,583.88 


539.65 3,755.55 


*1,450.15 
*578.99 


Sept. 18 to Oct. 20 44 472.41 
Oct. 21 to Nov. 19 20 934.46 


1 2 2,384.61 
Nov. 20 to Dec. 17 149 
, 


2,228.61 





Dec. 18 to Jan. 2188 1,048.35 2,041.87 *998.52 
(1911 : 
Totals 1,¢ $20,265.04 $9,409.58 $13,878.12 


*Decrease 
Notre.—No claims were filed during months of cyte gf 
March and April in 1909, as the freight bureau was not In 
existence at that time. 
SUMMARY, 
Total number of claims filed during second fiscal year. .1,392 
Total number of claims filed during first fiscal year.... 578 
Increase for second fiscal year . 814 
Percentage of increase, 141. 
Total amount of claims filed during second fiscal 
MOP 60d othaed 0ere oe tress sesben sti as neebene $20,265.04 
Total amount of claims filed during first fiscal year. 9,409.58 
Increase for second fiscal year 


. . $10,855.46 
Percentage of increase, 115. 
total refunds from railroads during second fiscal 
WOOD vedaccevees oy 
otal refunds from railroads during first fiscal year 





$10,693.94 
4,357.46 


Increase for second fiscal year ..$ 6,336.48 
Percentage of increase, 145. 

Notg.—This report does not include refunds made direct 
to claimants which have not been reported, which I estimate 
will amount to about $500. 

Bureau proportion of collections for second fiscal 


ote i TS rr 7 eee $ 801.05 


Bureau proportion of collections for first fiscal year $26.81 
Increase for second fiscal yeai $ 474.24 
Percentage of increase, 145. 

fotal amount of outstanding claims against rail 0 

PTT oC re eee $15,526.12 


Freight Bureau proportion of outstanding claims 
based on collection charge of 7% percent...... $ 1,149.46 
Expense of freight bureau second fiscal year ¥ 
months) .. ...$ 1,456.68 
Expense of freight bureau first fiscal year (9 


Se SEPT errr ee ae 1,168.05 
Average expense per month second fiscal year.....$ 132.44 
Average expense per month first fiscal year 129.78 

Increase .....-.--- Ge ne : $ 2.66 


The total number of different members of this association 
who have handled their claims through the freight bureau 
to a more or less extent during the last year is twenty-one. 
Of this number only fifteen have been sending in all of their 
expense bills for check; the other six only patronized the 
bureau to the extent of sending us such clalens as they were 
unable to collect themselves. Six different mills not mem- 
bers of this association have used the bureau to some extent. 
_ ‘The statements submitted above show an increase in claim 
tilings for the second fiscal year over the first in every month 
except the last three months of 1910. The falling off in 
these later months is largely due to the fact that since 
September 15 the manager has given a large part of his time 
to preparing rate statistics and illustrative maps to be used 
by the traffic bureau in the various rate cases now ending. 
Cherefore the claim filings for the past year as a whole are 
not fairly representative of the possibilities of this bureau 
in that branch of its work. 

_ It will be noted that while the total amount of claims 
filed last year is wre | large, only twenty-one members of 
this association participated in the benefits, showing that 
out of a membership of about 100 seventy-nine members did 
not avail themselves of the bureau’s claim service, I hope 
that the results so far obtained will encourage a larger 
percentage of our members to give the bureau a trial in this 
branch of its work. 

Claim Collections, 


_ Last year a large part of our material for claim work came 
from old business; this believe is now practically all 
cleaned up, and I anticipate that the bulk of our next year’s 
business must be derived from shipments of recent move- 
ment. On this account we will need a more general patron- 
age if the bureau is to attain and maintain its maximum 
efficiency and realize the ambition to be self-supporting. 

In connection with this self-supporting idea, I wish to 
refer to the abnormally low percentage charged for claim 
collections. I am unable to find any record of this class of 
work being done by any other bureau or individual for this 
low rate of compensation. At present a large number of the 
claims filed by this bureau are for small amounts, mostly for 
stuke allowances. These dunnage claims average less than 
$2 each, and the bureau’s charge ior collecting a $2 claim 
is but 15 cents. Experience has demonstrated to all who 
have been engaged in claim work that the actual average 
cost of preparing a claim and pressing it to its conclusion 
is not less than 25 cents, therefore the bureau actually loses 
money in handling these small claims; we ought to Laws a 
minimum charge for the collection of any claim. While I 
believe the collection fee is too low, I realize that perhaps 
in the opinion of many of our members the function of the 
freight bureau is not so much to make a profit for the asso- 
ciation as to perform this claim work in the most 
eflicient manner at the minimum of expense. Again, an 
increase in the percentage charge might have a ten ency to 
stimulate the practice of separating the sheep from the goats 
with a view to giving the bureau all the goats, and I want 
to state frankly, gentlemen, that some of the hardest nuts 
we have to crack are those handed in by shippers who 
exhaust all their own resources before turning the claim 
over to us as a last resort, and while we collect a lot of 
these hard ones we spend more than 7% percent of the 
amount collected in doing so. 

The ideal condition would be to have all of the members 
who do not employ a regular claim clerk send us all of their 
expense bills for check, and let us handle all of their claims, 
taking the lean with the fat, and where those mills who 
prefer to handle their own claims can not get results the 
bureau should undertake to make the collection, but the 
charge for such service should, in all fairness, be greater 
than the standard collection percentage we are now workin 
on. The regular charge of other claim bureaus for handlin 
these more difficult claims is 50 percent of the amount col- 
lected; perhaps this is too high for an association basis, but 
it shows what other bureaus of no more ability than ours 
charge for this class of work. I would like to suggest the 
following arrangement as an improvement over our present 
system 

Ist. All members who give the bureau all of their claim 
work to be charged the standard percentage for collection. 

ind All members who handle only their most difficult 
claims through the bureau to be charged not less than 25 
percent of the amount collected, 

3rd. All collections for nonmembers to be charged for on 
basis of not less than 25 percent, 

4th. No claim to be filed for less than one dollar. 

Sth. The minimum charge for collecting every claim to 
be 25 cents. 

6th. That portion of the manager's time which is devoted 
‘o rate and tariff! work for account of the traflic bureau to 
be charged to the traffic bureau account. 

7th. All time spent in general aid and advice to members 
on miscellaneous work, such as rate quoting, tariff checking 
und investigation of weighing conditions, to be.charged to 
the freight bureau expense as heretofore. 

With such a system I believe our books will show more 
accurately 7.7 what is being received for the money ex- 
pended, and if the freight bureau is patronized liberally I 
believe it will be practically self-supporting, giving to the 
members the free services oF the manager in general traffic 
matters. In these times of tariff complications and numerous 
rulings and decisions of the courts and commissioners bearin; 
on transportation matters, the freight bureau can be, and 
believe is, of valuable service to the members of this assocta- 
tion. We undertake to keep posted up to date on all freight 
transportation matters, and we stand ready at all times to 
furnish the members of this association with all of the 
available information along this line of work. During the 
last year the freight bureau has been called upon many 
times to help members seeking traffic information, and we 
invite calls upon the bure#u at all times for this purpose. 
To give one illustration of the value of the freight bureau 
in investigating traific maiters | wish to refer you to the 
work done in what we call the Bingham rate controversy. 
Doubtless you will recall that early in September, 1910, the 
auditing department of the Southern Pacific Company made 
bills against pearly every member of this association for 
alleged undercharges on lumber sbipments moving east dur- 
ing the injunction period. We gathered all these bills 
together and made a careful check of the items contained 
therein and found that out of the total of about $11,000 
more than one-half of the amount was based on what we 
considered nonexisting and illegal rates to Bingham and 
Thistle Junetion, Utah. The traffic bureau submitted the 
matter to the Interstate Commerce Commission and received 
advice that supports our position. Up to date the Southern 
Pacific has not yet withdrawn these claims, but I feel con 
lident that we will ultimately induce them to do so and will 
thus save our members many thousand dollars involved 
therein 





Weighing of Forest Products, 

‘Two years ago the weighing of forest products over all 
lines was performed in a most unsatisfactory manner, and 
over scales that were in a most deplorable condition. The 
freight bureau did a lot of work last year pressing the rall- 
roads to improve this situation, and some good results were 
obtained, More new scales were Installed on old lines of 
railroad last year than during any previous year; the weigh- 
ing of cars has been placed under the supervision of a joint 
weighing and taapection bureau, whose declared object and 
evident endeavor is to see that shipments are carefully 
weighed and scales are kept in good weighing condition. 
We are not hedring of very much trouble these days excert 
at some points on the Southern Pacific where the scales still 
seem to be weighing heavy and where the carrier has not 
taken the trouble to weigh the cars twice. We are doing 
our very best to get this situation remedied and there is a 
fair prospect of success. To those of you who have given 
this weight question much thought, however, it must be 
apparent that improvements in the service voluntarily made 
by the railroads, while very helpful, can not produce other 
than temporary relief. The trouble seems to lle in the fact: 
that under the present system shippers of forest products 
have little or no supervision over the weighing of their ship- 
ments, and must in the very nature of things trust more or 
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less to the honesty and efficien®Y of the railroad employees, 
and | can not bring myself to believe that this arrangement 
will ever be wholly satisfactory to the shippers. To my 
mind the only remedy that will entirely remove the friction 
between the carriers and the shippers in these weight mat- 
ters is to place the supervision of weights and weighing in 
the hands of an entirely disinterested third party. 

Further in connection with this weight question, I wish 
to report that for a year or more we have been trying to 
get the Southern Pacific to cancel its present estimated 
weight circular (G. F. D, No. 204-D) and give our shippers 
something more in harmony with the actual weight condi- 
tions. You know that for years shipments moving between 
points not provided with weighing facilities have been 
assessed by the Southern Pacific on a basis of estimated 
weights greatly in excess of the greatest possible weights on 
many forest products; for instance, 3,333 pounds a thou- 
sand feet on all green lumber whether rough or surfaced, 
and 2,500 pounds a thousand on seasoned material ol all 
kinds. Under date of January 9 I have the following letter 
from F. W. Robinson, general freight agent of the Southern 
*acific Company's lines in Oregon: , 
wei borrine 4 your letter of December 14. We have re 
quested Circular No. 204-D amended to provide estimated 
weights as follows: iiaiaite 
Lumber: (Cedar, cottonwood, fir, hemlock, pine, 

redwood, spruce, including tles) rough green per 


2 229 
OPT TTT LT TTT Ee eT Le 3,050 
Rough, weather dried, per 1,000 feet.........666- 2,800 
Green sarfaced, per 1,000 feet. .....-.-.e ee eee . . 2,600 
Dry, machine finished, flooring, rustic, siding, ceil e 
fue etc... per 1,000 feet. ......cccccscccceceres 2,000 


This vor use on Oregon lines. Will advise later date 
This is an improvement that I feel sure will be welcome 
to many of the Oregon mills. In concluding my report on 
this welght question | wish to direct the members attention 
to an interesting item in the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association circular ‘81, of January 13, 
entitled “More About Actual Weight of Cars,’ which will be 
quoted in its entirety in our next association semimonthly 
e . . 
= oy ew bureau has been treated very cordially by the 
representatives of the transportation compantles, Kivery 
facility has been given the bureau to transact its business, 
and requests for information have been promptly complied 
with. Most of the railroads are paying their claims 
promptly, some of them very promptly. 1 have in mind 
some claims paid within two weeks after presentation, ana 
1 recall one particular claim which had been made by the 
shipper direct upon the carrier which, after the claimant 
had spent nearly a year in fruitless correspondence, was 
referred to this bureau for action; we secured a settlement 
by return mall. We have secured quite a few refunds by 
voluntary requests of the carriers on the Interstate Com 
merce Commission for authority to make reparation, During 
this coming year | am going to give special attention to the 
matter of more prompt settlements by carriers who have 
been somewhat delinquent in this respect during the last 
year, and | think the next annual report will show a big 
improvement in the matter of outstanding claims, and a 
corresponding increase in claim collections, ; 
In concluding this report I wish to thank the members of 
this association individually and collectively for the hearty 
support which they have given me in the conduct of the 
freight bureau work during the last year. 


At the close of Mr. Donaldson’s report, Mr. Dixon, 
chairman of the traffic bureau, said the bureau would 
take up the recommendations and act upon them. 


San Francisco Exposition Indorsed. 


Regarding the Panama Exposition, and to assist San 
Francisco in its efforts to get congressional recogni- 
tion, O. M. Clark, chairman of the special committee 
appointed in the morning to consider action, offered the 
following resolution, which was adopted: 

WhHeEreAS, The matter of the designation of a location 
for the Panama-Pacific Exposition is now before Congress, 
and realizing that San Francisco is the proper and logical 
place to hold said exposition; be it 

Resolved, That the Oregon & Washington Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, in annual meeting assembled this 
date, realizing the great importance of securing for the 
Pacific coast the holding of this international exposition, 
pledge our unqualified support in behalf of San Francisco, 
and urge the sending of the following telegram to our 
senators and congressmen : 








In annual meeting this date, and after mature considera- 
tion, a resolution was submitted and unanimously adopted, 
urging that Congress select San Francisco as the site for 
the Panama-Pacific a orn that city being best suited 
to insure its success. Ve pledge our support. 

M. C. Banfield, president of the Employers’ Associa- 
tion of Portland, suggested that there be added to the 
telegram the words ‘‘provided it be built under open 
shop conditions.’’ He said New Orleans had promised 
these conditions, and he believed it would be better that 
it should not be hold on the Pacific coast unless under 
open shop conditions. Mr. Knapp approved of the 
open shop, but believed a strong effort to get the fair 
should be made first, until it shall be decided where it is 
to be held. The sauce for the fish should be decided 
upon after the fish was caught. ; 

The Chair said that labor matters had never been con- 
sidered in the association. No action was taken upon 
Mr. Banfield’s suggestion. 


Market Extension. 


Chairman Kingsley again brought up the matter of 
joint action of the north coast associations in exploiting 
Coast lumber. He explained in detail the plan of turn- 
ing the matter over entirely to the joint committee of 
three from each association, The idea is for an expert 
advertising man to be secured to carry out the work. 

Mr. Kingsley declared that the timber owners of the 
West had a product unexcelled in the world. For all 
purposes it is superior to its principal competitor, long- 
leaf yellow pine, and as a finish for its beautiful grain 
and artistic appearance, ‘‘yellow pine is not in it for 
a minute.’’?’ He excepted hardwoods, of course. In 
1906 the railroads dealt fir an awful blow by advancing 
rates, and much territory was lost. He did not know 
how it could be regained unless something of this sort 
be taken up. While the fund necessary may seem large, 
considering the resources and interests at stake it was 
not large. 

C. W. Thompson moved the indorsement of Mr. Kings- 
ley’s recommendations, and that Mr. Kingsley be made 
the association’s member of the joint committee. 

red Russell thought that fir lumber was so handi 
capped by freight rates that it would be impossible to 
take full advantage of the advertising that might be 
done. He thought an understanding with the railroads 
as to rates would better first be had before the adver 
tising was undertaken. 

Mr. Dixon pointed out that fir lumber for car building 
now brings from $5 to $10 a thousand more than yellow 
pine, showing that it sells on its merits. Years ago it 
was almost impossible to get car builders to use eany- 
thing but yellow pine. Mr. Dixon was strongly in favor 
of the exploiting, and said his concern gladly would 
cooperate. 

Mr. Knapp strongly favored exploiting Coast lumber, 
particularly in the eastern part of the United States, 
because of the coming opening of the Panama canal. 

R. B. Dyer approved of the idea and wished the fund 
could be $100,000 instead of $50,000. 

C. M. Stafford, of Minneapolis, was asked to give his 
views, and he told of the benefits derived from the 
fir exhibit at Minneapolis maintained by the Pacific 
Coast association. This exhibit, he said, was now worth 
more than at the beginning, because it has been there 
nearly five years, and it shows that the good qualities of 
the finish wear well. The floor also shows that fir floor- 
ing wears well if properly laid. He approved of the ex 
ploiting of coast woods and believed it would redound 
to the extension of their market. 





Mr. Thompson did not believe it would be possible 
or worth while to try to push fir common lumber a few 
hundred miles farther east, but finish and the better 
grades of fir could be placed in competition with any 
wood in the country. 

O. M. Clark, who recently returned from the orient, 
said that Tokyo, Japan, right at our front door and 
independent of the railroads, is the fourth largest city in 
the world, and uses wood almost entirely in its building. 
He thought there was a chance there for extending the 
market for fir. 

A number of other suggestions were made, which Mr. 
Kingsley said would be of value to the committee. He 
did not believe that with the opening of the Panama 
canal soon that there was danger of an early advance 
in freight rates. 

The recommendations of the joint committee and the 
election of Mr. Kingsley as the association’s member of 
the joint committee were passed unanimously. 

“*T think this indicates that you have the solid sup- 
port of the association,’’? announced the Chair to Mr. 
Kingsley. 

Association Consolidation. 


Mr. Kingsley also explained again regarding the pro- 
posed consolidation of the associations. 

W. C. Yeomans, president of the Southwestern Wash- 
ington association and a member of that organization’s 
committee on this matter, was asked to speak. He ex 
plained the plan for the proposed consolidation, which 
is to increase the number of local associations and have 
one general association for the north coast. 

T. H. MacLafferty, secretary of the Southwestern 
association, said that having more local organizations 
would bring in many mill men who do not go out to the 
larger meetings. 

Mr. Kingsley thought that out of courtesy to the other 
associations a committee should be appointed to confer 
on the matter. 

Mr. Knapp approved of appointing a committee. He 
said the sentiment at the Centralia conference was strong- 
ly in favor of bringing out some plan of consolidation 
for some future time, if not now, and he moved that A. 
C. Dixon, of Eugene, Ore., G. B. McLeod, of Astoria, 
Ore., and C. W. Thompson, of Cascade Locks, Ore., be 
named as the committee. 

Mr. Thompson, said he was strongly in favor of one 
organization, and of it holding only quarterly meetings, 
with the local organizations meeting oftener and _ at- 
tending to local matters. 

The motion prevailed. 


Indemnity Insurance. 


J. P. Keating, chairman of the insurance committee, 
stated that his committee had been working hard and 
long preparing an employers’ liability bill for the ap- 
proval of the Oregon legislature. It had studied the 
proposed Washington measure and those of other states 
and believed it had incorporated in it the meat of all 
the others. 

H. C. Blair, representing the loggers, and F. C. Young, 
a coworker with Mr. Keating on the committee, discussed 
the proposed measure, as did others, and at the conelu- 
sion the measure was indorsed unanimously, at the sug- 
gestion of W. B. Mackay, and a committee appointed to 
assist the insurance committee in putting the measure 
before the legislature. 

Election of Officers. 
Kingsley, of 


Ih. D. 


the nominating committee, pre 
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sented a list of members for directors for the ensuing 
year and the following were selected from a list of ten 
names presented : 


F. C. Young, Portland, three years. 

C. K. Spaulding, Salem, Ore., three years. 
*. C. Knapp, Portland, three years. 

R. B. Dyer, Astoria, Ore., three years. 

S. B. Cobb, Portland, one year. 


A communication from F. C. Knapp stating that he 
could not serve as a director again, as he believed in 
honors rotating, was laid on the table before the election. 

The board of directors met and elected the following 
officers for the ensuing year: 


President—Lloyd J. Wentworth, Portland, Ore. 

First vice president—A. C. Dixon, Eugene, Ore. 

Second vice president—-R. B. Dyer, Astoria, Ore. 

Third vice president—George B. McLeod, Astoria, Ore. 
Fourth vice president—George T. Gerlinger, Dallas, Ore. 
Treasurer—O. M. Clark, Linnton, Ore. 
Secretary—Edward Ostrander, Portland, Ore. 


Mr. Wentworth desired to retire as president but the 
directors insisted on his retaining the office another year 
and he was reélected. Mr. Knapp insisted on not ac- 
cepting a membership on the board of directors for an- 
other term because of press of business and the great 
amount of committee work he is doing, and E. B. Hazen, 
Bridal Veil, Ore., was made a director in his stead. 

On the suggestion of Fred Russell, the present rail- 
road or tariff committee was reélected for the ensuing 
year: A. C. Dixon, chairman; E. D. Kingsley, George 
T. Gerlinger, C. W. Thompson and L. J. Wentworth. 

This concluded the business and President Wentworth 
thanked the members and the trade press for their great 
assistance and help during the past year. The meeting 
then adjourned, as it was past the dinner hour. 


Those Present. 


L. J. Wentworth, Portland; Portland Lbr. Co. 

W. B. Mackay, Portland; North Pacific Lbr. Co. 

I’. C. Young, Portland; West Side Lbr. & Shingle Co. 

Kk. D. Kingsley, Linnton, Ore.; West Oregon Lbr. Co. 

0. M. Clark, Linnton, Ore.; Clark & Wilson Lbr. Co. 

k. B. Dyer, Astoria, Ore.; Clatsop Mill Co. 

R. A. Condon, Silverton; Silverton Lbr. Co. 

L. L.. Lewis, Eugene ; Booth-Kelly Lbr. Co. 

«. K. Spaulding, Portland; C. K. Spaulding Logging Co. 

kx. B. Hazen, Bridal Veil, Ore.; Bridal Veil Lumbering Co. 

«. W. Thompson, Cascade Locks; Wind River Lbr. Co. 

T. R. Greenwood, Centralia; chief inspector. 

Edward Ostrander, Portland; secretary. 

F. H. Donaldson, Portland; traffic manager. : 

W. D. Plue, Rainier, Ore.; Columbia River Lbr. Co. 

W. C. Yeomans, Pe Ell, Wash.; Yeomans Lbr. Co. 

T. H. MacLafferty, Tenino, Wash.; Blumauer Lbr. Co. 

James Gilchrist, Centralia, Wash.; Salzer Valley Lbr. Co. 

Leonard Bronson, Chicago, Ill.; manager National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

EK. S. Collins, Ostrander, Wash.; Ostrander Ry. & Lbr. Co. 

H. T. Burntrager, Portland, Ore. ; Lester W. David Co. 

George T. Gerlinger, Dallas, Ore. ; Willamette Valley Lbr. Co. 

A. C. Dixon, Eugene, Ore. ; Booth-Kelly Lbr. Co. 

Charles Briggs, Portland, Ore. ; Bridal Veil Lumbering Co. 

Iienry Klopp, Spokane; White Pine Sash Mfg. Co. 

k. C. Knapp, Portland, Ore.; Peninsula Lbr. Co. 

J. P. Keating, Portland, Ore.; C. K. Spaulding Logging Co. 

J. T. Peters, The Dalles, Ore.; Bridal Veil Lumbering Co. 


Clyde B. Atchison, Salem, Ore. ; Oregon railroad commissioner. 


Fred Russell, Carlton, Ore.; Carlton Consolidated Lbr. Co. 

Jay S. Hamilton, Portland, Ore.; Great Western Lbr. Co. 

Fremont Everett, Portland, Ore.; Sheridan Lbr. Co. 

J. B. Knapp, Portland, Ore.; Forest Service. 

C. M. Stafford, Minneapolis, Minn. 

G. A. Griswold, Portland; West Oregon Lbr. Co. 

Kk. T. Allen, Portland; forester Western Forestry & Conser- 
vation Association. 

W. W. Clark, Linnton, Ore. ; Clark & Wilson Lbr. Co. 

M. T. O'Connell, Winlock, Wash. ; M. T. O’Connell Lbr. Co. 

W. T. Grier, Falls City, Ore.; Falls City Lbr. Co. 

J. N. Teal, Portland, Ore.; association counsel. 

M. C. Banfield, Portland, Ore. ; Pacific Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 

G. A. Steel, Grants Pass, Ore.; Three Pines Lbr. Co. 

Marshall Kinney, Portland, Ore.; Clatsop Mill Co. 

G. C. Chapman, Portland, Ore.; Oregon Forest Fire Asso- 
ciation. 

Louis Gerlinger, jr., Dallas, Ore.; Willamette Valley Lbr. Co. 

F. A. Douty, Portland; Multnomah Lbr. & Box Co. 

J. 8. Taylor, Portland; Multnomah Lbr. & Box Co. 

W. H. Kenny, Leona, Ore. ; Leona Mills & Lbr. Co. 

J. A. Goodell, Spokane ; industrial secretary Y. M. C. A. 

Ivan B. Rhodes, Portland, Ore.; state secretary Y. M. C. A. 

William Reid, jr., Rainier, Ore.; Western Cedar Co. 

W. T. Jacobson, Portland, Ore. ; Western Cedar Co. 

W. P. O’Brien, Astoria, Ore.; Astoria Box Co. 

C. 8. Wilson, Linnton, Ore. ; Clark & Wilson Lbr. Co. 

Alexander S. Reid, Hood River, Ore.; Smith & Stanley Lbr. 
Co, 

J. KE. Robertson, Hood River, Ore.; Smith & Stanley Lbr. Co. 

Grant Thomas, Portland, Ore.; Four Lakes Lbr. Co. 

John Patterson, Portland, Ore.; Mountain Timber Co. 

W. ©. Miles, Globe, Wash.; Globe Lbr. Co. 

kh. M. Chandler, Middleton, Ore. 

Richard Lundgren, Portland; Lovegren Lbr. Co. 

August Lovegren, Portland; Lovegren Lbr. Co. 

€. C. Patrick, Bridal Veil; Bridal Veil Lumbering Co. 

C€. 'T. Early, Hood River; Oregon Lbr. Co. 

KF. hk. Newby, Hood River ; Newby Lbr. Co. 

A. J. MeIntyre, Portland; West Oregon Lbr. Co. 

W. T. Hankins, Star, Ore.; Row River Lbr. Co. 

Hf. C. Clair, Portland, Ore.; Twin Falls Logging Co. 

George W. Johnson, Portland, Ore. ; Johnson Lbr. Co. 

Rk. W. Martin, Mohawk, Ore.; Mohawk Lbr. Co. 

Fred S. Stanley, Portland; Stanley & Smith Lbr. Co. 

George K. Wentworth, jr., Portland, Ore.; Portland Lbr. Co. 


THE BANQUET. 


The ladies’ banquet room of the Commercial Club was 
the scene of the association’s annual dinner, the arrange- 
ments for which were under the direction of W. B. 
Mackay, which was a guaranty of perfection of details. 
Nearly a hundred lumbermen sat down to the tables, 
Which were adorned with Oregon grapes and cut flowers, 
at 7 o’clock, immediately at the close of the business 
Session. 

President Wentworth was given an ovation when at 
9 o’clock he arose and stated that Mr. Mackay had 
notified him that he must act as toastmaster. The 
Oregon members had been working hard all day, he 
said, and, therefore, he would call on some of the out- 
siders. He, therefore, called upon Frank B. Cole, the 
Tacoma humorist, who told some of his inimitable 
Stories, intermingled with a few serious remarks. 

He was followed by Manager Leonard Bronson, of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, of Chi- 
cago, who was asked tc tell of the proposed Panama 
canal toll legislation. 

Mr. Bronson said that lumbermen had been aecused 
of being timber thieves and plutocrats yet lumbermen, 


as a class, did more for the benefit of the people than 
any other class. Also they had not made the great 
fortunes that are controlled by steel men, bankers and 
others. Lumbermen, however, deal in real things and in 
eo so generally make enough money to live comfort- 
ably. 

Regarding the Panama canal, which will be completed 
in three or four years, he said Uncle Sam was an altru- 
ist. We had decided to go ahead and build the canal, 
and had then said it would be open to all nations of the 
world on equal terms. ‘‘We were philanthropists.’’ He 
outlined the shipping laws governing foreign and coast- 
wise business, and stated that we had a coastwise mer- 
chant marine second only to France in size. Yet our 
merchant marine engaged in foreign shipping is small. 
Foreign vessels cannot get into our coastwise trade, due 
to laws preventing foreign vessels from taking cargoes 
from one American port to another. Yet foreign ves- 
sels can take lumber from British Columbia to Atlantic 
coast ports and cut under our vessels’ rates several 
dollars. It was suggested that the canal tolls be not 
charged to American vessels, but treaties with foreign 
countries prevent this. However, it is suggested that 
the canal dues be rebated to American vessels, and the 
National Manufacturers’ Association has got behind two 
bills now in Congress designed to bring this about. In 
conclusion, Mr. Bronson urged lumbermen of the Pacific 
coast to do what they can through their congressmen 
to help these measures. 

EK. T. Allen, forester of the Western Forestry & Con- 
servation Association, was asked to speak on the sub- 
ject of Oregon forest fire Jaws. He declared that the 
lumbermen of Oregon deserved censure for their apathy 
in the past. Oregon is at present behind every other 
state in forest laws, yet one-fifth of the standing timber 
in the country is in this state. For the last two years 
Oregon has appropriated $256 a year for forest fire pro- 
tection. Now a bill has been introduced to give the 
forests of the state some of the protection they should 
have. He asked the help of the lumbermen in using their 
influence with their legislators in behalf of the measure. 
It is House bill No. 50, introduced by Representative 
Buchanan, of Douglas county. 

Fred H. Gilman, of the AmerIcCAN LUMBERMAN, Seat- 
tle, and J. J. Stewart, of Salt Lake City, were called 
upon and spoke briefly, and were followed by George M. 
Cornwall, who dwelt upon some of the woes of the lum- 
bermen these days between forest fires, employers’ lia- 
bility laws. M. T. Connell, the Winlock lumberman, 
who was present with his hand in a sling, having recently 
been run through a planer, spoke briefly. 

Mr. Briggs, of Saginaw, Mich., who has several sons 
in the lumber business in Oregon, and who has just 
come to Portland to reside, said he guessed !umbermen 
were about the same the country over. He had been 
a lumberman in Michigan and had run a bank on the side 
to pay expenses. He strongly emphasized the importance 
of forest fire protective legislation, citing the great 
losses in Michigan where, if one tenth of one percent 
of the amount lost by fire had been devoted to fire 
protection, the losses would have been largely avoided. 

J. N. Teal, the association’s counsel, followed with an 
urgent apeal in behalf of the forest fire legislation. He 
believed the people did not realize the seriousness of the 
situation. He approved of the idea of rebating the 
canal tolls to American vessels, believing as an attorney 
that Congress has a legal right to do so if it believes it a 
public policy to do so. In conclusion Mr. Teal said he 
hoped that a year hence the annual banquet would be 
one of a consolidated association embracing the whole 
north coast. 

With a few remarks from W. B. Mackay, the speech 
making was concluded, and the annual banquet was av 
end. 


SOUTHWESTERN RETAILERS. 


(Concluded from page 63.) 


But I would impress upon the mind of every salesman the 
fact that no two people are alike. Men are so many Yale 
locks ; each must have a particular key to unlock his nature. 
You can not make a sale by learning a little song by rote 
and repeating it to all kinds of classes of people without 
thought to their individuality. . 

The great criminal attorney has learned that he must 
know the nature of the people before he can hope to be able 
to win and persuade and lead a jury. He must know men 
and women; he must know the things that enter into the 
lives of people and make them what they are. 

The great evangelist must know people; he must be able 
to look into the faces of people before him and see the 
things away back in their lives. He must know where to 
look for the tender spots, and then he must know how to 
strike that spot with the most telling effect. 

Then I say to you as salesmen, as business men, you, too, 
must know people. You must know their strong and their 
weak points. You must know how to touch them to get the 
right response to your actions, your words and your 
suggestions. 





The Force of Suggestion. 


Then I would not feel like leaving this phase of the sub- 
ject of making a sale if I did not say to you that every 
normal man and woman you meet is subject to the mighty 
force that we call “suggestion,” and I am going to take a 
little time to show you how people will respond to that 
mighty force that is back of the power of the hypnotist, 
though I would not have you gather from this remark that 
| want to talk to you about hypnotizing yeas customers— 
far from it—-but I do want to show you how you can and 
must employ the same identical principles, in writing ad- 
vertisements, in leading the person, in making a sale as the 
professional demonstrator uses when he causes a subject to 
become rigid before an audience. 

You cause people to look for the things you wish them to 
see in your goods by proper suggestion, and, on the other 
hand, you may often cause people to look for the very 
things you would rather they would not see, if you are not 
careful, if you do not know how to distinguish between 
the negative and the positive in your suggestion. Not only 
can you induce people to look for the things, but you can 
make them see about the thing you want them to see, too. 

f the shoe dealer tells people he is right there to make 
good every deficiency they find in the shoes he sells, the 
people will be looking for holes to come in the shoes. If he 
tells them the shoe will wear well, it will be a neat, com- 
fortable shoe, these are the positive things they will be 
looking for. 


The great concerns that do a great deal of advertising 
learned this hing jong ago. They make people look for the 
strong, positive things in their goods, and the illustrations 
that 1 am able to offer you are for the mere purpose of 
showing the workings of a great principle; a thing that 
you can a ply to the jewelry business; to the grocery busi- 
ness ; to the hardware business, or to the pleading of a case 
before a jury. 

Then if you would make a sale—really be able to make 
the sale—I would say to you first of all, know yourself; 
know how to develop a strong, winning and magnetic r- 
sonality; learn how to make people feel your Sagnetion. 
Learn how to “size up” people. Learn to appeal to the 
nature of the people about you. Learn what it is that 
causes people to act; to do the things they do. Then learn 
how to touch these —_ Then learn how to analyze your 
prepestisen, your goods, in a manner to appeal to the reason ; 
n a@ manner to touch the emotional nature; in a way to 
touch the prejudices of the people. A pretty cheap man 
can sell goods, to a limited extent, if he thoroughly knows 
his proposition ; if he knows all about the things he is try- 
ing to sell, but it takes a mighty keen man to sell a thing 
that he knows nothing about. 

You never can afford to lose amt of the great human 
element in making a sale. After all is said, we must come 
back to the place where we started and say that your 
business is resting upon the people about you. A sale is a 
mental action; it is the action of the mind, and back of 
that mind is the imperial individual—the man. To make 
a sale you must know yourself, human nature and the 
great commodities of modern commerce. 

J. G. Startup, of Startup, Wash., delivered an address 
in behalf of the west coast manufacturers, declaring 
that it was the policy of western millmen to protect the 
interest of retailers. 

Edward H. Schafer, of Seattle, Wash., in an inter- 
esting and instructive address indorsed the code of 
ethics and the arbitration of disputes that arise in tran- 
sactions between lumbermen. Following his address the 
session adjourned. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


Thursday afternoon the American Sash & Door Com- 
pany, of Kansas City, gave an automobile party to many 
of its visitors. At 2:30 o’clock they entered automobiles 
at Convention hall and were taken over Kansas City’s 
principal boulevards to the company’s plant and given 
an opportunity to inspect it, each visitor being presented 
with a souvenir, The return journey was made through 
the south side boulevards and parks to Convention hall 
and the visitors were given an opportunity to see Kansas 
City’s finest residence district. The automobile trip was 
an unique and enjoyable way of entertaining the friends 
of the American Sash & Door Company, and gave them 
not only a glimpse of the company’s plant, but of the 
entire city. 

In the evening the Kansas City Commercial Club gave 
a luncheon to the officers of the association and other 
distinguished visitors, and 2,000 attended the Orpheum 
theater. 


MOBILE’S EXPORTS. 


Volume of Lumber Trade Last Year— Values 
and Quantities in Detail—An Increase. 





MosiLz, ALA., Jan, 25.—The following tabulation of 
statistics taken from the custom house records shows 
the details by months of the exports of lumber, timber 
and staves from this port for 1910, together with the 
value of such exports: . 

LUMBER. TIMBER (HEWN). 


Su. Ft. Value. Ou, Ft. Kalue, 


January 21,501,000 $ 416,924 28,245 $ 17,485 


Kebruary ...... 18,058,000 $23,952 47,413 15,141 
PE ss0snepe 26,099,000 485,915 44,827 12,160 
Ph thee nk aes 26,214,000 535,084 44,8438 14,272 
ES btw a ated 25,328,000 502,495 128,795 82,337 
SE 564 5b nee dk 16,275,000 327,706 75,707 20,350 
OTe 21,480,000 439,071 222,568 39,87 

August .++eeee 16,549,000 304,861 24,277 8,349 
September ..... 16,446,000 313,664 44,585 11,896 
ee 12,152,000 229,851 17,585 8,770 
November 14,388,000 251,166 18,560 4,260 
December 20,389,000 430,813 25,042 7,470 


Totals 234,983,000 $4,571,452 721,942 $177,316 





TIMBER (SAWN). STAVES. 
Su. Ft. Value. Ou, Ft. Value. 

Jamuary ....++. 6,570,000 $ 121,882 664,930 § 82,680 
February 4,811,000 88,165 177,784 24, 

March wseeees 6,997,000 i 75,301 7,009 
OS Saar 11,574,000 820,579 167,175 
Dn reste daw ea 10,082,000 593,190 64,992 
ae Par tee 3,254,000 41,496 10,362 
a ee 9,206,000 2 28,230 6,12 
August 6,155,000 1,145,208 170,565 
September ..... 9,886,000 466,466 8,167 
October ....... 1,685,000 85,527 5,645 
November 859,000 19,144 4,750 
December 7,391,000 758,515 129,505 








Totals 78,470,000 $1,477,241 4,826,370 $750,978 
RECAPITULATION. 

Lumber. Sawn. Hewn. 
a os aa .++++ 234,933,000 78,470,000 721,942 
A eee ..+ 226,716,722 83,768,738 403,625 
BOO bd cia Odvasniee ces 169,773,636 71,698,071 977,052 

EXPORTS TO PORTO RICO 

Su. It Value. 
January ... stellt, cack needs 3,456,000 $ 72,768 
February Calis dos ceetnadeieas 1 , 34,462 
OT” Pete +r a ee = 4,3 73,150 
April ab be ieee ghooes 1,f ¥ 33,999 
| a eke % seeee 1,851,000 37,581 
BES ic wa ductd / sya 2,362,000 41,385 
July kine : oA pw alii 607,000 9,359 
Te Eee er rere 413,000 7,760 
September .. 2,423,000 43,653 

October 1 000 26,382 


Soe 505, 
eri 1,418,000 


“womens: le 25,531 
a 3,103,000 66,491 
Totals ..... 24,160,000 $472,460 


If the exports to Porto Rico are added to the exports 
foreign they will bring the outward movement of lumber 
from the port of Mobile for the year 1910 up to 259,- 
093,000 feet, and this shows an increase in the aggregate 
of the year’s exports in the lumber and timber of 32,- 
000,000 feet. These statistics verify the predictions 
made in this correspondence during the early days of 
December last. 
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PENNSYLVANIA RETAILERS’ ANNUAL. 


Touching Eulogy of Late President—Co-operation Keynote of Retiring President’s Address; Trade 
Relations Handled without Gloves—Yellow Journalism Scored—Trust Bubble Burst. 


PrevspuRG, Pa., Jan. 25.—The retail lumber trade of 
western Pennsylvania is in the hands of the wholesale 
interests. Such a condition may seem surprising to 
dealers in other sections, and certainly can not be ex 
pected to continue, but today it is an_ accomplished 
fact. The explanation is simple. The Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of Pennsylvania is holding its 
fourth annual convention and the Pittsburg Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association is doing the honors. 
Hence the surrender of the retailers is complete, though 
temporary. 

Judging from expressions of opinion by leading 
members, the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania has more excuse for its existence than 
ever before. Not that trade conditions are particu 
larly unsatisfactory in western Pennsylvania, but be 
cause new problems are constantly arising and old 
ones are appearing in new form, making the need of 
strong organization more evident each succeeding year. 

The attendance at the opening session was equal to 
approximately one-third of the organization, which has 
about 150 dealers on its membership roll. It is ex 
pected that many additional members will register 
before the opening of Thursday’s session, as many who 
have not registered today previously signified their 
intention to be present. 

The convention is being held in the Manufacturers’ 
building, an entire floor being given over to the meet 
ing and exhibitors, among whom are numbered several 
leading wholesalers, particularly of sash, doors, col 
umns, millwork ete., of the Pittsburg district. 


OPENING SESSION. 

The first session was called to order at 10:30 
o'clock today by Vice President F. KE. Miller. 
Rev. A. M. Claflin, of Pittsburg, delivered the 
invocation, and addressed the meeting in eulogy 
of the late president of the association, R. R 
Thomas, of Johnstown, Pa. Mr. Claflin said: 


You have invited me to say a few words in 
honor of the memory of Robert R,. Thomas, of 
Johnstown, who was your president, I under- 
stand, during the year 1909. 

I want to thank you for the honor you have 
bestowed on me, in selecting me from the many 
clergymen who knew Mr. Thomas, to say these 
words in his behat. I feel that no words of 
mine can do justice to this good man’s memory. 
From all sides | hear most hearty words of 
praise and commendation for him. This is his 
eulogy: The universal chorus of praise that has 
come to me from his associates and neighbors 
and intimate friends. Men may die worth mil- 
lions and yet be poor and most miserable. The 
words of the psalmist come to me as most 
appropriate in this connection: “Blessed is the 
man that walketh not in the counsel of the un 
godly, nor standing in the way of sinners, nor 
sitteth in the seat of the scornful. — But his 
delight is in the law of the Lord, and in his law 
doth he meditate day and night. And he shall 
be like a tree planted by the rivers of water, 
that bringeth forth his fruit in his season; his 
leaf also shall not wither, and whatsover he do 
eth shall prosper. The ungodly are not so: but 
are like the chaff that the wind driveth away Aon 
Therefore the ungodly shall not stand in the 
judgment, nor sinners in the congregation of the 
righteous.” ; 

I know o no more fitting words rightly to characterize 
the life of your late president. His was the true and 
hence the successful life. His was the true and hence 
the blessed life, blessed and happy because true. | 
know not, neither do I care to know, of the material 
success that attended his business life He was rich 
in the truest and highest sense of the word. I repeat it, 
men may die worth their millions and at the same time 
be poor and miserable and wretched. But the man that 
leaves behind him a legacy of good deeds and a kindly 
life, a record that has won tor him the esteem and the 
gratitude of friends and family and neighbors—this man 
is possessed of the highest and noblest wealth. 

I do not think I can better set befSre you the virtues 
of your former president than to repeat some of the 
kind things those intimately associated with him in busi 
ness and in other ways have written to me concerning 
him, and also some of the many kind things spoken at 
the time of his decease, 

One man who was associated with him in business for 
fifteen years writes that, ‘‘As a public citizen Mr 
Thomas had no superior.’’ This is high praise. He was 
not a man to seek for public honors, but they were 
pressed upon him. He served as a member of common 
council for a number of years, and then when he refused 
to serve longer he was elected to select council, and 
was immediately chosen president, and held this position 
at the time of his death. So well did he serve the people 
of the city that before his death there was much talk of 
him for the next mayor of the city. These facts are 
only indications of the esteem in which he was held 
and the disinterested way he served the people of his 
community. It is a satisfaction in these days, when there 
is so much corruption in the political life of our cities. 
to be able to say of one that has lived his life and 
closed his earthly record that he was true to the public, 
and, though a man of influence in the political affairs of 
the day, a man of integrity, one whom the office sought 
and not one who sought the office; one who, when hon- 
ored by the people, did not betray the trust they placed 
in his hands, but served them faithfully and disinterest 
only. It means more to say this today than it would 
if it were not so common for men to seek and to use 
public office for other purposes than the good of the 
people who elect them. I do not think we would be 
justified in saying that his life was an exception in our 
land, but in this state, where we have become so used 
to public corruption in our officials, it means more for 
a man to be true to the people in discharging the duties 
of public office. The more credit is due to the man who, 
like our deceased brother, was true to the people, and 
who did not seek office but was sought again and again to 
onve be public. 

nother man writes: ‘He was always ready to defend 
the weak.’”’ The one who writes this aives some illustra- 
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tions that show that he was not afraid to defend the 
weak, even though it placed him in positions where 
he had to defend himself from physical violence. He 
was not afraid to face oppression and brutal violence, 
and never passed by on the other side when in the pres- 
ence of suffering and need, 

The speaker quoted eulogistic comments on Mr. 
Thomas’ fondness for children, loyalty in friendship, 
purity in social life, commendations on his character 
and career by the mayor of the eity and its seleet and 
common councils and by the press. THe referred to 
the deeply religious life of the deceased president and 
continued: ‘ 

And now it is fitting that | should close these words, 
which, I am very conscious, but poorly express the 
worth of our brother, with a few words from the one 
who most of all mourns for him and feels his absence 
Mrs. Thomas, who has so very kindly assisted me in the 
material for this address, writes: ‘‘Nowhere else is his 
absence felt so keenly as at his home. Always he was 
a home loving man, ever ready to make that home one 
of joy and cheer, and always welcoming: his friends to his 
home. But now that love and cheer and friendship are 
missing, and the home is empty.” 

With these words I will close, thanking you again for 
the honor you have given me, and rejoicing that in the 
labor [ have bestowed on this work I have come to know 
better than I did while he was living one of God’s noble 
men, May it be our lot so to live that we, too, may 
leave behind us the love and esteem of our neighbors and 
fellow workmen 


Address of Welcome. 


Vice President Miller introduced I. R, Babcock, of 
Kk. V. Babeock & Co., Pittsburg, telling briefly of his 
first acquaintance with Mr. Babeock twenty years ago 
when he was a traveling salesman. On behalf of the 


SS 
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Pittsburg Chamber of Commerce, of whieh he is 
president, and of the Pittsburg Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, Mr. Babeock extended to the 
visiting retail dealers a most cordial welcome to the 
city, presenting them with a large golden key, which 
he said would secure entry to the hearts and homes of 
the citizens of Pittsburg as well as to their churches, 
theaters and Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Babeock outlined interestingly some of the’am 
hitions of Pittsourg in the way of commercial, nu 
merical and territorial expansion and deelared that the 
Chamber of Commerce, representing the best interests 
of the city, proposed to keep the lead in a campaign 
for civie betterment, political and otherwise, which 
will justify much of the ‘territory contiguous to the 
city—perhaps the entire county—in coming into the 
municipality. In coneluding his remarks Mr. Babcock 
urged the association to consider Pittsburg as the 
permanent meeting place for its annual conventions 
and assured the membership that the wholesalers of 
the city would do everything in their power to make 
the visit of the retailers thoroughly enjoyable in 
every way. 

At the request of the chair, Second Vice President 
Raymond 8. Cornelius, of Butler, Pa., responded to 
Mr. Babcock ’s address of welcome, expressing the keen 
appreciation of the association of the kindly and 
friendly attitude of the business interests of Pittsburg, 
represented by the Chamber of Commeree and the 
wholesalers’ organization. 


The President’s Address, 


Vice President Miller announced that President W.'l’. 
Geddes would be unable to be present at the meeting 
on account of illness in his family, and asked Secretary 
A. C. Rightor to read the president’s annual address, 
which had been forwarded by Mr. Geddes and was as 
follows: 


It is interesting to note that today we meet in one 
of the greatest industrial and manufacturing centers of 
our country. Our interest is further strengthened when 
we but reflect the pages of history of this great nation, 
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and learn how closely identified this great industrial 
center has been with the foundation of our nation. As 
we scan this excellent program we, and especially those 
who were here one year ago, are compelled to admit that 
the metropolis of western Pennsylvania has prepared to 
do justice to her reputation for hospitality. 

In reviewing what has been accomplished by this asso- 
ciation during the last year and since its organization, 
it will be necessary for me to consume as little of your 
time as possible, since our work has been thoroughly 
covered by our secretary, who will report to you in detail 
at this meeting. 

In the first place, I ‘desire to commend the retail 
dealers of this association for the way in which they 
have held together. However, there are some lacking in 
this respect as yet, and despite the fact that the last two 
years have been years of trial and tribulation, our or- 
ganization not only has been able to keep its members 
in line but has continued to progress, So far as ] 
know, the retal lumber dealers of this association have 
been able to weather the financial difficulties which have 
beset the lumber trade. And while the general business 
situation of today contains few comforting features, the 
lumbermen, we believe, are undoubtedly in position to 
pull through the genera] business depression. 

In considering whatever progress we may have made 
during the last three years, it should be borne in mind 
that there are many more retail lumbermen in business 
today than when the association began its work, three 
years ago, which makes it difficult to compare conditions 
as they were with conditions as they are. 


What Is the Value of the Association to Its Members? 


In replying to this question I will give to you what 
| believe is the real spirit of association work, and its 
relation to the manufacturer, the wholesaler and the con- 
sumer, and in doing so I shall try to show the real 
value of the association to each of us. Live membership 
in this association will make you a better business man. 
bby live membership [ mean dealers who give earnest 
thought and consideration toward the advancement of this 
association. It will broaden your views; it will 
take you out of the limitation of a small circle; 
it will drive out narrow ideas; it gives to you 
the experience and friendship of the successful 
dealers from all sections of the country; this 
fraternal spirit will give a larger view of busi 
ness and often bring direct and immediate profit. 

This association, with others, adds a new 
enthusiasm to our work that is worth in dollars 
and in satisfaction many times the cost of mem- 
—— Its influence is ever uplifting and 
helpful. 

Dealers, in view of the existing conditions, you 
must give heed to the undoubted trend of busi- 
ness operations. If we fail to work in harmony 
with others in the trade we are likely to lose 
the benefits of progress. 

A National Retailers’ Organization. 

The lack of organization impairs efficiency. 
One of the greatest men of finance of our times 
said recently: ‘The spirit of cojperation is upon 
us. It must of necessity be the next great form 
of business development and progress.’’ Former 
President Roosevelt said: ‘‘We must combine 
with our fellows to make our influence felt,”’ and 
“Without association and organization no great 
work can be done.’’ Which I think is true. I 
also think that the time is here when we should 
as the members of the Retail Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Pennsylvania look forward to the organ 
ization of a national retail dealers’ association 
of America. Against this I believe our brother 
wholesaler will vote, but we are glad to state 
that there are no wholesalers who have an op 
portunity to vote in the Retail Dealers’ Associa 
tion of Pennsylvania. Why not organize? The 
manufacturers and wholesalers have their na- 
tional association. Can we expect the recogni- 
tion from these associations that we should have 
unless we are able to cope with them in 
strength? And when that time has come our 
time has come our relations with wholesalers and manu 
facturers will be more pleasant. 

Coéperative Effort. 

Dealers, can you afford to travel the narrow and difficult 
pathway of business alone? This association offers you 
more than you can ever repay in dues. 

Dealers, do you realize the great amount of work and 
the benefit you receive from the efforts of the officers 
of your association? 

Fail to support them, discourage them, and changed 
conditions might force the large retailers, the whole 
salers and manufacturers, now your friends, to become 
your active competitors. 

Do not give them cause to even think of this. Help 
them, coéperate with them, and assist in bringing about 
and maintaining the commonsense method of doing busi- 
ness which will bring to you and me honest dollars for 
honest efforts. 

Dealers, every advantage that you may now enjoy by 
reason of the wholesalers and manufacturers coédperating 
With you you owe to your association. Without this co 
operation a vastly larger proportion of material would 
go to contractors by direct sales, and the profits of that 
large volume of business would be lost to you. Without 
united effort this trade advantage could not be pos- 
sible. The average dealer working alone can hope tv 
influence the business policy of any industry but little 
United as’ we are we have a vast influence over trade 
and command the respect of all. 

Dealers,-in asking manufacturers to adopt the policy 
of selling through dealers only should you not assure 
them that you will assume your share of the responsibility 
to make harmonious, concerted and profitable action 
possible? Should you not give as well as receive? You 
owe to manufacturers and wholesalers the same measure 
of consideration that they give to you. 

Manufacturers and dealers, you should pull togethe 
It is team work that wins. Your interests are the same 
Wholesalers should protect the dealers. Dealers should 
support the wholesalers and manufacturers. Wholesalers 
and manufacturers, you also owe much to this organiza- 
tion—more possibly than you realize. Its influence is on 
the side of justice and right. It teaches its member 
to respect your rights and patronize those who he!) 
them. 

Practical Association Work. 

It shows the folly of destructive competition; that it 
does not pay to hammer prites down to any unprofitabi 
level; that manufacture should be helped to maintain 
fair prices to the advantage of the entire industry. I' 
is often the part of wisdom to refrain from grasping 
at an extra profit when by doing so would take the busi 
ness away from those wholesalers and manufacturers wii 
are coéjperating with us. : 

It teaches that while sharp practice might give 4! 
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members a few dollars he would remain a small man. 
On the other hand, it teaches its members to know the 
strength of their association and how to protect them- 
selves against unjust practice. Should this be a fair 
motto for our association? We do not counsel fight, 
but we give warning that there will be a scrap when the 
offense comes from the other side. Every courageous 
man, industry or country will fight a strong foe when 
his or its rights are invaded and self respect demands it. 

Dealers, local associations give to you the most direct 
and immediate benefits. You owe to the state organiza- 
tions the help of their great influence in this work. 

Dealers, get together locally. Rub elbows with your 
fellow dealer and you will find that he is just a man, 
and as good as you. He is as anxious as you are to make 
money honorably in the business. Most of the troubles 
are due to misunderstandings that can be smoothed out 
by working together. : ‘ ‘ 

Stop destructive competition in prices, which, as a 
great speaker said, ‘‘is death to morals.”” Such competi- 
tion provides the temptations which lead to dishonesty 
and inefficient methods. 


Trade Relations. 

Now I come to the most important question that con 
fronts us retail dealers, which is trade relations between 
lumbermen. : 

First, who is the legitimate wholesaler? I might say 
there are two, the manufacturer and the wholesaler. 
Now, I mean the wholesaler who goes out to the manu- 
facturer and buys his goods of different kinds and pays, 
or agrees to pay, for them in cash—he who sells direct 
to the retailer. We have in this city of Pittsburg sev- 
eral wholesale sash and door houses which have thou- 
sands of dollars invested in goods—for whom? Why, it is 
for us dealers in western Pennsylvania. We owe to them 
all the protection and business that we can give them, 
but these people must protect us, sell direct to us as 
retail dealers, and carry in stock goods that our trade 
demands and, above all, the right prices; if they do 
not do this they are not worthy of our protection and 
our business, 

The illegitimate wholesaler is the fellow who has noth 
ing invested, save, probably, price of a typewriter, a desk, 
eight feet of floor space and a pocketful of price lists 
from a dozen mills or so, or some big wholesaler from 
within or beyond the borders of the state, probably 
getting 5 percent commission for all he sells, and sell- 
ing everything from a rubber stamp to a car of lumber; 
and who will go out to your customers and gather up 
enough orders to make a carload if you do not purchase 
goods from him. 

An Irritating Element. 

There is one more dealer who is as bad, probably worse; 
that is the fellow who terms himself both a wholesaler 
and a retailer Now, brother lumbermen, you can not 





Philadelphia, Pa., one day earlier than ours, and this 
question they will take up in their first day’s business 
and have agreed to telegraph us their date, so that it 
will be up to us to decide in this convention whether 
we want to meet with them. I think the idea is a good 
one, and I think we should arrange to meet with them. I 
furthermore state in regard to a place to meet that I 
would suggest Bedford Springs, Bedford county, Penn- 
sylvania, if satisfactory arrangements could be made with 
the Bedford Springs hotel for our accommodations, which 
is only forty-five miles from Altoona and one of the 
prettiest places for this meeting I believe we could find 
Forestry. 

The time has come when our great forests of the New 
Iingland and the middle states have almost been ex- 
hausted, leaving nothing but barren and unprotected 
streams which supply our town and cities with water. 
We have to look to the far West or the Pacific coast 
states, or the southern states for our supply of timber 
since at the present rate of consumption within a few 
years our great lumber industry will be a thing of the 
past, which should be of vital interest to all lumber 
associations of this country. Our association as well as 
all other associations of this country owe to posterity 
our hearty coéperations with the government, and with 
the American Forestry Association, whose headquarters 
are Maryland building, Washington, D. C., in replacing 
the forests of this country. 


Lumber Trust and Necrology. 


Several years ago a resolution was adopted by Con- 
gress calling for an investigation of the lumber interests 
of this country. The government sent a committee to 
the East, to the West, to the North and to the South, 
bringing back a great report of what it thought it had 
found pertaining to a lumber trust. After its reports 
were investigated they proved to meet with the same 
result as Dr. Cook's report, which he laid down to the 
great scientists at Copenhagen, and, oh, what was the 
result? He had not found the North pole. 

And now I come to the hard part of this report. It 
behooves us all to pause a moment today and think 
of our former president, the late Robert R. Thomas, of 
Johnstown, who was with us one year ago, and whose 
presence and helpful judgment we now lack. Death 
has dealt harshly with us this year and our loss through 
the friendship and assistance of the one who has gone 
is great, 

In closing the annual report let me thank the officers 
and directors of this association and the members for 
their hearty support and coéperation, Let me bespeak 
for my successor a little support and a little helpfulness 
from you all. I have done my best to serve the inter- 
ests which you have entrusted to me, and I trust that 
I may always show by my actions in the ranks of this 





court and tried for conspiracy, and the laws of both our 
state and nation uphold the courts in this dirty work. 

Cheap politicians who want to make a name for them- 
selves protect every crooked laboring man that gets into 
trouble, with a view of working on the sympathies of the 
laboring class; and in order to cocty their point, they es | 
the fair name of honest labor into the mire of disgrace. I 
honest, upright, laboring men in this country could only 
see through their dirty schemes they would soon give them 
the cold shoulder, for it is no more to their credit to sup- 
sort a dishonest laboring man or mechanic simply because 
1e is a laboring man than it would be to your credit or mine 
to uphold some dirty, unscrupulous business man. I be- 
lieve in a square deal—all the way through, no matter who 
is concerned, rich or poor, business man or laborer—and 
also believe that every man, from the producer to the con- 
sumer, is entitled to a fair profit on what he sells and for 
what service he renders, and they should all be allowed to 
protect themselves against any element of whatever nature 
that would rob them of the same. 


Obstacles to Progress, 


1 do not think it right for either our state or national 
government to put laws on our statute books that are 
detrimental to business interests, whether there are only a 
few thousand dollars or many millions of dollars invested. 

Business men, in practically all lines of trade, have been 
harassed and persecuted by local, state and national gov- 
ernments. ‘Take our great railroads, for instance, and see 
how they have been persecuted until it has been hard for 
some of them to borrow enough money to carry on their 
work, and, as a result, much needed repairs, which are for 
the benefit of the community at large, have to go undone. 

The matter has reached such a stage that it has been 
necessary for the presidents of some of our great railroad 
systems almost to beg for mercy, while others are writing 
articles for some of our leading magazines with the hope 
ot letting the general public know the true condition of 
affairs. It has gone so far that even the employees of the 
railroad companies have risen up by the thousands in de- 
fense of the companies which give them employment and 
have petitioned the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
allow the railroad companies to raise their freight rates 
sufficiently to enable them to continue to pay them living 
wages, make necessary repairs and keep from going into 
bankruptcy. 

That grand old man, James J. Hill, president of the 
Northern Pacific and other railroads, says, “What we need 
in this country more than anything else, is a conservation 
of good, common sense,” which is only too true. I class 
this saying of Mr. Hill's along with some of the great say- 
ings of Lincoln. 

You know, or rather you should know, that your business 
is largely dependent upon the prosperity of every other 
legitimate business, and if our railroad companies suffer 
the whole business world suffers with them—their hundreds 
of thousands of employees, the workmen in our factories 
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be both and do justice to your fellow lumbermen I 
have known of this class of men, doing a retail business 
in the town in which they are located, going out into other 
towns, selling to customers of their brother poncneghe mer 
on as low a profit as 5 percent. You will all agree — 
any retail dealer who is here today and is doing — 
amount of business can not successfully carry on his 
business for less than 10 percent. So you can readily eo 
how this kind of price cutting is ruinous to any legitima : 
retail dealers‘ business. Now, brother lumbermen, 
think it is just as dishonest to rob your fellow lumber 
men as it is to rob your customers, which I know you 
all agree with me is wrong. 

fy oF a this last class, in reply to my question as to 
whether he thought it paid him to do this kind of busi 
ness, said the only benefit he received was that he was 
able to buy more material from his wholesaler, which 
he thought gave him a better standing. It is bad enough: 
to do this kind of business in another dealer’s territory 
on 5 percent profit, without doing it just to gain a 
reputation as a large buyer from seme wholesaler. 

Suppose you do gain in dollars and cents in such dis 
reputable business or any other kind of dishonest busi 
ness; what do you profit, since the highest ideal in life is 
a true character and a good reputation for citizenship 
among our fellow men? 

We ought to deal with our brother lumberman as we 
would like for him to deal with us | am glad to say 
the day is hastening when business men are learning to 
know that honest practices and fair dealing with our 
fellow men are the greatest assets that man can attain 
That is what we are here for today in this convention 
We have here in our midst men of as high business 
qualities as can be found in any convention, We desire 
lo create harmony between all lumber deaiers, protection 
from the wholesalers, fair dealings between the retail 
dealers, and we should look forward to a national associa- 
tion, thus gaining sufficient influence to demand from 
our government better laws pertaining to our business 


Midsummer Convention. 


On December 6, 1910, Mr. Stewart, our treasurer, Mr 
Cornelius, our second vice president, and myself had the 
Pleasure of meeting Henry Palmer, president of the 
Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association from the eastern 
part of the state. Also J. Frederick Martin, its secretary, 
and A. J. T. Thompson, member of its board, met us at 
the Crystal hotel, Johnstown, Pa. They desired to 
know whether a midsummer convention of the two asso- 
Clations could be held on the same date, somewhere in 
the central part of Pennsylvania. The date for their 
midsummer convention is fixed in their bylaws, which 
could not be changed without a great deal of trouble 

Their annual convention meets on January 24, in 


association that | deeply appreciate the confidence whieh 
you placed in me 
Finances, 

On motion the president’s address was ordered 
placed on file, after which Treasurer A. J. Stewart 
reported as follows: 

Sualance on hand, last report 
Receipts 

Total receipts 
Paid out on approved vouchers 





Balances on hand & 490.80 
The Secretary’s Report. 
The treasurer’s report: was referred to the auditing 
committee, after whieh Secretary Rightor read his 
annual report, as follows: 


Your secretary was agreeably surprised to learn that the 
members of this association were unanimously in favor of 
holding their convention in Pittsburg again this year. It 
proves most conclusively that you were well pleased with 
the reception we VPittsburgers gave you last year, or you 
would not have voted to come back here Well, we are 
glad to have you and so are our friends, the wholesalers and 
jobbers, who have so generously taken space in this hall 
that they might show you what they have to sell and land 
all the orders they can, and here is wishing them great 
SUCCERS, 

When we went into convention last year we had 97 
members and we came out with 114. Today we have 155, 
which shows that we have almost doubled our membership 
within a year. As the old farmer said to the automobolist, 
“That's going some.” Well, gentlemen, we do not want 
to stop-—we want to continue to grow until we have prac 
tically every retailer in this grand old Keystone state 


Another Subject. 


What is the matter with business conditions in this coun 
try’ Rotten legislation at Harrisburg and Washington is 
the answer What is the matter with Pittsburg today’ 
Graft and rotten politics. 

The bulk of legislation that is enacted both at our state 
capitol’ and Washington is against business men and their 
various industries. The way matters stand now, the busi 
ness man of today has no show whatever. If he even looks 
crosseyed at another business man on the street some fooi 
newspaper reporter sees it, the next day some “yellow sheet” 
comes out about a great combination, operating in restraint 
of trade, and if the business men get together and try to 
protect themselves against the “crooks” they are haled into 


who make material for them, the manufacturers, the lumber 
dealers who sell them, the wholesale and retail grocers dry 
xoods and shoe merchants, who sell the hundreds of thous- 
ands of employees of both the railroad companies and fac- 
tory hands 

Now, Mr. Lumberman, where do you come in in this per 
secution? Do you sell any of these people? Is your busi- 
hess dependent upon them? Well, if you don’t think so 
just let them lose their jobs and see what will become o 
you and your business 

| am glad that some of our leading magazines, such as 
Leslic’s Weekly, have taken this matter up in defense of 
our business men and the great institutions they have created 
and maintain for the pool of our entire country. 

Remedial Lessons. 


rhe business men of this country have it in their power 
fo put a stop to adverse legislation and have some of the 
laws that have been enacted to their detriment repealed. 
Let them take a lesson from the business men of Canada, 
who have gotten together in a big, strong organization that 
takes in many different lines of business and covers the 
entire country, They were forced to do something, and they 
have done it, and done it most beautifully and effectively. 
They have had bad laws abolished and new ones enacted. 
We can do the same thing here, There is no good reason 
why there should not be a national organization of busi- 
ness inen of these great United States, with a membership 
of at least 500,000, and able to control 10,000,000 votes. 
One dollar a year per member would give it abundance of 
capital with which to work, and it could afford to pay 
an able attorney $25,000 a year as secretary to look after 
its interests, and each state could have its branch. Penn- 
sylvania could have a branch with 25,000 members and 
charge only $1 a year dues This would enable it to 
hire a competent attorney at not less than $5,000 a year as 
their secretary, and all the other states could do the same 
with a total cost of only $2 a year for membership in the 
state and national associations 

What sane business man is there but what would jump 
nt such a grand opportunity, and at such an Insignificant 
sum, to have his interests looked after at both his state 
capitol and at Washington? Don’t you think that such 
an organization would make the politicians set up and 
cause some of them to walk the floor o’ nights? 


Lumber “Trust” and “Yellow” Journals, 


Because lumber is high-—-which is due to no other cause 
than searcity—different “yellow journals” have been harp 
ing on a lumber trust, and if I am not badly mistaken the 
national government has its third investigation under way, 
after two fruitless attempts to discover such a trust. Some 
of these fine days some fellow who looks through those 
big instruments at the stars will swear that he has dis 
covered the lumber trust up there, and every blamed fool 
will belleve it, and they will not be far off the track, for 
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it bas always been “in the air” and never on terra firma. 

Yes, and there is also an effective way to stop yellow 
journalism. Let the business men withdraw their su scrip- 
tions as well as advertising matter from those filthy sheets 
and see what becomes of them. They and their brothers, 
the rotten politicians, will be putting up at wayfarers’ inns 
or taking their meals at the poor house. 

1 clipped the following from one of our notorious Pitts- 
burg newspapers : : 

FAVOR REGULATION oF ALL RatrLroaps.—National 
Grange Indorses Giving Commerce Commission Power to 
Cut Extortionists’ Rates. Declare for Ship Canal. In- 
surgent Members’ Proposal to Spend $60,000 in Exten- 
sion Work is Defeated. : 

ATLANTIC City, N. J., Nov. 25.—Resolutions calling 
for drastic regulations of all railroads of the country, 
giving the Interstate Commerce Commission power to 
nullify freight and passenger rates proved to be extor- 
tionate, were adopted this afternoon by the National 
Grange. Radical changes in the Payne-Aldrich tariff 
bill and physical valuation of railroad trunk lines were 
urged, by the farmers. 

Vederal aid for road improvement, the parcels post, 
conservation of natural resources, a national income tax, 
direct election of United States senators, agricultural 
extension and a nonpartisan tariff commission were in- 
cluded in the report of the resolution committee, which 
became the progressive platform of the agriculturist. 

The speedy construction of a ship canal connecting 
the Mississippi river with the Great lakes and the At- 
lantic ocean; canal lines and the dredging of all great 
arteries of commerce to cheapen marketing of produce, 
also were declared for in the report. ‘The report re- 
affirms the action of the grange at Des Moines last 
year in asking for federal aid to promote the sale of 
farm products in foreign lands. 

A centralized United States bank and ship subsidies 
were opposed, as was the proposed federal bureau of 
public health. 

The proposal of the insurgent members to expend 
$60,000 of the $188,000 surplus in grange extension 
during 1911 was defeated, but plans for an energetic 
campaign were adopted. 

Resolutions of the committee on universal peace 
proposed by State Master Creasy of Pennsylvania were 
defeated with the motion for proportionate representa- 
tion of state pomberese. 

State executive committees demanding an explanation 
of the expenditure of grange funds during 1910 were 
referred to the grange records, 

The Agriculturists’ Attitude. 

Comments: The farmers—yes, the good old farmers—are 
all right, in a good many ways, but while they are asking 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission be given power 
to regulate freight rates a great many people in this coun- 
try would like to have a commission appointed to see why 
the good old farmer is charging so much for his products. 

There is not a class of men in this country who are more 
prosperous than the farmers, and while they would not like 
to have their own profits looked into they want everything 
else investigated and regulated, and from all appearances 
your Uncle Samuel seems to look upon them as privileged 
characters, and instead of looking into their affairs he is 
spending hundreds of thousands of dollars yearly to hel 
them make more money, and you and | are footing the bill. 

Have the farmers any more right to rob the public than 
the beef trust and some others? 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I join others in wishing you a 
most happy and prosperous time while in our city, and if 
you are unfortunate enough to get on any of the Magee 
refrigerator street cars just light your cigar or pipe and 
try to look pleasant whether you feel so or not, for that is 
what the city administration expects us Pittsburgers to do. 


On motion this report was accepted and placed on 
file. The chair announced the appointment of J. C. 
Parsons, chairman; Frank E. Lillo and E. J. Lescher 
to serve on the auditing committee. 

R. 8. Cornelius announced that a Hoo-Hoo concatena- 
tion would be held at the Fort Pitt hotel Wednesday 
evening. 

This concluded the business of the first session and 
the convention adjourned, to resume Thursday morning. 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION. 
(Special telegram to the AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, ] 

PirrsBpuRG, Pa., Jan. 26.—Today’s proceedings began 
at 10:30 this morning, Vice President Miller presiding. 
The program called for a discussion of the code of 
ethics, but the subject was passed without comment, 
which is regarded as indicating that all are fairly well 
satisfied with the code in its present form. 


Costs of Doing Business. 

Edwin N. Hill, president of the Greater Pittsburg Re 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association, led a discussion on the 
subject of ‘‘Cost of Doing Business.’’ He said that 
the matter dates back to early biblical times, when the 
difficulty of figuring costs was complicated by primitive 
methods of counting. Incidentally he remarked that it 
would be interesting to see lumber dealers figuring per- 
centages in Roman numerals. One of the prime ele- 
ments of cost he regarded as location, a subject which 
has been treated at length in the retail department of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. Hill recited compar- 
isons from recent investigations, showing that in a spe- 
cific case a yard in a town east of the mountains had an 
advantage over a similar yard in Pittsburg, in the cost 
of conducting business, amounting to several thousand 
dollars annually. 

Another important factor frequently misunderstood, 
Mr. Hill said, is operating cost. His yard handling 
expense he figured at 70 cents a thousand; delivery cost, 
about $1.50 a thousand; l-horse wagon and driver, $3 
a day; 2-horse team and driver, $4.25 a day. Adding 
office and incidental expenses, the cost of handling in his 
experience he placed at about $4.70 a thousand, He 
urged that dealers who do not exceed a $5 margin are 
not making more than actual expenses, and placed the 
actual cost figures at about 20 percent of sales, 

Vice President Cornelius said that he could do a $60,- 
000 business at a cost of $6,000. He stated that he 
could pile stock from siding at 10 cents a thousand. This 
aroused a general discussion. 

G. W. Simpson said that in his case yard handling 
cost about 25 cents a thousand for an annual business of 
over $117,000. He figured the cost of doing business at 
10 pereent. L, C. Wiggs thought 15 percent nearer right. 
KE. J. Lescher said that keeping an accurate cost account 
last year had enabled him to stop many leaks, such as 
avoidable demurrage. In 1909 his books showed an 
actual cost of 17 percent on a business of $38,000. 

_ Mr. Hill asked Vice President Cornelius if he charged 
in his own time in figuring in yard costs, and said that 
the dealer can save money by doing his own work and 


not charging for it, but, on this theory, might as well 
be his own horse. George N. Glass told of a case where 
a dealer’s books showed large profits for several years, 
but no inventory had been taken, and on that basis 
profits were accounted for. L. C. Wick advocated requir- 
ing interest bearing notes on accounts running longer 
than ninety days, to stop the loss of interest which the 
retailer should have. 
Arbitration. 


J. E. Hobein, of Evans City, led a discussion on arbi- 
tration. Mr. Hobein said that he thought there was 
little need for arbitration between the wholesaler and 
retail dealer, as most wholesalers were disposed to play 
fair. But arbitration is needed in the dealer’s transac- 
tions with the architect and the contractor. Dealers, he 
thought, should not take upon themselves a house bill 
without having detailed specifications when bidding on 
the job. He lauded the principle of arbitration, which 


had developed more as a result of the views and gifts of 
Andrew Carnegie, a Pittsburg man, than through any 
other means, and opposed strongly any form of arbitra- 
tion that would compel a dealer to take lumber that he 
could not use. He regarded architects as a principal 
source of trouble, because of their lack of knowledge of 
lumber grades. To settle disputes of that sort arbitra- 
tion would be helpful. 
Entertainment. 


At the conclusion of the debate James A. Henderson, 
vice president of the Pittsburg Terminal Warehouse 
Company, invited the members of the association to visit 
his plant. The convention adjourned at noon and boarded 
special cars, which carried the delegates to the Terminal 
warehouses, where luncheon was served and the entire 
plant was inspected. This evening the delegates will at- 
tend the Grand theater, as guests of the Pittsburg Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association. 


PHILADELPHIANS STUDY CONSERVATION. 


Characteristic Address by Former Chief Forester Pinchot—Extension of Conservation 
to All Human Effort—State Reforestation Work. 


PHILADELPHIA CONSERVATION MEETING. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan, 21.—Before an audience that 
filled Witherspoon hall to overflowing last night Gif- 
ford Pinchot, apostle of conservation, was given a mem- 
orable ovation. It began when he was presented to the 
members of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science as the leader of the movement for the 
preservation of the natural resources of the country, and 
reached its climax when he assured his auditors that the 
fight to wrest the resources that of right belong to all 
the people from monopolistic control had only begun 
and was bound to go on to its logical conclusion. 

‘«That man would be hard to please who would fail 
to be deeply touched by such a greeting from such an 
audience,’’ declared Mr. Pinchot when the prolonged 
applause had quieted down. 

Mr. Pinchot discussed the subject from a very broad 
point of view, interpreting conservation to mean not 
alone the withholding of waste of natural resources but 
an increased efficiency. This extended interpretation, he 
said, is the outgrowth of the idea of conserving our 
natural resources, and that he expects soon to see the 
movement take a worldwide scope. 

He said the inception of the idea of conservation 
and its spread included the other agencies of life, and 
further he said: 


If it is a good thing to take thought for forest lands and 
minerals, why not extend the idea? Why not let the idea 
pass into every possible phase of our life, from the farm to 
the city? ‘This sort of conservation carried to its inevitable 
conclusion will give us the first real conception of a new kind 
of nation. And if these things are good for a single nation, 
why should they not be good for the people of the whole 
world? Conservation means more than the unthinking per- 
son imagines. It will prove far more effective in the pro- 
motion of the universal peace than all of the peace societies 
put together; more effective than such benefactions as Car- 
negie'’s gift of $10,000,000, as great as that was. For in 
conservation we have a plan which is bound, because of its 
very nature—the preservation of the things which mean the 
life of the world—to draw the nations of the earth together 
rather than to tear them asunder. 

This is the question we are now bound to consider: For 
whom shall the natural resources of our country exist— 
the whole people or the privileged few? It is an indis- 
putable truth that natural resources exist primarily for all 
the people. There is no question but that it is wrong that 
they be exploited for the benefit of the few. But the moment 
we began to apply these general principles in specific in- 
stances that moment the fight began. 

Here is something for you to consider. Every monopol 
fn the final analysis reposes upon natural resources. All 
human welfare, the welfare of the individual, depends in 
the final analysis upon the facility of access to these natural 
resources. In the long run, monopoly and the common wel- 
fare are incompatible. 


What Should Be Done. 


In outlining what should be done to bring about true 
conservation Mr. Pinchot said: 


As to the forests: First. All’ forests necessary for the 
public welfare should be in the public ownership, such as 
the national forests already in existence, the proposed Appa- 
lachian and White mountain national forests and the state 
forests of New York, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin and other 
states. 

Second. The protection of forests against fires is the first 
duty of forestry commissions of states and of nations alike. 
The way to stop fires is to get men to them as soon as they 
begin. The maintenance and extension of forest fire control 
by the nation, the states and their subdivisions and by asso- 
clations of private citizens who own timber land are abso- 
lutely essential. 

Third. The ge anne of existing forests by wise use 
is the first step in foreStry. Reforestation is the second. 

Fourth. Land bearing forests should be taxed annually 
on the land value alone, and the timber crop should be 
taxed when it is cut, so private forestry may be encouraged. 

Fifth. The private ownership of forest land is a public 
trust, and the people have both the right and the duty to 
regulate the use of such lands in the general interests. 

As to lands, every acre of land should be put to whatever 
use would make it most useful to all the people. 


Much for the State to Do. 


The conservation problem in Pennsylvania was treated 
by Irvin C. Williams, assistant commissioner of forestry 
of this state. The crying need of the day, he said, is 
the working out of a better system of taxation for the 
forested lands, He argued for the protection of the 
water powers of the state. Continuing, Commissioner 
Williams said: 

Although Pennsylvania has accomplished much in con- 
servation there remains for her still more to do. Forest 
reservations and the streams thereon should be made the 
home of countless numbers of food supplies of game and 
fish that will live therein, this more especially as a food 
supply for the people in addition to the further beneficial 


“use as a health resort or hunting ground. Our people need 


to be encouraged and taught to use the reserves in pursuit 
of health and rest. 


Part of the problem of reforesting the commonwealth 
is the method of dealing with the part of the commonwealth 
west of the Allegheny, where the original forest has almost 
a disappeared. The solution of the Pittsburg flood 
question is directly involved in the problem of reforesting 
western Pennsylvania. 

Possibly it may not be too much to say that the energy 
which will turn the wheels that move the commerce of 
Pennsylvania in the future will be power derived from the 
flow of water in the highlands of the state. Could the 
streams of Pennsylvania be restored to their original flow, 
undoubtedly there would be in abeyance suflicient water 
power in the commonwealth to furnish motive power and 
light and heat to the state from one end to the other. When 
all the nonagricultural lands have been reforested and made 
to respond to the demands of the scientific management we 
may look for such restoration of stream flow, with conse- 
quent development of electric power. 


Conserve Health of Trees. 


Greater authority must be given the state and its officers 
in the enforcement of proper regulations as to diseases and 
pests of every kind. This should without delay be extended 
to diseases of plants, especially such as affect our forest 
trees and their insect enemies, that no such devastation may 
continue as we are now experiencing in the chestnut blight 
eee or as Massachusetts is feeling in her fight with the 
moths. 

Conservation of the future will produce more scenic beauty 
throughout the state, will remove the ugliness that confronts 
us on every hand; will stimulate the people to live out 
ot doors and enjoy life the more; will restore the great 
lumbering industry to the commonwealth which formerly 
gave employment to thousands of men and yielded millions 
of dollars to the revenue in profits and which, when restored, 
will again employ men at living wages and supply the needs 
of the citizens of the state in a way not possible to be done 
under present conditions. 

Possibly the greatest thing of the future is awakening the 
civic sense of the commonwealth to a degree which will im 
pel it to give greater heed to problems of conservation in 
the future than it has in the past, and will be the means 
of informing our citizens of their rights and privileges in 
the premises and result in a mighty outery which will de- 
mand these things we know to be of first importance. 


Tree Nurseries. 


Mr. Williams stated that the Pennsylvania forestry 
commission now has three nurseries busy’ raising seed- 
lings for the reforestation of state lands. 

On the thirty acres now in nurseries the commission 
has raised 5,000,000 seedlings which can be used during 
this year. Public forests must be supplemented by pri- 
vate, and to eneourage this the state has authorized the 
commission to sell seedlings at cost, but the applications 
have poured in at such a rate that few can be granted. 
In order to fill the demand, and properly encourage pri- 
vate forestry, Mr. Williams says there should be over 
one hundred aeres of nurseries and 20,000,000 young 
trees should be set out annually for several years. 

Pennsylvania has gone a step further than other states 
in that it has passed a law authorizing municipalities to 
purchase forest lands and hold them for the public 
good, 

Mr. Williams cited a province in Switzerland where 
the revenues from the state forests had paid all gov- 
ernmental expenses, and property had been free of 
taxation. 





TO INCREASE MINIMUM WEIGHTS. 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Jan. 23.—The Texas & Pacific has 
notified some of the ‘leading local shippers of its pur- 
pose to apply to the state commission for an order increas- 
ing minimum weights, carloads, on intrastate shipments, 
from 24,000 pounds, as they now stand on that system, 
to 30,000 pounds. It is argued that there is a serious 
lack of uniformity in the matter of minimum weights, 
which range among Louisiana lines from 20,000 to 40,- 
000 pounds, and the Texas & Pacific officials think a 
uniform minimum of 30,000 pounds would be preferable 
to the present nonuniformity. Local lumbermen likely 
will be represented before the commission when the mat- 
ter is taken up. 





RAILROAD MILEAGE STATISTICS. 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Jan. 23.—The Railroad Commis 
sion of Louisiana today gave out its summary of railroad 
mileage statistics for 1910, showing a net increase over 
1909 of 235.35 miles of new track in operation, 94.93 
miles being classified as new construction. The Louisiana 
& Arkansas held first place in new main line construc 
tion, with a total for the year of 32.35; the Ouachita 
& Northwestern is credited with 25.45, Southern Pacific 
system with 13.19, Texas & Pacific 8.03, Yazoo & Mis- 
sissippi Valley 5.97, Kentwood & Eastern 3.21 and Kan- 
sas City Southern 3.16. Other roads contributed frac 
tional miles to the total. 
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REPRODUCTION OF SOUVENIR PHOTOGRAPH OF THE IMMENSE PLANT OF THE VIRGINIA & RAINY LAKE COMPANY, VIRGINIA, MINN. CAPACITY, 


1,000,000 FEET OF WHITE PINE LUMBER A DAY. 


NOTES OF THE NORTHWESTERN LUMBERMEN’S ANNUAL. 


Wednesday evening, January 18, the annual banquet 
of the Mississippi Valley Lumber & Sash & Door Sales- 
men’s Association was held in the gold room of the 
Radisson hotel, with about one hundred members and 
visitors at the tables. The dinner was excellent and 
the arrangement of the tables and decorations was 
unusually artistic. Musie was provided by an Ethiopian 
quartet and by vaudeville talent from one of the the- 
aters. Each guest received a souvenir in the shape 
of a handsome stein, presented by the Nolan Bros. 
Hardwood Lumber Company, of Memphis, Tenn., and 
Minneapolis, three members of that concern being 
present. The dinner was far more edible than the 
following menu would indicate: 

WHAT YOU’RE PAYING FOR. 
TOM’S INSPIRATION. 
Slippery Elm, On the Bark. 
Turpentine, Boxed. 

Ilickory Nuts. Underbrush. 
Red Flannel Underwear—Half Spanish. 
Murphies a la Cassidy. 

Mashed Ice. 

Nigger’s Delight—Roasted. 

January Greens. 

Assorted Statuary. 

Trimmings and Edgings. 

Chicory Juice. 


EXTRACT OF HOPS. 

H. I. Partridge was chairman of the entertainment 
committee and made arrangements for the banquet, 
assisted by the other committee members, Jay L. Fos- 
ter, C. A. Cassidy, L. B. Craven and IF. H. Craven. 
Al J. Flournoy acted as toastmaster and expressed 
appreciation of the opportunity ‘‘to roast some of his 
old friends in the selling end of the lumber business. ’’ 
Talks by George B. Thompson, W. E. Penfield, G. M. 
Partridge, C. KE. Eisenberger, Jerry Sanford, C. A. 
Cassidy, Fred B. Walker, John F. Hayden and others 
followed the dinner, and the affair proved socially and 
gastronomically a decided success, leaving it evident 
that the members of the association approve of the 
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idea of having an annual banquet on which occasion 
they can get together and renew acquaintances. The 
sentiment of the evening seemed to be most thoroughly 
expressed in one of the verses appearing on the pro- 
gram, which was as follows: 
TONIGHT WE'LL STICK TOGETHER. 
(Tune: “Put on Your Old Gray Bonnet.) 
Chorue. 


But tonight we'll stick together 
And we do not care whether 

We ever sell another bill again ; 
‘Tis the annual rally 

Of the Mississippi Valley 
Lumber, Sash and Door Salesmen. 


THE INSURANCE MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the Retail Lumbermen’s In- 
surance Association was held following the adjourn- 
ment of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association. 
Secretary W. G. Hollis presented his annual report and 
a statement of Treasurer 8. H. Borman. The balance 
sheet of the insurance association, which carried with 
it a certificate of Marwick, Mitchell & Co., chartered 
accountants, was as follows: 

BALANCE SHEET. 
As at December 31, 1910. 
ASSETS. 

INVESTMENTS : Series “A.” Series “B.” Total. 
Mortgages on real estate.$145,800.00 $74,650.00 $220,450.00 

CURRENT ASSETS: 
Came TA DOME 240 0cscree 
Assessments due ....... 
Deposit premiums out 

standing 


| 


17,849.13 
13,864.21 1 


295.61 22,644.74 
567.96 26,432.17 


te 


Saath ere wie 210.00 157.50 367.50 

WOE * voi cassse cae $ 31,423.34 $18,021.07 $ 49,444.41 
AcCRUED ASSETS : 

Interest on mortgages.... 4,360.36 1,990.77 6,351.13 

$181,583.70 $94,661.84 $276,245.54 

LIABILITIES. 

Original deposit fund. ..$104,975.71 


$79,843.89 $184 
DRTIEES <vcccreecscécese 76,607.99 1 


,819.60 
14,817.95 91,425.9 


,425.94 


$181,583.70 $94,661.84 $276,245.54 


Amount insurance ir 


1 
force Dee. 31, 1910... $8,985,250 $6,959,175 $15,944,425 


; 
rans ore? 


Losses paid during the year amounted to $114,771.73, 
from which amount should be deducted $9,621.85, leav- 
ing total net losses paid $105,149.88. A detailed state- 
ment was published as part of the treasurer’s report 
and furnished each member. 


Report of Finance Committee. 


The finance committee reported as follows: 

We, your finance committee, beg leave to submit the fol- 
lowing report: We have carefully checked over the printed 
annual statement of the association, which is certified by 
chartered accountants, and find that the assets, as stated 
therein, are correct and on hand; we have carefully checked 
over the securities, also the statements of money on deposit 
in banks etc., as shown by the banks’ monthly balance sheets. 
We append hereto a copy of the financial statement as part 
of our renort. 

We appreciate the neatness and accuracy of the work as 
we find it in the office, and also appreciate the courtesy ex- 
tended to us by the secretary and his staff. 

F. H. Henry, 
C. W. Drrr. 
CHARLES WEBSTER. 


CONVENTION NOTES. 


Many members of the Northwestern association ex- 
pressed their regret that Met L. Saley was unable to 
make an address, being prevented by throat trouble 
which he could not overcome sufficiently to permit him 
to talk. 

One of the unique souvenirs presented to visitors 
was a photograph of the immense plant of the Virginia 
& Rainy Lake Company, at Virginia, Minn., which is 
reproduced on this page. The Virginia & Rainy Lake 
Company has a capacity of 1,000,000 feet a day and the 
plant shown in this illustration is one of the largest in 
the United States. 

D. EK. Baker, of Traer, Lowa, whose portrait served 
as a decorative feature of the report of the meeting, 
was the one member present who had attended all of 
the twenty-one meetings thus far held by the organiza 
tion. Mr. Baker is so tall that the photographer had 
difficulty in getting his full measure on one plate. 





ANNUAL BANQUET OF THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY LUMBER & SASH & DOOR SALESMEN’S ASSOCIATION, HELD AT THE RADISSON HOTEL, 
MINNEAPOLIS, WEDNESDAY EVENING, JANUARY 18. 
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NEBRASKA ‘LUMBERMEN’S TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL. 


Celebrating the Majority of a Virile Organization—One Year’s Work Outlined in Characteristic Official Reports— 
Entertainment Supplements Work—A Progressive Insurance Adjunct—Record of Two Days’ Busy Sessions. 


OMAHA, Nes., Jan. 21.—The Nebraska Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association reached its majority this year. For 
twenty-one years it has run the gauntlet of ups and 
downs, prosperity and adversity, legal entanglements and 
investigations that have tried the patience of its mem- 
bers severely. But all the time its members have fought 
in the open for life and the right to make reasonable 
profits. The retailers of Nebraska are an able, honest 
body of men and have aimed all the time to keep them 
selves within the law. That they have is evidenced by 
the fact that they have won out in the courts and today 
have one of the strong associations of the country. 

Very few men are left of the old guard of twenty-one 
years "ago. None is in active harness, Hach year has 
discovered one or more members who have been put into 
harness and become leaders. Bird Critchfield, now for 
mer secretary, had been in that office nine years. In 
handing the association his resignation at the Omaha 
meeting he completed nine years of work in the secre 
tary’s office that covered a very important era of the 
association’s history. He has piloted it through many 
troubles and has been remarkably successful. He was 
not only a secretary but a retailer too. He knows the 
needs of the business. His successor, Elmer EF. Hall, of 
Syracuse, Neb., will have Mr. Critchfield’s help for a 
few months. But Mr. Hall, being a retail Jumberman 
and a good association man, doubtless will quickly get 
in touch with the work and be a worthy successor to 
Bird Critehfield. 

The annual meeting of 1911 at Omaha, January 19-20, 
was as full of action as it could be. Enough fun and 
nonsense were mixed into the work to hold the crowds 
and keep them awake all the time. More than 900 peo: 
ple registered, and very few lumbermen of Nebraska 
failed to attend every session of the two days’ meeting. 
There should have been three days this year; in fact, the 
association did a full week’s business. 


The President’s Address. 


The address of President William Krotter was 
framed to accord with the oceasion and was brief and 
weighty. It follows: 


Twenty-one years ago a handful of lumber dealers, only 
a few of whom are present here today, met in this city 
and organized this association. 

“Invention is born of Necessity ;"’ so, too, was this asso 
clation, and one might truly add to the words of the proverb 
in the latter case, “and sired by Adversity.” At any rate 
“the child was born” and has lived the twenty-one years to 
its majority; first, through the doubtful years of infancy 
when its first steps were sometimes uncertain and productive 
of grief, through the trying period of tooth-cutting, croup, 
thickenpox and measles. When one considers its first nurse 
and foster parents, the secretary and officers of the newly 
organized association were without experience to guide them, 
and this among the first of the asosciation children born in 
this state, we must conclude that they acquitted themselves 
quite well in bringing the youngster through that period of 
infantile troubles and worries incident to all human evolution 

There were the annual and biennial changes of guardians 
and changes of nurses when Secretary Cleland accepted the 
position from the hands of Secretary Sunderland. There 
was more growth, sometimes fairly rapid and others very 
slow; some troubles, of course. We laugh at the recollec 
tion of them now, although they were real enough then 
More growth and more troubles as the boy grew large enough 
to make his fists felt when he considered his rights were 
infringed. 

Oxperience, more especially the legal brand, cost money 
then, as now, but taught cireumspection, prudence and mod 
eration. Thus passed infancy and early youth and the 
years of puberty arrived, but growth, so important at this 
critical period, almost ceased. 

After earnest discussion and careful investigation new 
methods were employed and careful coddling with a minimum 
of activity, and consequently of growth and usefulness, was 
supplanted by a more vigorous muscle and strength-building 
manner of living and an increased financial diet. These 
changes included the employment of a very masculine and 
red blooded preceptor succeeding naturally the nurse and 
governess of the earlier years. ‘Thus ended infancy and 
growth in numbers, strength and breadth of understanding 
of our needs and real ability to subserve them ensued. Al- 
most ten years of continuous and loyal service of our pres- 
ent secretary has brought the association to its majority, 
and we unanimously extend congratulations to the foster 
parents, the old guard of Nebraska lumbermen, whose efforts 
made our association possible, and whose time and money, 
freely given, made it survive. With these congratulations 
come regrets that we must now part with the services of a 
faithful retainer who has made a large part of our later 
successes and pleasant social intercourse and relaxations 
possible. 

However, we will still retain his valuable support and 
counsel, since Secretary Critchfield is extensively interested 
in the lumber business and, his health permitting, no doubt 
will long be so identified. In extending him the heartfelt 
thanks of every member of the association, past and present, 
I know I voice your sentiments. 


The Insurance Association. 


As every masculine being must or should have an affinity, 
so our now grown-up young association must have its 
clinging but withal supporting vine, and in the Mutual In- 
surance Association we have the Eve that was created from 
the rib of the association, Adam. She is a comely and 
worthy helpmate and has bound up her, Adam’s burns with 
soothing and helpful financial bandages On many an occasion 
when competition and hard times made business economy 
necessary, and at a big saving over regular hospital treat- 
ment and the support of the accompanying rather expensive 
staff of bigh salaried employees. 

Much good for the individual has been derived from the 
experience of twenty-one years of association work in the 
state and much more remains. <A long and useful middle 
life and indefinite postponement of old age and senility are 
assured if the blood of the association’s body is constantly 
renewed and enriched by the addition of the young element 
daily entering the trade. 

i Change of Secretaries. 

No new work of special note has been undertaken by the 
official board during the year just passed, except it be the 
selection of a new secretary to succeed Mr. Critchfield. The 
usefulness and growth of the association depend very largely 
on the fitness and energy of its secretary, and we may 


therefore congratulate ourselves on our good fortune in se- 











curing a man for the place who, being well and favorably 
known to us for many years, as a fellow member, has also 
at a recent | eae been closely identified with its manage 
ment and policy as a director of the association. 

Elmer KE. Hall, of Syracuse, this state, has Soonpted the 
tender of the position of secretary of the association, sub 
ject to the ratification by the incoming board of directors, 
and can share the duties of the office with Mr. Critchfield 
during the next two months. The routine work of the two 
associations will thus go forward without check or inter 
ruption, and I bespeak for Mr. Hall, if elected, the hearty 
cobperation and support of the dealers in the association, as 
well as of those without the fold, whom we hope soon to 
have him enroll with us. 

“Cost of Doing Business.” 

Under our plan we let the president make his first, as 
well as his last address near the close of his term. ‘This, 
us in the present instance, not only affords a merciful 
provision for the plebelan down on the floor, but gives him 
the opportunity to recommend and enjoin on, and to his suc- 
cessor anything that he may wish to inflict. Exercising 
briefly the privilege, I commend to him and the members of 
the association generally the careful investigation of the 
“Costs of Doing Business.”” This is no new thing with many 
kindred organizations in other lines of trade, but has only 
begun to receive attention at the hands of the lumber 
associations. 

The year just passed has amply demonstrated the need 
for systematic investigation and practical application in ar- 
riving at the actual cost and consequent loss or profit on the 
capital invested in our business. We rank high in the lines 
of trade, financially and in the grade of business intelligence 
and horse sense we possess, but a careful analysis of our 
inventories and balance sheets will show too often that 
we are but poor bookkeepers in this particular respect 
after all. 

The public press has, now and then during the last year, 
with big scare heads published statements about high retail 
prices charged for lumber, which, while possibly true in 
part as to some individual cases or locality, do not apply 
to the country dealer, as a rule, who, on the contrary, after 
deducting legitimate charge for doing the business, has 
but little left, and in many cases will show an actual loss 
through selling at closer margins than the average cost of 
doing the business warranted. 


Mh 5 


T. J. VAN SWEARINGEN, SEATTLE. 





Another pleasant feature of the lighter side of con 
vention work was furnished by a Hawaiian band. If 
President Krotter had not been so determined this band 
would have run the rest of the meeting; the music was so 
popular that only the pressure of work caused him to call 
a halt. 

Two civilizations met at the Omaha meeting. Chief 
Yellow Horse with a few of his braves and their squaws 
and papooses entertained the convention at one ses 
sion with a regular war dance in paint ‘and feathers 
The chief and his band came down from the Rosebud 
Indian reservation in South Dakota, 


Topics Discussed. 


From the Kansas and Missouri line north, lumber 
men know W. I. Nolan, of Minnesota. Mr. Nolan is 
the Nels Darling of the Northwest, or Mr. Darling may 
be the ‘‘Bill’’ Nolan of the Southwest. Anyhow these 
men are alike great platform entertainers. Mr. Nolan 
same down to Omaha on Friday and the rest of the 
time was his. He was the convention, the banquet. 
He was ‘‘Ole,’’ ‘‘Pat,’’ ‘‘Francoise,’’ ‘* Isaac,’ 
‘*Hans,’’? ‘‘Tommy Atkins,’’ the sidesplitting imitator 
of them all. You begin to laugh when he begins to 
approach the front and you quit when, long after, you 
have more serious things to think of. 

But fun and amusement were not all the association 
had at Omaha. It did a large amount of valuable work. 
There were a few good papers, but mostly the work 
was done in short talks in which the members took the 
greatest part. 


] 


The Secretary’s Report. 
The work of the last year and the progress and prin 
cipal events of that period were set forth concisely and 





G. W. BALDWIN, CRETE W. IL HARRISON, GRAND ISLAND 


PARTICIPANTS IN THE TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NEBRASKA LUMBER 


Only last week ,the authentic statement was made that a 
yard in the territory of this association had found it neces 
sary to figure very closely to show a profit on an annual 
sale of over $100,000 for the year just closed. 

The many business changes throughout the state in the 
lumber business do not at all bear out charges of excessive 
profits but, rather, the reverse. Among the other subjects 
that should receive a greater or less degree of consideration 
during the sessions and by the official board later are: 

Legislation---Effective and proposed, such as the amend 
ment of the federal incorporation law, parcels post, me- 
chanics’ lien and bankruptcy laws, financial help for the 
Lumber Trades Congress and state federation of retail asso- 
clations. 

Helpful Agencies. 

In closing a very pleasant year’s work | wish to acknowl 
edge the valuable assistance and full codoperation of our 
secretary, treasurer and directors, who have been at all 
times ready and willing to give the necessary time and effort 
to the success of the work. ‘The trade publications have 
been uniformly courteous and helpful and their editorial sug- 
gestions and comment have been useful and timely. 

Our association always has stood for right and square 
methods and practices in conducting the retail lumber busi- 
ness. It has not only been a great educator and creator 
of better lumbermen and methods but in bringing about nu 
merous corrections of freight overcharges, unjust grading 
and selling practices, and in other ways making the transac- 
tion of more business at less ultimate cost to the consumer 
possible; it has also helped the Nebraska consumer equally 
with the dealer, and certainly deserves commendation from 
the consumer for these reasons. It has been subjected to 
every test, including that most searching one, the test of 
time, and has endured. 

As it stands for nothing that is not legally as well as 
morally right; has never and never will seek to do any- 
thing of this kind, and it exists solely for the mutual good 
of every retailer, does it not deserve the unanimous support 
of every lumberman in the city and state today? 

Let the secretary have your affirmative answer in your 
signature and dues. ; 

thank you for your attention and request your close 
attendance and hearty codperation at the session of this 
convention 
Entertaining Features. 

A large part of the pleasant things of the meeting was 
furnished by a quartet of singers who are employees of 
the Lo B. MeCoun ‘Coal Company. These young men 
entertained each session and from the first to the last 
they were very generous in response to the lumbermen’s 
demands for ‘*more and more.’’ 


comprehensively in the report of the retiring secretary, 
Bird Critchfield, which follows: 

This meeting marks the twenty-first annual convention oi 
our association. Very few, if any, of the charter members 
of our organization are peesent today. Some of its most 
yrominent members have pissed to the beyond, while others 
lave left the state or gone into other lines of business. 

The many changes incident to a period covering: twenty 
one years have not only changed the personnel of our asso 
ciation, but the radical and increasing changes in our laws 
coupled with the increasing number and capacity of the 
catalog houses and their associated cohorts, the “poachers, 
have wrought an ever increasing demand for closer and more 
mutual codperation among the retailers. 

We are confronted with these radical antitrust laws on 
the one hand, which are so constructed as to recognize no 
possible existence or place for the middleman, and which 
by their terms encourage the sale of all products from the 
manufacturer direct to the consumer, without the slightest 
recognition of any rights of a retailer who has his capital 
and labor employed, and on the other hand the unscrupu 
lous poacher and catalog house man who are and have been 
+ Ad to sell the retailer and his customers at the same 
time. 

sSetween these two factors our association, which has been 
only too poorly sustained and encouraged by many of out 
retailers, has been striving to educate the several branches 
of the trade in such a way as to make it possible for the 
retailer to make a living profit above his taxes and ex 
penses. 

The membership at one time comprised nearly 85 percent 
of the yards of the state, but by reason of some of the line 
yards dropping out the membership has dropped to about 
60 percent of the dealers. This is not as it should be, fo! 
all the dealers, whether members or not, are enjoying 4 
reflected influence from the association, which if with 
drawn by a dissolution of the association would soon bt 
sadly felt by those who are now so indifferent to the work 


Progress of the Association. 


‘Yo the average member the real work and progress of th 
association are not properly understood. In fact, many real 
merits of association work, and especially those of youl 
officers, the secretary more particularly, are more_ effective 
if not sent out broadcast as a matter of news. Sooner ol 
later such news would become reactionary and seriously 
handicap the work. It is often far better to gather the 
force behind the ramparts. rather than to try .to prose ute 
a fight out in the open. ‘ 

The average intelligent and uptodate dealer, however, 
should be able to convince himself that his possible existence 
in a fairly profitable business in the retail lumber business 
in Nebraska or any other of the middle western states 1S 
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accounted for largely by reason of our association. To 
prove this you enly have to compare your situation. with 
that of some of our eastern brothers who can not maintain 
two yards in towns of 5,000 inhabitants where the associa 
tion does not exist to any reasonable degree of patronage. 
The small fee for annual dues of $7 a year is only too 
small and should be twice that amount so that an active 
field secretary could be employed to cover the entire state 
each year in the interests of the members 


Ethical Education. 


Listen to what a noted and notorious real “poacher” has 
said in a very recent and well worded article to one of our 
prominent trade papers : ; ‘ 

“Dated Sourm Omana, Neps., Dee. 5, 1910 
“To Editor ’ ; 

“We are doing business at this point with very little in 
terference from mail order houses and similar competition. 

"We believe that the associations have done a great deal 
of good to the trade and that at least 75 percent of the 
increased harmony brought about between the different. ele 
ments of the trade is due to the efforts of the associations. 
We do not hear as much about unethical practices between 
the manufacturers and wholesalers as we did a year ago 

“( Signed) “at 

Now this firm has been well known and very unfavorably 
regarded for fifteen years by nearly every retail lumber 
dealer in Nebraska. Its practice has always been to sell to 
contractors or consumers direct in any town in Nebraska, 
without any regard for the moral rights of a retailer. rhis 
firm, as do all others of ordinary discerning ability, fully 
realizes the benefits of an association and can truthfully at 
tribute 75 percent of the increased harmony brought about 
between the different elements of the trade to the efforts of 
the association. 

yi ssociation is, as its declaration of purpose indicates, 
a source of information and education along ethical lines, 
keeping in full view and ever before the several branches of 
the trade the tenets of the “Golden Rule.” 


Field Work. 


During the earlier part of the year your secretary, carry 
ing out the sentiment expressed at our last annual conven 
tion, namely, that visits should be made among the yards 
of the state when possible, made several extended trips over 
the state among the dealers, among which was a trip to the 
northwestern part of the state visiting about twenty yards, 
and in June we covered the territory of the southern and 
southeastern part, calling on over 100 dealers at their 
yards, and another extensive trip in October in the northern 
part, going into 110 yards, besides several other minor trips, 
making over 250 yards visited during the year. rhese visits 
were inade more especially in the interests of the insurance 
department and notes were taken at all points showing 
rates, exposures ete. Considerable new insurance was picked 
up for our Mutual Insurance Association, besides about 
twenty new members for the state association. 

Your president, in his able address, has covered the field 
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pretty thoroughly, therefore | feel that it is not necessary 
that I give a very lengthy report. However, with these few 
closing words of nearly nine years’ continuous labor and 
earnest thought for the success of this association and its 
members, | wish to announce that this must be considered 
my valedictory, so to speak, and in no case will I be a can 
didate for reélection to the office of secre ary In laying 
down the office, | want to remind you that during the last 
nine years | have not always had an easy task to perform 
although | am certain that I have had the most loyal bunch 
of lumbermen that can be found in the United States to 
help bear adverse criticism and difficulties 

‘ery early upon taking charge of the office we were con 
fronted with the job of clearing up the old Anderson vs 
Cleland et al. case, which had been decided against the 
former secretary and the association by a judge and jury of 
& populistic turn of mind in the western part of the state 
during those days when the feeling was so strong that no 
person could see any possible use for the middleman, and 
especially a retail lumberman. We looked after this case 
until its conclusion in our favor in the supreme court 

rhen later, as you remember, our association and its mem 
bers were called upon by our aspirant-for-office attorney 
general to give an account of our conduct, and your secre 
lary was appointed general sergeant-at-arms to serve about 
{80 summons for as meny of our members as codefendants 
besides being made to answer’ as the principal defendant in 
the case himself. You all will remember that this case was 
brought in the form of an injunction for us to stop oul 
“meanness” if we had been guilty of any and to dissolve 
the association: The result was that our association was 
¥iven a clean bill of health and commented upon by th 
court as Leing a good thing, if properly carried on The 
several defendants refused to plead guilty of any wrong 
doing. The decree of the court as the result of this noted 
case has served as a great help to the several associations 
'o better understand our legal rights under the stringent 
antitrust laws of our state and country. The costs of de 
fending this noted suit were paid by our members and in 
turn added to the expenses of their bus ness, and the deat 
people who had agitated the bringing of the action and 
patted these political aspirants on the back for their prose 
cution and persecution of the retail lumbermen finally 
footed the bill for our defense, besides bearing their pro 
portion of the fat fees of the associate legal lights, who 
were so ambitious to keep us in the limelight and furnish 
material for the daily press 

Nn looking back over the last nine years, we note with 
Cousiderable interest that we have had the distinction of 
being on: among a very few of the secretaries of retail 
lumber dealers’ associations, who has been whai might bi 
ermed a practical retailer, having been in the retail busi 
hess for about twelve years previous to taking the office, 
and remaining in cfose touch with the business in a prac 
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tical way, and we feel that this fact has been a great help 
to us as your secretary. 

It puts us in closer sympathy with the real wants and 
troubles incident to the retail trade. In ‘laying down this 
office and its work I want to assure you that it has been a 
pleasure to me to fill this position, notwithstanding all the 
trouble and work incident to carrying it on. My associates 
on the board of directors from year to year and from term 
to term have been men of your unanimous choice, and men 
of true business character. Not only ean 1 truly say this 
of your directorate but of the membership at large. There 
is not a body of men in any line of business known that can 
compare in intelligence or true-heartedness with those of 
the lumber fraternity. ‘Thus I am proud of the distinction 
of being acquainted with such a body of men, and I never 
shall forget your patience and courteous treatment. 

My only motive in withdrawing my name from the prob 
able candidates for the office of your secretary for another 
term is on account of a threatened breakdown in health. 1 
have promised your board of directors that if it deemed It 
best it may hold up my resignation as secretary of the Ne 
braska Lumber Dealers’ Association until April 1, 1911, the 
end of my term, and allow the incoming secretary of the 
Mutual Insurance Association to occupy the same office 
with me so that I can acquaint him with the work before 
my term expires. I can also promise my suecessor, whoevel 
you may select, that I will do all in my power to assist him 
in getting in touch with the work, and that as I expect to 
remain in Lincoln and take up some lighter duties, IT will 
be ready to advise when called upon 


Lack of Tenacity. 


Our greatest aim always has been to increase the mem 
bership to include every retail yard in the state. Just about 
the time when we were in a fair way to reach our aim out 
association and members were brought into court through 
some political influences. ‘Then some of those you would 
least suspect got frightened and began to jump overboard 
The old association ship stopped the leaks and moved on 
Those who deserted swam to shore and assisted very bravely 
to pay their proportion of the fare, yet very few of them 
have come back again. I verily believe that the dangerous 
rocks have been removed, and all should get in the old ship 
again and help her sail on. ’ 

Some dealers find fault with the association and its offi 
cers for the reason that they do not undertake to do things 
that in the judgment of such officers would be questionable 
under the law. With some dealers there might be some 
excuse for ignorance of the law, but with the average dealer 
who has kept himself posted as to what an association or 
its officers can, or can not do, there is no reasonable ex 
cuse for censuring those who are trying to obey the laws. 

It is a noteworthy fact that the dealers who find fault 
with the conduct of the association and its officers are those 
who do not attend the meetings. If, in any instance, the 
association is not run as it should be, the error can be recti 
fied by a will of the majority who attend the meetings. Do 
not leave it to just a few, but every member should attend 
and have a say The outsider should get into the game 


SYRACUSI WILLIAM KROTTER, STUAICI 


ASSOCIATION, HELD AT OMAHA, NEB., JANUARY *3 AND 20, 1911. 


| would like to make a few 
consideration and discussion 

Ist. I recommend that the articles of association be 
amended so as to make provisions for arbitration 

2nd I recommend that the dues be increased to a suffi 
cient amount to make it possible to employ a field secretary 
at least half the time. ‘ 

ard. 1 suggest that you try, If possible, to select a prac 
tical retail lumberman of considerable experience as your 
secretary. 


recommendations for yout 


The following is the financial report for the year 1910 





Baiance on hand January 12, 1910 14.00 
” ‘ on 

Received for dues... 2,184.25 
Total % 8.25 
Paid to treasurer 2,184.25 
January 1, 1911, balance in hand of secretary $ 14.00 
January 1, 1911, balance in hand of treasures 276.20 
Total & 2OO.LO 


Again thanking you one and all for all past favors and 
courtesies shown me as your secretary for so many years, 
I want to bid you Godspeed in the work before you, and 
assure you that my interest will remain as keen as ever 
for the betterment of the business with which I have been 
connected for so long 


Treasurer’s Report. 
talance on hand January 12, 1910... $ BOGAN 
Received from secretary April 14, 1910 HOO.00 
Received from secretary October 17, 1910. 1,275.25 
Received from secretary December 17, 1910 400.00 


‘Total s 


2,400.40 
Paid on orders No. 1 to No, 34, Inclusive 2,214.20 


SZalance on hand $ 276.20 

Among the speakers who contributed to the general 
fund of instruction and interest of the meeting was F. A. 
Good, who by his eloquence and earnestness has made 
a place for himself as long as he remains a Nebraska 
lurberman by his address on ‘‘ Bright Spots.’’ Mr. 
Good hereafter will be one of the leaders in association 
work. Perhaps all he said would not be accepted ex 
cept by a Nebraskan, for his ‘* Bright Spot’’ was the 
state of Nebraska; but everyone will admire Mr. Good 





because he believes in his state, bis town, his home and 
his business. The only institution not working in Ne- 
braska, said Mr. Good, is the poor farm. In most coun- 
ties there are no poor and helpless for these institutions. 

A large portion of two sessions was taken up in the 
diseussion of such topics as ‘‘ Ethics Among Lumbermen 
of All Classes’’; ‘‘ Selling Shingles by Bunches’’; 
‘*Poachers’’; ‘Mail Order Houses’’; ‘‘ Parcels Post’’; 
‘*Demurrage’’ etc. Arthur L. Holmes, of Detroit, Mich., 
led in most of these discussions. The results are in 
cluded generally in the reports of the different commit 
tees. H. C. Kettredge, with Mr. Holmes, succeeded in 
securing thé future aid of the association for the Lumber 
Trades Congress, a committee being appointed to work 
in this connection for three years. 


Lumber Ethics. 


Three gentlemen from the Pacific Coast Lumber Manu 
facturers’ Association were visitors among the association 
members in Omaha. E, W. Shafer, J. G. Startup and 
H. J. Miller came to Nebraska to get in closer 
touch with retail interests and help along the code of 
ethics. Mr. Shafer read a paper advocating a closer 
relationship and the forming of some code that all 
lumbermen can accept and live up to. The delegation 
had some ‘‘shingle’’ troubles while in the meeting, but 
is that was why it was present, for one thing, its visit 
loubtless will result beneficially. Mr. Shafer’s paper 
follows: 


It is easy to recall a few years ago when the mills on 
the Coast were confronted with transportation and other 
physical difficulties, but those conditions have changed with 
better railroad service and more improved machinery for the 
execution of order obligations. 

Lumbermen should be foremost in arbitration. Arbitra 
tion must prevail. It is the civilized, economic way to 
settle differences. The lawyer is a scalper—a middle man 
and should be eliminated. The very fact that lumbermen 
all over the country are endeavoring to establish a code of 
ethical business rules is evidence of the high character of 
the men identified with the industry. The mere desire for 
ethical arbitration is bound to have a wonderful effect. 
Both retailers and salesmen should make their orders specific 
as to quantities, grades, sizes and all other specifications, 
Avoid any possibility of dispute or misconstruction. In a 
case where the seller receives an order from the buyer about 
which there is the slightest room for doubt, it should be 
acknowledged in such a way that the buyer will understand 
exactly what he is to receive. These precautions will elimi 
nate much of the trouble for which arbitration is now 
urged. Of course, while we have made progress during the 
last few years, we want to see something accomplished of a 
more substantial nature. One way to ‘handle this matter 
would be to formulate recommendations looking to the re 
vision of the code of ethics; then appoint committees to 
represent the associations with powers to act for the organi 
zation at a meeting to be held some time this year. his 
would provide the way for the adoption of arbitration In our 
code of ethics, which should prove satisfactory and ac 
ceptable to the lumbermen of the country, as It would be 
prepared and adopted by all the branches of the trade. 

The transit system, long a demoralizing factor in the dis 
tribution of lumber and shingles, is no longer necessary nor 
good, and its abolishment will eliminate much of the grief 
and trouble experienced in the past The entrance of two 
transcontinental railroads into the state of Washington has 
added ample transportation facilities to take care of the 
business promptly and with dispatch Piace your business 
with cael dependable mills and have the feeling of assur 
ance that you will secure prompt service, good stocks and 
fair dealing 

Our secretary of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association has sent out to the trade a complete list of our 
membership, hoping to bring the dealers closer to the mill» 
of the Pacifie coast and thus promote more harmonious trade 
relations We believe in trade ethics for protection to 
the mutual benefit of both retailer and manufacturer. W:+ 
appreciate the necessity of coéperating with the retail asso 
elation, with the result that reciprocity will prevali, 

There is a strong possibility of our association of manu 
facturers equipping a coach containing an exhibition of 
forest products to exploit and demonstrate the usefuiness 
of Washington fir. spruce, cedar and western hemlock (known 
us gray fir, Alaska pine, Washington pine and silver spruce) 

The products of this splendid western hemlock should 
not be met with any further obstacles on account of the 
prejudice aroused by the name of hemlock, based upon the 
——. of the eastern species. The government has in 
dorsed and commended its use to the people. Not to know 
its good qualities is, to say the least, a serious mistake, and 
to the retail lumbermen may prove a costly error 

We will also immediately install exhibits of Pacific coast 
woods in some of our large eastern cities which will prac 
tieally duplicate the exhibit now in Minneapolis. 

We would welcome excursions of retailers to the great 
forests of western Washington, so that you may see for 
yourselves the process which makes possible the manufactur 
ing and marketing of the uplendid resources with which 
nature has endowed us 


During the work of the two days many committees 
had been working diligently to prepare amendments to 
the articles of association, ‘auditing accounts, nominating 
officers for the next year etc. The committee on articles 
f association introduced nine new sections to the arbi 
tration articles. These were adopted by the association 
and are the result of efforts heretofore made more or 
less fruitlessly to settle disputes among members, It 
would seem that with these new additions the Nebraska 
dealers need not have any such individual troubles among 
members of the asso¢iation as can not be settled by 
the association. 

The committee on resolutions reported that there 
should be an amendment to the Nebraska mechanics’ 
lien law; that the Panama exposition should be held 
at New Orleans; that the proposed parcels post law, 
now before Congress, would be harmful to lumber dealers 
and the whole country; favored improvement of water 
ways; increasing the time of demurrage; shingles should 
not be sold by bundle, and the usual ‘‘thanks’’ to the 
press, officers of the association ete: 


Committee on Resolutions. 
The committee on resolutions offered the following: 


Mechanics’ Lien Law. 

Resolved, That an amendment to the present mechanics’ 
lien law should be enacted by the present Nebraska legisia 
ture, protecting persons furnishing material for munieipa’. 
county and state contracts,” and that the members of this 
association should see their representatives and urge thi 
necessity and justice of such an amendment 


Panama Exposition. 
Resolved, That the question of a location for the great 


Panama Exposition is occupying the attention of every state 
and, considering the location of Nebraska, we the committee 
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believe it the sentiment of the Nebraska lumber dealers now 
in convention to favor New Orleans as the Exposition City, 
knowing full well that on the completion of the Panama 
canal the Crescent City will become a great factor to the 
trade, not only of Nebraska, but of every state in the great 
Mississippi valley. 

Parcels Post. 

Wuereas, The parcels post is at this time under consider- 
ation by the Congress of the United States, and is being 
carefully shaped by master minds in this honorable body, 
we, with the view of a law along this line which would be 
ef natural benefit to the country as a whole, believe that 
the proposed law is lacking and will work to the detriment 
of every small town in this broad land. And any law work- 
ing as we believe this proposed law will ultimately work 
is a hardship on the rural community, the very people it 
proposes to benefit more than all others, and the voice and 
sentiment of the Nebraska lumber dealers are against exact- 
ment of such a law, believing it would injure the country 
as a whole. 

Rivers and Harbors. 

Resolved, That the Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association 
favor the improvement and development of the waterways 
of the United States, and in this public way urge upon the 
river and harbor committee in Congress to frame and present 
a river and harbor bill and work diligently for its passage. 


Demurrage Law. 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the Nebraska Lumber 
Dealers’ Association that the demurrage law should be 
amended so that more free time be given on shipments at 
60,000 pounds and over, as forty-eight hours is too short 
a time to unload the large capacity cars. And that an 
effort be made by our secretary or through the proper com- 
mittee to induce the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
apply the Nebraska demurrage law to interstate shipments. 


Red Cedar Shingles. 

It has been brought to the attention of the resolutions 
committee by the members of this association that red 
cedar shingles as packed at present under the rules of the 
shingle mills bureau do not hold out in count; therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That this association protest against any man- 
ner of packing shingles that permits of a shortage in count 
and that the bunches should contain twenty-five courses 
twenty inches wide, which will contain 250 shingles, four 
inches wide or their equivalent- -four bunches to the thou- 
sand—and a copy of this resolution be sent by our secretary 
to the Shingle Riis Bureau, Seattle, Wash. 


The Officers. 


Resolved, That a vote of thanks be tendered the officers 
and directors for their labors the present year for the good 
of our association, and that we regret very much the resigna- 
tion of Seeretary Critchtield. That we, as members in the 
Nebraska association, appreciate the work he has done for 
the upbuilding and strengthening of the association, the 
interest he bas taken in its progress—always loyal and never 
lukewarm—always championing and never criticising—al- 
ways harmonizing within and standing shoulder to shoulder 
with its members and officers in the forefront against foes 
and enemies from without—he has given us his best. 


Death of F. B. Dodd. 


Wuerpas, Just recently we have lost through death a 
member of many years’ standing in the person of Dr. B. F. 
Dodd, of Newport, Neb.; be it 

Resolved, That we extend to the bereaved family the sym 
pathy of our association, and that our secretary be directed 
to forward a copy of this resolution to the wife and family. 


The Press and Hotels. 


Resolutions would be incomplete without recognizing the 
work and assistance of the lumber press, and we greatly ap- 
preciate having their representatives with us. A_ session 
without them would be like a waltz without music—or a 
partner. Same to hotel and Omaha papers. 

A. BARNETT, 
J. F. Youna. 
JAMES SHARON. 


Nominating Committee. 

The committee on nominations reported that William 
Krotter was to succeed himself as president for 1911. 
W. H. Harrison, of Grand Island, was nominated for 
viee president. Frank Koupal and W. H. Harrison 
were nominated directors. The report was adopted. 


We, your committee appointed on nominations, beg leave 
to report as follows: 
President— William Krotter, Stuart. 
Vice president—W. H. Harrison, Grand Island. 
Board of directors for three years Frank Koupal, Ord; 
W. HL. Harrison, Grand !sland, 
S. D. AYERS, 
A. B. OuTHOUSE, 
A. L. JOHNSON, 
Nominating Committee. 


Committee on Arbitration. 


The committee on arbitration made the following re- 
port, which was adopted: 


ARTICLE VI. 


Section 1. An arbitration committee, consisting of three 
members, shall be elected at the annual meeting held Janu 
ary 19 and 20, 1911, one member for the term of one 
year, one for two years, and one for three years, and one 
member each yeur thereafter to be elected for a term of 
three years, whose duty it shall be to establish rules for 
its procedure in all matters of arbitration. 

The secretary of the association shall also be and is here- 
by constituted a member’ exofficio of said arbitration com- 
mittee and to take the place of any member of said com- 
mittee in case the member sitting shall be interested in the 
case to be decided. 

Section 2, In case of a difference between members of this 
association, arising out of a business transaction, either 
party may demand, and shall be entitled to, an arbitration 
of such differences by arbitration of this committee. 

Section 3. A unanimous decision by the board of arbitra- 
tion, with not less than three members acting, shall be final 
and binding. Appeal may be made from such decision within 
thirty days to the board of directors of the association, pro- 
vided such appeal is accompanied by a complete transcript 
of the proceedings had before the board of arbitration. The 
decision of the board of directors to be final. 

Section 4. In case of a dispute between a member of this 
association and a member of a manufacturers’ association, 
such member of this association may submit his case to the 
secretary of this association in writing, and his decision. 
if sustained by at least two other members of the board of 
arbitration, shall find as to whether or not such member has 
a probably just claim to the secretary of the manufacturers’ 
association of which said manufacturer or dealer is a 
member. ° 

Section 5. In case of a dispute between any member of 
any other association and any member of this association, 
said manufacturer, wholesaler or other dealer may file his 
claim with the secretary of his association, who may in turn 
submit it to the secretary of this association. 

Section 6. In case the secretaries of the said associa- 
tions are unable to adjust the claims thus submitted, such 
claim shall be submitted fo a joint committee of arbitra- 
tion to be appointed by this association and the association 
of the particular state or district in which the question may 
arise ; the decision of this joint committee to be final. Such 
joint arbitration committee shall consist of one member to 
be appointed by this association through its board of arbi- 


tration, and one member to be +. by the association 
of the state or district in which the question arises. These 
two men to select a third referee before the question for 
arbitration is considered and the decision to be final and 
binding. Ze 

Section 7. In case of a dispute arising between any mem- 
ber of this association and wholesaler or manufacturer not 
a member of any association of wholesalers or manufac- 
turers, proceedings shall be the same as in the case of a 
member of an association, except that the matter may be 
taken up and submitted directly through the secretary of 
this association. 

Section 8. In case an arbitration is demanded by any 
member upon a dispute arising between himself and any 
other member and said other member shall decline to arbi- 
trate the same, the matter shall be referred to the board of 
directors, who shall have power to determine whether or not 
arbitration shall be required, and in the event that they de- 
cide that an arbitration should be had, both parties to the 
dispute shall submit thereto, and in the event of the failure 
of either party to comply with the order of the board of 
directors the membership of such member shall be forfeited. 

Section 9 In cases of dispute between members of the 
association, when either party to the dispute agrees to arbi- 
trate, the other party to the controversy shall within sixty 
days from date of notice by the secretary agree to and pre- 
sent their case or reject the proposition to arbitrate. 

INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 

The session of the Mutual Insuranee Association was 
routine, the work beyg done as required by law, audit- 
ing accounts and electing officers for the new year. 
George W. Eggleston was chosen to succeed himself as 
president. CC. A. Overstreet is the new vice president; 
Elmer EK. Hall, secretary; 8S. A. Foster, treasurer. W. H. 
Harrison and Frank Koupal were placed on the board of 
directors. The report of 
Secretary Critchfield for the 
association follows: 

With this report we con- 
clude the fifth year since the 
organization of the Nebraska 


Lumbermen’s Mutual  Insur- 
ance Association. 
Our insurance department 


has more than met the ap 
parent existing demands for 
the organization of this fea- 
ture of the work, as connected 
with the work of our state as- 
sociation. It not only forti- 
fied our association against 
the possible and threatened 
dissolution of a retail lumber 
dealers’ organization, which 
has up to five years ago been 
in a prosperous condition for 
more than sixteen years, but 
it has served the purpose of 
decreasing the cost of insur- 
ance on nearly every lumber 
yard in the state. Therefore, 
we should feel gratified at the 
good results thus far attained. 

During the days of the 
noted trial when the over-am 
bitious and political aspirant 
attorney generals were perse- 
euting the lumber dealers of 
the state and furnishing the 
daily press with garbled state- 
ments which reflected on the 
honor and good name of the 
retail lumber dealers, the of- 
ficers of our association were 
organizing a mutual insurance Ww. 4. 
association which should be 
composed of the same membership as that of the state asso- 
ciation, and which had been so strenuously attacked by the 
attorney general, backed up by an ill-advised attorney of the 
North Platte country. 

Thus, in looking back over the past, it readily can be 
understood that the lumber dealers were not asleep when 
an attempt was made to enjoin us from associating our- 
selves together for mutual benefit and protection, for we 
invaded the enemies’ camp and sought privilege under the 
law for association, and, under and by authority of the 
sume legal advisors who were seeking to enjoin us, we were 
granted a charter for the Nebraska Lumbermen’s Insurance 
Association, which for all intents and purposes would have 
provided the necessary needs of our association of retail 
lumbermen. Our charter for the insurance association, start- 
ing out with a membership representing over 400 yards, put 
us in position to “win if we lost.” 


The State Association. 


Our state association, however, stands as a lawful organiza- 
tion, and the insurance department is serving its double pur- 
ose, that of a ready substitute and a saver of the cost of 
nsurance. 

Immediately upon the advent of our mutual insurance 
policies on the different yards, our members were being 
offered concessions on their premiums. Only for the loyalty 
of our members who have stood by the association would 
the oldline companies threaten our dissolution by carrying the 
insurance for a mere song. When the oldline companies are 
confronted with the fact that our mutual pays no commis- 
sions and is carried on in connection with the state organiza- 
tion at so small an expense, they stagger at an attempt 
to put us out of business. 

During the last year there has been paid out for losses 
$4,768.25. This covered losses as follows: 





NOLAN. 


COMmSrAl TAeher COMMBOE . i... 6. ccdcwcinccccceess 
Cherney & Watson Lumber Co., North Bend 
F. H. Gilerest Lumber Company. Overton 
L. W. Cox & Co., Minatare 





S. M. Phiipot & Son, Humboldt. ..............6. 
SS Rene Raeea inca bce bo at aa i 
Elba Lumber Company, Elba.................... 744.94 


$4,768.25 

The following are the causes given as origin of the fires: 
ee ay eae $ 

From spontaneous combustion coal.............. 

From other buildings adjoining yard 

From unknown causes 


87 
744.94 
2,210.10 
1,812.34 


NE iil tote are Raia edd a aes edo mi CPE ha ane $4,768.25 
Number of policies in force January 1, 1910 541 
rar era $944,800 
Amount of insurance in Nebraska........ $751,600 
Amount of insurance in Colorado......... 121,000 
Amount of insurance in Kansas.......... 14,200 


Amount of insurance in Wyoming 3,000 


Amount of insurance in New Mexico...... 4,000 
Amount of insurance in Utah............ 2,000 
Amount of insurance in lowa............ 7,000 
Amount of insurance in South Dakota..... 17,000 
Amount of insurance in North Dakota..... 3,000 
Amount of insurance in Illinois.......... 8,000 
Amount of insurance in Minnegota........ 2,000 
Amount of insurance in Wisconsin........ 2,000 

a aiGRSk thai each SRCR So he tisas cs Ud eid ch oth, Selina disci 944,800 


Average deposit rate, Nebraska, $1.068 per $100. 

Average deposit rate, other states, $1.453 per $100. 

Average cost percent of dep. prem. for 5 years, 58% per- 
cent or $5.85 per $1,000. 

Lowest cost percent of dep. prem. for 5 years, 48 percent. 


Highest cost percent of dep. prem. for 5 years, 60 percent 
or $6 per $1,000. 

Total number of losses paid since organization, 44. 

Total losses paid for the past 5 years, $22,549.22. 

Auditing Report. 

The report of the auditing committee was as fol- 
lows: : 

We, the undersigned auditing committee of the Nebraska 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Association, hereby certify 
that we have examined all the books, papers and records 
of Bird Critchfield, secretary of said association, and have 
carefully checked all accounts and vouchers showing amounts 
received and paid out for all purposes from January 1, 1910, 
to December 31, 1910, inclusive, and find them as shown in 
the report hereto attached. 

H. H. Mone, 


A. J. WHEELER, 
A. BARNETT, 
Auditing Committee. 
The reports of officers and committees showed that 
the insurance association is in good financial standing 
and doing a very suecessful work for the retailers. 


Insurance Nominating Committee. 


We, the committee appointed to make nominations for 
officers of the Nebraska Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance 
Association, to be elected at the annual meeting to be held 
at Lincoln, Neb., January 21, 1911, beg leave to report as 
follows: 

President—-George W. Eggleston, Bennett. 

Vice president-—C. A. Overstreet, Clay Center. 

Secretary—E. EK. Hall, Syracuse. 

Treasurer—S. A. Foster, Lincoln. 

Members of the board of directors for three years—W. H. 
Harrison, Grand Island; Frank Koupal, Ord. 

4 D. AYERS, 
A. B. OUTHOUSE, 
M. J. MILTON, 
Committee. 
Report of nominating Committee, Nebraska Dealers’ Asso- 


ciation. 
SIDE NOTES. 

Was it a lumber convention with building and ma- 
terial exhibits as a side issue, or was it a building and 
material meeting with a lumbermen’s meeting attached? 
The same old question of how to get and hold the crowds 
in the meetings was up. Perhaps a hundred firms were 
about the hall with exhibits, and there to get as much 
good out of the meeting as possible, for it costs money 
to make an exhibit. Entertainment comes high. The 
Nebraska meeting had its full quota of exhibitors. Lum- 
bermen like to meet with them, and give them an op- 
portunity to get acquainted with the trade. Associations 
find it best to take’ this phase of their annuals into con- 
sideration and make proper place for it in their ar- 
rangement of program. Where they do, it is found to 
be of very little trouble or interference in the work. 

One of the most popular exhibits in the convention this 
year was that cf the Lily White Lime Company. A 
young lady with the graces of the lily mingled with 
the visitors about the hall pinning imitation white 
lilies on the lapels of the gentlemen. Needless to say 
there were no lapels without lilies. There were souvenirs 
galore from popguns and tin whistles to cigars, most 
of which were useless as souvenirs or advertisements. 
Cigars were popular, of course, and no concern had too 
many. 

From the Pacific coast the lumbermen were active. 
Many concerns kept open house. The MacGillis & Gibbs 
Company, Gerich, Ida., displayed some of its white 
pine. The Pacific Lumber Agency, in charge of J. J. 
Bonekemper, an oldtime lumberman and widely known, 
introduced itself to the Nebraska lumbermen in a way 
that will not soon be forgotten. The Stack-Gibbs Lum- 
ber Company was represented by Gus. Prestegaard, of 
Lincoln. The Grays Harbor Commercial Company was 
in evidence about the hall with large placards and 
open house. The C. N. Dietz Lumber Company had a 
very popular resting place for lumbermen and _ their 
ladies. Musie was furnished all the time, interesting 
cards lined the walls and a banquet was given about 
thirty lumbermen on the first night of the annual. 


The Omaha Hardwood Lumber Company and the Plat- 
ner Lumber Company, both of Omaha, had desks on the 
lobby floor. Since not much hardwood was in evidence 
about the hall they had many visitors. 

A Nebraska meeting would not be complete without 
George Rasmussen, of the Nebraska Bridge Supply Com 
pany. He met his friends in a little room located well 
to catch them all. Mr. Rasmussen seems to have the 
ability to draw the crowds to himself. Other Nebraska 
dealers near this room were the Bradford-Kennedy Com 
pany, J. H. Erford, Dodds Lumber Company and the 
Nebraska Material Supply Company. The Dodds com 
pany dispensed flowers. Another Nebraska firm with an 
interesting exhibit was the Adams & Kelly Company. 
This company showed a leadless art glass that interested 
many people. The American Sash & Door Company, in 
charge of Mell Eaton and Mr. Moss, of St. Joseph, had 
of course a popular room. The Proudfit-Polleys Lum 
ber Company entertained in the room with the American 
Sash & Door Company. In a little hallway the Craig 
Mountain Lumber Company exhibited some fine spec! 
mens of Idaho wood. 

The Larson Lumber Company, of Fremont, represent: 
ing itself and the Skohomish Lumber Company, was ably 
represented by Joseph A. Elliott, the eastern manager. 
Red cedar shingles, fir spruce and cedar were exhibited 
to many visitors about the booth. The Walrath & Sher 
wood Lumber Company had one of the most popular 
visiting places in the convention. The motto of this 
company, ‘‘Be Honest and Tote Fair,’’ was conspicu- 
ous about the hooth. A. Thorne Swift was perhaps the 
best attraction the company had at the convention. 

Thomas T. van Swearington, manager of the Buckeye 
Lumber Company, Seattle, Wash., was busy telling the 
people about the Pickaway brand of shingles and Pacific 
coast lumber in general. The MeGoldrick Lumber Com- 
pany, Spokane, Wash., kept open doors, through which a 
constant stream of people passed. This company’s stock 
sheet, brilliantly printed, was much, studied by lum: 
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bermen. The Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation was not only ably represented by three dele- 
gates, as mentioned before, but the secretary had distrib- 
uted a beautiful pamphlet giving the high qualities of 
cedar. The introductory to this pamphlet ran as follows: 
‘The cedars of Lebanon were famous for their lasting 
qualities. The red cedars of the state of Washington 
are likewise everlasting. From the cradle to the grave 
cedar finds its place; the farmer selects his fence posts, 
the housewife her cedar chests and when all that is mor- 
tal returns to dust cedar has its place. In the house, on 
the roof, and for all purposes when durability and satis- 
faction are concerned the red cedar is supreme. For 
years it has stood the test.’’ 

’ Red cedar shingles forty years old and more were 
shown in good preservation. Durability, holding paint, 
neither split, check, swell nor shrink, and the natural, 
rich appearance were some of the qualities of cedar im- 
pressed upon the thousand visitors at the Nebraska lum- 
bermen’s meeting. The Pacific coast woods were repre- 
sented energetically at Omaha. Many of the yellow pine 
salesmen circulated among the visitors also, and it is 
said that some good sales were made. The sash and 
door men were prominent and had very interesting ex- 
hibits. Roofing material with other building material 
was a very active exhibit. The cement and lime peo- 
ple had prominent places and their products were not 
allowed to be forgotten. H. W. Johns-Manville Company, 
Ozark White Lime Company, American Steel & Wire 
Company, John H. von Steen Company, Curtis, Towle & 
Paine Company were the most prominent of the building 
material men. On the lobby floor of the Rome hotel the 
Oshkosh Logging Tool Company had an exhibit that every 
lumberman seemed to be interested in. It was the 
Oshkosh Portable Saw Rig. It is said to be the only 
machine of its kind in the world. It is intended to meet 


the wants of contractors and lumbermen. Being a 
swing crosscut saw and rip machine it cheapens very 
greatly the work along those lines. The machine is 
equipped with a gasoline engine, all weighing from 1,800 
to 2,400 pounds only. 

E. E. Hall, general manager of the Syracuse Lum- 
ber Company, Syracuse, Neb., was born in Hastings, 
Mich., March 9, 1863, and when young removed to 
Nebraska with his parents. He was brought up on a 
farm and received a good common school education, 
supplemented by later work at the state university. 
For a number of years Mr. Hall served as clerk in a 
dry goods store, then drifted into the lumber business 
and, with Edward Cook, founded the first lumber yard 
in the village of Cook, Neb. In 1889 he went to Syra- 
cuse and for a year was identified with H. N. Car- 
penter & Co. He then became affiliated with the 
Syracuse Lumber Company, with whom he has since 
been identified. From 1903 to 1906 Mr. Hall served on 
the board of directors of the Nebraska association. 
He married Miss Cora B. Yarwood, October 20, 1884, to 
which union seven children were born, five girls and 
two boys, five of whom are living. 





THE CONCATENATION. 


Mell Eaton’s concatenation at Omaha, following the 
last session of the association on the 20th, was one of 
the big and successful meetings of its kind. The large 
hall of the Rome hotel was well filled with visitors and 
thirty-two new Hoo-Hoo were added to the nearly 30,000 
now in that remarkable order. The coneatenation at 
Omaha showed well in its new rule of dry banquet, 
presence of ladies and the better meaning given to initia- 
tions in general. Mell Eaton was the capable Snark, 
toastmaster and manager. He afforded enough amuse- 


ment, gave a banquet to nearly 200 men and women, 
gave the banqueters the novelty in Hoo-Hoo banquets, 
heretofore, of listening to a lady’s eloquent response to 
a toast. Mrs. Stymet Stevenson, of Council Bluffs, is 
one of the first if not the first lady to respond to a toast 
in a Hoo-Hoo meeting. 


Officers. 


Snark—Mell Eaton, Lincoln, Neb. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—(Two)—Charles Galloway, 
Neb., and Burt J. Wright, Falls City, Neb. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—Walter Eckert, Seattle, Wash. 

Bojum—Harry H. Collins, Minn. 

Scrivenoter—-Stymet Stevenson, Council Bluffs. 

Jabberwock—(Two)—John H. Mullen, Omaha; Rex More- 
house, Omaha. 

Custocatian 

Arcanoper 


Holdredge, 


Lew Wentworth, Omaha. 
L. J. Millard, Omaha, 


Gurdon—Ben Binger, Lincoln. 
Kittens. 
Fayette Alexander Leard, Richard Harry Tolhurst, Elm- 
Omaha. wood. 


Arthur H. McConnell, Omaha. Nathan 


Lewis Angel Bevington, Hub- 
bell. John Edwards Hanson, Omaha. 

Harry B. Nicoll, Omaha. Hubert Peter Simons, Spencer. 

Barton Lee Curry, Omaha. C, N. Schroeder, Tekamah. 

Newell Floyd Leeper, DeWitt. Leslie J. Campbell, Omaha. 

Howard Fraser Anderson, Roy McKensie Baker, New- 
Clearfield, Neb. ort, Wash. 

Oliver KE. Zook, Humboldt, Elbert Curtis Leach, Oshkosh, 
Neb. Wis. 

Robert Ray Edie, Humboldt, Andrew Grosshaus, Aurora. 
Ne Everett Sherwood Dodds, 
Omaha. 

Leslie W. Smith, Omaha. 


Stanley Brown, Ft. 
Steele, Wyo. 


J. A. Fellers, Elk Creek, Neb. 
Joseph Rauh, Burchard, Neb. 


Leslie Allen Smith, Arm- Avery William Stockham, Lin- 
strong, Neb. coln, 

Ralph Wilber Hultman, Frank M. Harrison, Omaha. 
Omaha. William Earnest Von Seggern, 

R. L. Wheeler, Omaha. Wayne. 

Richard Templeton Houston, Moses Campbell, Atkinson. 
Tekamah. Charles Watson Pendell, Dal- 


Austin Pierre Praun, Omaha. las, Tex. 





COLORADO AND WYOMING DEALERS IN ANNUAL. 


National Retailers’ Organization Furthered—Adoption of a Code of Ethics—Official Records of a Year’s Work— 
Retirement of a Veteran Secretary—Attractive Entertainment—Additions to the Lumber Dictionary. 


A stranger in Denver happened to stumble into the 
fourth floor of the Chamber of Commerce building on the 
evening of January 18. He was surprised to see there 
a scene of such wild and hilarious uproar and disorder 
that even the pen of Edgar Allen Poe could not have 
described it. The stranger’s surprise developed into a 
blank astonishment when in reply to his question one 
of the waiters said: 

‘‘This is a convention of lumbermen and they are 
being entertained by the Knot Hole.’’ 

Now even the stranger knew that a knothole positively 
is the bane of a lumber dealer’s life, and that any well 
informed handler of timber would avoid a knothole like 
he would avoid his mother-in-law. When the stranger 
found that these lumber dealers actually found enter- 
tainment in them, he came to the very definite conclusion 
that they all had gone crazy and he left the hall at 
once, 

Had he remained he might have learned that the Knot 
Hole is not a hole but a club; not a big stick, understand, 
but just a club of men, organized for the express purpose 
of showing the members of the Colorado & Wyoming 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, assembled in Denver for 
their annual convention, the supreme good time of 
their lives. The Knot Hole men are the representa- 
tives of wholesale lumber firms, who reside in Denver, 
seventeen in all, and they performed their function 
admirably. 

This convention was not altogether for pleasure. In 
spite of the joyeus features of a Hoo-Hoo concatenation 
on Tuesday night and the Knot Hole rites Wednesday 
night, the delegates really did a great deal of work in 
the day time. For one thing, they laid the foundations 
for a national association of retail lumber dealers, of 
Which the purpose is to protect the small dealer from 
unfair competition at the hands of the socalled ‘‘ lumber 
barons.’’ Another piece of work was to take steps 
toward the adoption of a code of ethies between whole- 
sale and retail lumber dealers, a code which the Colo- 
rado & Wyoming men hope to make universal among all 
lumber dealers, « final court of appeal in cases of dis- 
putes over contracts. 

The convention began at 10 a. m. Tuesday, January 17, 
when the board of directors met for a preliminary session. 
All the meetings, except the entertainments, were held 
in the convention hall of the Brown Palace hotel. The 
humber of registered delegates was 150, but there were 
fully 100 lumber dealers and their agents, not members 
of the association, who made their headquarters at the 
hotel during the week. The sessions ended Thursday 
afternoon. 

The convention was signalized by the retirement of 
the veteran secretary, H. H. Hemenway, of Colorado 
Springs, better known as ‘*Pop.’’ The members pre- 
sented ‘‘Pop’’ with a silver loving cup and a memorial 
of thanks in recognition of his ten years of faithful 
service, They aiso made him a member of the advisory 
board, : 

The new officers elected were: 

President—W. H. Esworthy, Fort Collins, Colo. 

_ First vice president—H. 8. Barkaloo, of Grand Junction, 

Second vice president—U. J. Warren, of Fort Morgan, Colo. 
Third vice president—V. C. Davenport, of Salida, Colo. 

Harry Nutting, of Littleton, Colo., was elected tem- 
porary secretary, pending the ereation of a paid secre- 
taryship, the occupant of which office will devote his 
entire time to the work. 


The new president, W. H. Esworthy, has been one of . 


the leaders in the organization since its beginning. He 
succeeds C, E. Tickinson, of Leadville, Colo. 

The new members of the board of directors are Clark 
Pelton, Laramie, Wyo.; A. E. Phelps, Denver; O. L. 
Davis, Trinidad; and C. K. Gould, Fort Collins, Colo. 

The convention was called to order promptly at 2 p. m. 
Tuesday, according to schedule, in the ordinary of the 
Brown Palace hotel. The roll call was dispensed with 
as was the reading of the minutes of the last meeting, 
and the convention listened to the president’s address. 

President C. E. Dickinson in his address recommended 
that the annual membership dues of the association be 
increased from $10 to $15 or $20. He stated that the 
expenses of the association were greater than ever 





ll. H. HEMENWAY, RETIRING SECRETARY OF THE 
COLORADO & WYOMING LUMBER DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


they had been and the installing of a secretary who 
would devote his full time te the association’s inter- 
ests, visiting the different members and prospective 
members, would mean a considerable expense, which 
made it advisable to consider seriously the inereasing 
of dues to provide sufficient funds properly to main 
tain the work of the association. Mr. Dickinson said 
he believed, with the work the association is doing for 
its members, that none should object. to the advance, 
and he hoped his recommendation would be favorably 
acted upon. 

He suggested also that not only should the head 
quarters of the various lineyard company members, 
hut all their yards, be included as members and that 
this matter be taken up at an early date. 

In closing Mr. Dickinson thanked the secretary and 
other officers and members for their valued coéperation 
during his term of office and assured them of his con 
tinued interest in the progress and prosperity of the 
association. 

Discussion followed the reading of the address and then 
the convention listened to the annual report of Secretary 
Hemenway. It follows: 


My report for the last year will be somewhat con- 
densed, as that of the vice-president will follow, giving 
more details as to the work of the association in its 
several districts, 

While we have not accomplished all that we have de- 
sired, still L believe we have made substantial progress. 
There have been many changes during the year, caused 
by dealers selling out and being absorbed by their com- 
petitors, I regret to say that very seldom have these 
changes been reported promptly to your secretary, which 
has made it very difficult for him to keep correct tab as to 
membership. We have secured twenty-six new members 
during the year, and have lost twelve for various reasons, 
a gain of fourteen. I am pleased to note, however, that 
- deaths have been reported. We now have 266 mem- 
ers. 

A short history of our organization may be of interest 
to you. By referring to our records I find that the first 
meeting was held in Denver, Colo., Aug. 12, 1892. A con- 
stitution and bylaws were adopted, and the dues were 
fixed at $10 and never to exceed $20, 


Rh. W. English was chairman and C. P. Manville secre- 
tary. Among others who took part in the organization 
were J. J. MeGinnity, Whitney Newton, O. L. Davis and 
V. C. Davenport. Those mentioned are still members, as 


are a few others of the “old guard.” I also note by the 
records that C. W. Dudrow holds certificate No. 1; Sid- 
linger & Niles No. 3; our honored president No, 4; V. C. 
Davenport No. 5; W. L. Clayton No, 7; El Paso Lumber 
Company No. 11; D, C. Donovan No, 23; Il. T. McAllister 


Lumber Company Nos, 24-27, and all still retain their 
membership. 
The first annual meeting of the Colorado, New Mexico 


& Wyoming Association was held at Denver, January 24, 
1893, at which time R, W. English was elected president 
and R. W. Stewart secretary and treasurer. Both officers 
were reelected from year to year, until the tenth annual 
meeting, when D. C. Donovan became president. Your 
present secretary began his duties on the resignation of 
R. W. Stewart, in July, 1901, with the intention of serv- 
ing but six months, and although nearly ten years have 
passed he is still here, but for the last time. The fol- 
lowing gentlemen have served as presidents: 


Rk. W. English (from organization), 1892 to 1901. 
lb, C. Donovan, 1902 to 1903. 

V. C. Davenport, 1904, 

Il. T. McAllister, 1905. 

i. W. Hulbert, 1906. 

George C. Hill, 1907. 

oO, O. Russell, 1908 to 1909. 

Cc, KE. Dickinson, 1910, 


In April, 1903, it was deemed advisable to reorganize 
the Colorado & Wyoming Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
which was incorporated April 16, 1903, and a revised con- 
stitution and bylaws adopted. Upon advice of counsel 
the constitution was amended January 15, 1909, and again 
May 12, 1910. 

During the first nine years of organization we remained 
almost stationary as to.membership, yet the association 
was of much benefit to the retail dealers. The last nine 
years we have gained from year to year, until at this 
date we are strong in numbers and influence. I quote as 
follows from the admirable report of former Secretary 
Hiolmes, of the Michigan retailers: 

“We have given you at the outset of this report a brief 
history of this organization and of its early days. At 
that time, and for several years subsequent, it was cus- 
tomary to collect commissions for unethical shipments. 
This practice very naturally led to a prostitution of the 
principles for which this association was organized, and 
the several decisions of the high courts of the land 
caused the thinking members of this and other associa- 
tions to take necessary action to bar practices of this 
kind, to the end that we now stand for our rights tipon 
a platform composed of better understandings on the part 
of both branches of the trade and the moral rights that 
are recognized. Because of this, it is only proper for me 
to say at this time that in my judgment the manufac- 
turers and wholesalers. of this country are human and 
sometimes will err, but they do respect the rights of the 
retailer, knowing full well the demoralization that would 
follow if this were not true, and the very natural reaction 
upon themselves.” 

In July, your secretary, in company with Vice President 
W. H. Esworthy, attended the annual meeting of the 
Michigan association at Detroit, and I must say we were 
well repaid for our trip, as it was the most interesting 
convention I ever have attended. The details will be in- 
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the resolutions adopted by the Lumber Trades Congress 
relating thereto, and the letter of Secretary C. H. Ket- 
ridge to secretaries of all the associations, were read and 
discussed. 

On motion adjournment was taken till 1 p. m. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


The third session, Wednesday afternoon, was a busi 
ness meeting for members only and a general discussion 
took place. 

President Dickinson appointed the following commit- 
tees: ’ oe 

On Action of Executive Board and Revision of Con- 
stitution and Bylaws—James MecNeen, Mr. Pochon, Mr. 
Grill. 

Auditing—I. T. Downer, C. K. Gould, U. J. Warren. 

On Mr. Holmes and ‘‘The Seout’’—O. O. Russell, 
A. T. Hemenway, Harry Nutting. 

Adjournment to Thursday 10 a. m. 


THURSDAY MORNING. 


The meeting was called to order at 10 a. m. by Presi 
dent Dickinson. 


r 


Mr. Donovan--I want to state, as Mr. Hemenway is not 
in the room, that quite a number of this association have 
decided to get a little present for him and if any of the 
vthers wish to contribute we will not shut them out. 

President Dickinson---I will now introduce to you Mr. 
Keyes, who wishes to say a few words about eucalyptus. 

Mr. Keyes—-We have a display of eucalyptus wood down 
in the California building and would like to have you all 
come down and see it--come and look it over. Ve are 
interested in planting eucalyptus as an industry, the plant- 
ing of trees, and hope to sell you lumber later, as our 
trees will not be ready to cut for five or six years; they 
are only about three years old now, and can be cut in 
from five to nine years We begin cutting when about a 
foot in diameter, and cut a certain number each year of 
the land. We plant and sell the land at $200 an acre. We 
will be glad to show you our exhibit. 


Resolutions. 


has pleased God to remove from our midst 
T. Holliday, of Lara- 


Wuereas, It ) 
our neighbor and brother associate, J. 


mie, Wyo., who died September 30, 1910. Mr. Holliday 
was engaged in the retail lumber trade for a number of 
years and a member of this association, and a_ regular 


attendant of its annual meeting and enjoyed meeting with 
his neighbor lumberman in attendance. He leaves a wife 
and three children to mourn his loss, as well as a large 
circle of friends and neighbors; and be it 

Resolved, That it is the desire of this association to 
express the loss it has suffered by his death; and be it 

Resolved, ‘That his life was an example of integrity and 
fair dealing, and that in his character he was amiable and 
loving, just and upright in all his actions, kind and con 
siderate to every one, and loyal and devoted to his friends. 
We who knew him bear testimony to his sterling qualities ; 
to his courtesy and helpfulness, which gave the world assur- 
ance that he was always a man of noble character, and we 
will long cherish his memory in kindness; and be it further 

Resolved, That the sincere and heartfelt sympathy of 
this association and its members is hereby extended to his 
wife and children, and that a copy of these resolutions be 
furnished them. 

Resolved, Vhat this association and all of its members 
wish to express its appreciation to the management of the 
brown Palace hotel for the courtesies they have shown to 
our members and families in attendance to this annual 
meeting, and the many accommodations they have supplied 
us with to make our meeting pleasant; and be it further 

Resolved, That we extend our appreciation to the press 
of the city of Denver for their kind mention of our associa- 
tion meetings while gathered in Denver. 

Your committee wishes to eall to the attention of the 
members of the association that the ending of this meeting 
will end the services of our old secretary, H. H. Hemenway, 
who for the last ten years has devoted his time and energy 
ior the welfare of our association There are many things 
that your committee would be glad to mention regarding 
Mr. Hemenway’s great interest in our association, and 
particularly in the office of secretary, but it would simply 
he repeating what already has been said and is well known 
to every member of the association. We realize: now as 
well as we have for the past years that Mr. Hemenway has 
done much for the upbuilding of our association, and we 
appreciate all of the time and energy he has spent in 
the behalf of our association; therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the wish of the members of our 
association to express our appreciation to Mr. Hemenway, 
ind wish him a pleasant future. 

R. W. ENGLISH, 
W. R. GRIpR, 
Joun J. PRITCHARD, 

: Committee 

The convention then adjourned. 


eer" 
KNOT HOLE CLUB GIVES A WHOLE BANQUET. 


During the convention of the Colorado & Wyoming Re 

tail Lumber Dealers’ Association the Knot Hole Club 
maintained headquarters and dispensed hospitality in 
the Brown Palace hotel, room No. 811. This was the 
most popular room in the hotel. Special arrangements 
Were made so that while the association was in session 
the headquarters of the Knot Hole Club were not. 
The night of January 18 the whole lumbermen of the 
Knot Hole Club tendered a banquet to the visitors 
within the city gates. This banquet was planned along 
modern ideals, not being burdened by a toastmaster or 
speeches, 

During the course of the dirfner P. G. Conover pre 
sented Pop—H. H. Hemenway—with an elegant gold 
headed cane, on. which was engraved ‘‘Presented to 
H. H. Hemenway by the Denver Knot Hole Club Jan 
wary 18, 1911.’ Pop Hemenway is retiring as secre 
'aty of the association, which position he has handled 
‘uccessfully for ten years. He intends to take up his 
residence in southern California. 
we T. Conover was complimented highly on the man 
ad in which he made the presentation. He proved some- 
ug of an orator, rather than a speaker, and, for the 
— of discipline his standing in the Denver Knot 
fole Club will be taken up for review later. 
aan, Hemenway replied with a voice that trembled with 
etal mn. At the conclusion of his acceptance his tear 

- cheeks attested to the depth of his appreciation. 
fea ont the banquet a number of telegrams were read 
rt a me of the noted men of the country, among them 

g the following 


CHICAGO, 11 





Jan. 18. 1911 H. H. Hemenway. care 


Denver Knot Hole Club, Denver Colo.—We will ask you to 
decide a very important discussion held in Chicago this date. 
What is the most important thing around a lumber yard, 
a cat or a kitty? Answer. Mer L. SALBY. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 18, 1911. D. H. Cale, care 
Denver Knot Hole Club, Denver, Colo.—Am for and with you 
in spirit. We will soon have a new tariff dressed one 
inch scant each way with knotholes on the free list. 

WILLIAM H. Tarr. 


Los ANGELES, CaAL., Jan. 18, 1911. D. H. Bilder, care 
Denver Knot Hole Club, Denver, Colo.—On account of. run- 
ning into a black knot on the Fourth of July last, I am 
still knothole enough to be with you. 

JaMpES J. JEFFRIES. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 18, 1911. Howard Hanna, care 
Denver Knot Hole Club, Denver, Colo.—Since last election 
I feel as though I had been pulled through a knothole. Does 
this make me eligible to the Knot Hole Club? If so send 
application at once. Jon CANNON. 


New York, N. Y., Jan. 18, 1911. R. M. Handy, care 
Denver Knot Hole Club, Denver, Colo.—-I found pitch pockets, 
shake, doty rot, knotholes and wain in the north pole, also 
Weyerhaeuser initials bitten in it. It was a bum pole 
anyhow. Dr. CooK. 


The reading of these telegrams was marked by close 
attention, showing that the weighty problems discussed 
therein struck a responsive thought in the minds of the 
listeners, 

Following the reading of the telegrams a vaudeville 
a unique affair in lumber 


show was given. This was 
banquet history, every 
turn being given by high 
class artists recruited 
from the local theaters. 

W. H. Esworthy, on be- 
half of the retailers, sug- 
gested a standing vote of 
thanks for the royal en- 
tertainment and the 
treatment they had _ re- 
ceived at the hands of 
the elub. 

The convention came to 
an end with those present 
singing ‘‘Auld Lang 
Syne.’’ 

The Knot Hole Club 
had a unique program for 
its banquet. Through the 
cover gleamed the attrac 
tive word ‘*‘ Welcome.’’ 
This was addressed to all in attendance at the 
convention, the courtesy being extended by the mem 
bers of the club. Among other things were toasts, 
roasts, speeches, near speeches, vaudeville stunts and 
‘*whatknots,’’ including sound knots, doty knots, pin 
knots and others recognized in good society. 

It was decided in advance that a toastmaster would 
be selected whenever one was needed, with the privilege 
of revoking the appointment being retained. 

Among the songs enjoyed was the following, sung to 
the tune of ‘‘T’ve Got Rings on My Fingers’’: 





I’ve knots on my fingers, holes in my toes, 

Box cars to ride upon, just like any old ‘‘bo’’; 

Come to your fellow fir, and please do not delay, 

Be Mrs. Knot Hole, Post Hole, T-da-hole Pine 
Oh fine. 


Preceding the names of the members of the Knot 
Hole Club was the picture of a eat, a decided brunette, 
under which was the single word ‘‘seat!’’ 


BOPP PPP 
THE DENVER CONCATENATION. 


Nineteen pur-blind, frolicking kittens were initiated 
into the mysteries of Hoo-Hoo at the Conecatenation held 
Tuesday evening at the Brown Palace hotel. There was 
an attendance of about eighty members of the order 
and this was a most enjoyable concatenation, as are all 
those held in conjunction with the annual meetings of 
the Colorado & Wyoming Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
most of the members of which are loyal Hoo-Hoo and 
take a keen interest in the order. 

After the concatenation there was an ‘‘On the roof’’ 
in the main dining room of the hotel and when the inner 
man had been properly taken care of, some of the new 
kittens were given an opportunity to tell what they 
thought about Hoo-Hoo. Many good stories were related 
and it was some time past the usual bedtime before the 
happy gathering dispersed. 


The members of the Nine and the kittens were as 
follows: 
Officers. 
Snark--W. L. Clayton 
Senior Hoo-Hoo » C. Donovan 


Junior Hoo-Hoo—R. W. Stewart 
Bojum—wW. R. Abbott. 
Scrivenoter—H. W. Hanna 
Jabberwock—W. R. McFarland 
Custocatian—J. E. Preston 
Arcanoper—J. T. Brown. 
Gurdon—George Schillig. 


Candidates. 


Joyd Wiggins, Scott's Bluff, Neb.; Carr & Webb Lbr. Co. 

‘rank Walts Hill, Boulder; E. B. Hill Coal & Lbr. Co. 

‘larence Frederick Hansen, Laramie, Wyo.; Jacob Berner 
Lbr. Co. 

John Will Schlenker, Denver; Wallace Lbr. Co. 

Elery Gilbert Cooper, Trinidad; South Colorado Lbr. Co. 

Ruppert Edwin Nutting, Littleton ; Littleton Lbr. Co. 

Harmon Carlisle Snyder, Denver; Western Lbr. & Pole Co. 

Harry Durant Bishop, Akron, Colo.; Akron-Otis Lbr. Co. 

Challis William Allen, Denver; Handy-Minor Lbr. Co. 

J. H. Remington, Denver; Noll-Welty Lbr. Co. 

Jas. Madison Stevens, Cripple Creek; Maroney Lbr. Co. 

Gus Prestegaard, Lincoln, Neb.; Stack-Gibbs Lbr. Co 

Leonard Henry Alkine, Denver; Roblin & Alkine. 

Leonard EB. Wise, Rocky Ford; Wise & Green. 

Thomas M. Callahan, Longmont; Long Leaf Lbr. Co. 

Thomas B. McMahon, Trinidad; McMahon Lbr. Co. 

William Franklin Virgin, Nunn; Forest Lbr. Co. 

Lewis Jackson Holliday, Laramie. Wyo.;: W. H. 
Lbr. Co. 

Everett Earl Pumpelly. Pine. 


pet toe 


Holliday 


A NOT WHOLE. 


Not that A is Not Whole, But That a Knot 
Hole is Not Hole But Whole. 





“What’s not whole? 

Can’t you understand English? I said, ‘‘What’s a 
knothole?’’ Did you get that? Well now; what is it? 
Not an information bureau, eh? 


Other people know and I don’t see why ‘you 
shouldn’t. Some day I am going to get a stenographer 
that understands something about the lumber business. 


A not whole is a knothole. Anybody ought to know 
that and not being whole it is a knothole. Now do 
you ¢atech it? 


All the grading rules and all the lumbermen in the 
country know what a knothole is and they know it is 
not whole. 


One Colorado gentleman made this extremely clear 
when he said that a knothole is where a knot lives 
when he is at home. 


Just copy this list and when you get through you 
ought to know what a knothole is: 

It is a_socket for the Knot Hole Club.—Kdward Milliken, 
Wallace, Neb. 

Cc. H. Terry's No 
Colo. 

A bone of contention-—not.—L. T. 
her Company, Denver, Colo. 

A shortage in material.—J. W. Accola, Denver, Colo. 

A knothole is nothing.—Lloyd Wiggins, Bridgeport, Neb. 

A place for lots of fun given by a jolly good bunch.—H. 
stein, Denver, Colo. 

When a board is knothole enough for Mexican clears it 
is said to be afflicted with knotholes.—R. C. Gunn, Arvada 
Lumber Company, Arvada, Colo, 

The most persecuted bit of the 
(irey, Sterling, Colo. 

A knothole is a hole in the board when the knot has been 
kicked out by _a mule or otherwise.—-D. H. Bilder, First 
National bank, Denver, Colo. 

A knothole is a bunch of space varying in size but givin 
oe Saaresers much cause to holler their heads off.—L. ra 
Alkire. 

A knothole.—P. G 
Colo. 

A knothole is an opening through which all the retailers’ 
profit escapes. ’ This does not apply in the least 
to the wholesaler._-L. J. Holliday, Laramie, Wyo. 


A knothole is h--| to the retailer and pickings for the 
K. J. 


3 boards.—D. C. Donovan, Longmont, 


Holliday, Kirchoff Lum- 


tree's anatomy.—C. A. 


Conover, 402 Island building, Denver, 


woodpecker (wholesaler). oy Keefe, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
A knothole is a mistake. It should have been in a 
doughnut. Please send me cash for K. H. I have paid cash 


for same.—-C. A. Black, Grover, Colo. 


A convenient place to peep through and see the ball game. 
C. Pochon, Silverton, Colo. 

A knothole is a vacancy that looks ten times as large to 
the buyer as to the seller *. Philpot, 1648 Platte street, 
Denver, Colo. 

It is invisible but can be detected by signs of black rings. 
It gives shippers of same a black eye. As to quality, it takes 
the booby prize among the American lumbermen.——Clayton 
W. Greene, Arvada, Colo. 

A knothole is what a knot lives in when at home,—H. K. 
Ilenderson, 921 First National Bank building, Denver, Colo. 

_A_knothole represents the only profit of the retailer.— 
W. Hi. Esworthy, Fort Collins, Colo. 

A knothole is the place a lumberman 
opens his eyes and makes him take notice 
101 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 

Generally an object of inharmony, but in 
bunch of jolly good fellows.—-Anonymous. 


It is the place in the board where the other fellow gets 


always sees. It 
John M. Carney, 


this case a 


stung.—W. Abbott, 108 First National Bank building, 
Denver, Colo. 
Illustration I have bought them.—P. J. Black, Chey 


enne, Wyo 


Is the pert of a bad board that lasts the longest.—R. W. 
Graham, Hillrase, Colo. 


The hole (whole) thing in the lumber business. 
trouble for the dealer, builder and owner. 
rats, mice and small boys-—sometimes 
Welton, Fort Morgan, Colo. 


A wood ring around nothing. 
llarry G. Koch, Aspen, Colo. 


A knothole is that portion of a piece of lumber for which 
a man pays for something and gets nothing.-R. Nutting, 
Littleton, Colo. 

The place where k-n-o-t is n-o-t 
Alcott street, Denver, Colo. 


Something which you think is but which is not. The 
difference between lumber and lumber.—John H. Gallup, 719 
Seventeenth street, Denver, Colo. 

A knothole is a quantity of nothing surrounded by pine, 
fir or larch, and more apparent to the consumer than any 
one else.—J. Jraves, Scottsbluff, Neb. 

The handicst place to tle old “Dollie” at 5:30 a. m. the 
morning after Pete Lantenshalger’s ball.—J. C. Menges, 
Holyoke, Colo. 


A knothole is a small piece of a post hole God put in a 
hoard to watch ball games through and to make cheap 
ljumber..J. A. Behrens, LaSalle, Colo 

That which the dealer does not like to see; that which the 
mililman does not like to saw; that which always appears on 
the “‘seen.”—O. L. Davis, Trinidad, Colo. 

A knothole is the pessimist of the pile.—V. J 
Warren, Fort Morgan, Colo 


A knothole is a convenient place in a fence for a small 
hoy to see a ball game.—J. T. Chapin, Denver, Colo. 

A knothole is what you pay for but do not get.—D. W 
Naylor. 

Is a peculiar looking defect, generally “round,” found in 
the other fellow's stock..-F’. A. Darrow, 216 Cooper building, 
Denver, Colo. 


A knothole is that part of a board that is not and yet 
it brings good business to the tin can manufacturer.— 
ls. S. Galleher, Stoneham, Colo. 

Nothing——-with more or less wood 
thing the lumberman never buys, 
although it never appears on the 
Monte Vista, Colo. 

The mills’ cusshole, the wholesalers’ loophole, 
tailers’ hellhole—Ovid Lumber Company, Ovid, Colo. 

Is a hole in the air with a board around it.—H. F 
McGlaughlin, Sterling, Colo. 

From this time on knothole will be considered No. 1 
stock. In the past it has belonged to low grade.—W. L 
Paul, Sheridan, Ore 


Makes 
Helps out the 
large ones.—R. J. 


Wooden that jar you?— 


George A. Field, 8242 


board 


around it. 
but always 
invoice.—O, 


The one 
pays for. 
A. Cramer, 


the re- 
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CONSERVATION OF CANADA’S TIMBER GROWTH. 


Three Days’ Convention of the Canadian Forestry Association— Governmental Work in Reforestation — Railroads 
the Most Culpable Cause of Fires—-Offenders to Be Penalized—Utilizing Water Power. 


Quesec, P. Q., Jan. 23.—The convention of the Ca- 
nadian Forestry Association was held in this city Jan- 
uary 18-20, and was a thoroughly representative and 
national gathering, attended by delegates from all parts 
of Canada. The sessions were held in the chamber of 
the legislative council, the chair at the opening meeting 
Wednesday morning being taken by W. C. Edwards, of 
Ottawa, president of the association. In his opening 
speech the president regretted the unavoidable absence of 
Premier Sir Wilfrid Laurier, who was unable to attend 
owing to pressure of business at Ottawa. He read a 
letter from Sir Wilfrid expressing the opinion that the 
conservation of the forest resources was the greatest 
problem facing Canadians, and hoping that the Canadian 
Forestry Association, which had his heartiest sympathy 
and cooperation, would make its influence felt through- 
out the country. 

Earl Grey, governor-general of Canada, speaking in 
French, expressed his strong appreciation of the aims 
and objects of the association. He alluded to the 
steady growth of publie opinion and the measure of 
success that already had attended the movement. He 
was glad to be in attendance at the convention to learn 
what further could be done to insure an increasing source 
of revenue to the government and continued prosperity 
to the country from the forests of the mother province 
of confederation. One result of the convention, he 
hoped, would be to induce those to consider the forest 
as a friend who in their earlier years may have regarded 
it only as an enemy. After expressing his pleasure at 
seeing a number of prominent Americans in attendance, 
Karl Grey formally declared the convention open. 

Sir Lomer Gouin, premier of Quebec, extended a wel- 
come to the convention in the name of the provincial 
government, which had already done an appreciable 
amount of work for forest preservation by creating for- 
est reserves and had also organized a thorough system 
of surveillance and fire protection. 

Mayor Drouin exténded an official weleome to the 
delegates on behalf of the city of Quebec. 

Monsignor Roy, coadjutor Roman Catholic bishop, and 
Bishop Dunn, of the Church of England, assured the 
convention of the support of their respective churches. 

Joseph M. Tellier, leader of the opposition in the 
Quebee legislature, joined in the expressions of good will 
and welcome to the convention and stated that the party 
he represented realized the absolute necessity of con- 
serving the forest resources. 

Arthur Sifton, premier of Alberta, said that with 
regard to the resources of the prairie provinces the peo- 
ple of the West felt that a special effort should be 
made to assist the Dominion government in protecting 
the forests, the maintenance of which was an absolute 
necessity if life were to be preserved on the prairies. 

Principal Peterson, speaking for McGill university, 
said that the universities liked to identify themselves 
with public movements of this kind, and he was sorry 
that there were so few opportunities of doing so. They 
hoped they were doing something toward the unifying of 
the public life of the Dominion. 

Dr. Tory spoke for the University of Alberta, John M. 
Bricoe for that of Maine, Dr. Jones for Dalhousie, N. B., 
and Abbe Gosselin for Laval. 

Dr. J. T. Rothrock brought greetings from Pennsyl- 
vania. He mentioned the fact that, though not a very 
old man, he had lived to see one-sixth of the forests of 
his state swept away without leaving any industry to 
take their place. 

Mr. Hall, of the Forestry Association of the Adiron- 
dacks, said the convention was to be congratulated upon 
standing together in time to conserve the forests, and 
he wished the members every success. 

Mr. Goodeave, M. P., cf British Columbia; H. Murray, 
Nova Scotia; Rev. Canon Choquette, representing the 
College of St. Hyacinthe, and representatives of Toronto 
and Queen’s university, joined in the expressions of 
approval of the convention’s aims, and promised their 
hearty support in the interest of conservation. 

G. A. Vandry, president of the Board of Trade, and 
Arthur Pieard, president of the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, weleomed the convention in the name of the busi- 
ness men of Quebec. 

Forestry Problems and Forest Fires. 

Hon, Clifford Sifton, chairman of the Canadian Con- 
servation Commission, was the first speaker at the after 
noon session, his subject being ‘‘ Forestry Problems and 
Forest Fires.’’ At the outset he pointed out the early 
difficulties which beset the pioneers in forestry work. 
Despite the indifference on the part of the public, Mr. 
Sifton contended that no other movement in modern 
times had made such genuine progress as the conservation 
of our forests. He told of the early struggles he had to 
obtain a vote of $15,000 for the establishment of a 
forestry school in connection with the department of the 
interior. Since the establishment of that school no less 
than 15,000,000 trees had been planted in the western 
provinces, 

In connection with forest fires, Mr. Sifton showed 
that the railroads were the ehief offenders. From eare- 
ful investigations it was found that out of 171 fires in 
Quebee last year the railroads caused seventy-five. In 
Ontario the railroads started 404 out of 432 fires which 
took place in that province. In the west the proportion 
was smaller, but even there it was shown that they were 
the chief offenders, causing 186 out of 1,226 fires. ‘*We 
want them penalized for the fires they cause, and if 


this is done it will tend to make campers and settlers 
more careful,’’ said Mr. Sifton. In conclusion he asked 
for the support of the convention in connection with the 
efforts being made by the conservation commission to 
penalize the railroads for the fires they cause. 

Mr. Hall, secretary of the Society for the Protection 
of the Adirondacks, told of that body’s fight to secure 
freedom from forest fires. It had found, after careful 
investigation, that the railroads were the chief offenders, 
and had passed laws compelling them to burn oil in 
their locomotives while passing through the forests. This 
policy, together with the cleaning up of the right of 
way and the establishment of watch towers, had made 
the Adirondacks practically free from fires. 

R. D. Campbell, Dominion superintendent of forestry, 
gave an exhaustive report on the work carried on by his 
department. He pointed out the difficulty of properly 
patrolling large areas of forest, of getting trained fire 
rangers and of the need of educative work among the 
settlers. He concluded that a fire patrol was needed 
along the lines of railroad, no matter what other means 
of protection were adopted. The first factor in policy 
should be a permanent settled location for the forest, 
not in resolutions merely, not on paper only, but in fixed 
and determined boundaries that can not be moved. 

After describing how the waste lands, too rocky for 
cultivation, could be developed as forest reserves, the 
speaker continued: 

The second factor in forest policy is a permanent, an 
adequate and a well qualified staff, men who have knowledge 
of the science and practice of forestry and who have ad- 
ministrative ability; and the third factor is a sufficient and 
efficient patrol. The establishment of forest reserves does 
not do away with the necessity for a force of rangers, but 
makes them more necessary and valuable and their work 
more effective. 

A further point to be insisted on is that the whole em- 
phasis should not be laid on the protection of the mature 
timber. Great as our wealth may be in forests of such 
timber, the hope and the wealth of Canada lie still more 
greatly and widely in the new growth that has sprung up 
in the wake of fires or lumbering operations and is now in 
varying stages of mateurity. 


Reserves Growing. 


In concluding the speaker summarized the advance 
made since 1906 in the forest service of the Dominion. 
He said: 

When the 1906 convention met the Dominion lands under 
forest reserve were only a few tracts temporarily reserved. 
In the following session an area of 3,379,200 acres was set 
apart as forest reserves by statute, and when the additions 
to be made at the present session of parliament are effected 
it will be 17,000,000 acres; the fire patrol has been extended 
to the Athabasca, Peace, Churchill and Nelson valleys in the 
northern districts, and the number of rangers increased from 
forty-six to 132; forest surveys have been extended, there 
having been seven survey parties in the field as against one 
before 1906, and the technical staff has been increased from 
nine to seventeen; 490 miles of fireguard have been con- 
structed by clearing or plowing; statistics of the forest 
products of the Dominion have been gathered for the last 
two years and compiled in reports, and ten bulletins on for- 
estry have been issued. 

In discussing the question of railroad liability, E. G. 
Joly de Lotbiniere advocated that railroads should be 
held responsible for the entire damage they caused by 
fire. 

An address on the work of the forestry department 
of Ontario, prepared by Frank Cochrane, minister of 
lands, forests and mines, was read by Deputy Minister 
Aubrey White. It stated that under the policy of the 
department unless a township had 50 percent of its area 
suitable for agriculture it was not opened for settle- 
ment, as it had been found that settlers would fre- 
quently take up poor land for the sake of the timber, 
cut it off, and then move to another location. Another 
feature of their policy was the refusal to sell timber 
limits in advance of the requirements of the time. They 
no longer disposed of limits merely for the sake of 
revenue, The paper then dealt with the steps the depart- 
ment had taken for the enlargement of Algonquin park, 
and indicated the various steps taken for the proper 
patrol of the government’s forest reserves. ‘‘ After 
careful investigation we found that the railroads caused 
more fires in Ontario during the past year than all 
other causes combined. This does not speak well for the 
care railroads exercise, and they should be penalized for 
the fires they cause.’’ 

Jules Allard, minister of lands and forests for Quebec, 
dealt with the improvements made in the regulations 
in the last few years, which had resulted both in in- 
creased care of the forest and increased revenue. 

In the evening the delegates were entertained by Pre 
mier Gouin and the provincial ministers at a banquet at 
the Chateau Frontenac. The banquet hall presented 
the appearance of a miniature forest, with a trapper’s 
cabin at the extremity. 


SECOND DAY. 


Sydney Fisher, minister of agriculture, delivered 
the first address. He pointed out the great interest taken 
in the forestry question now as compared with twenty- 
five years ago. As an example he showed how the 
building of the Canadian Pacifie railway had been at- 
tended by the cestruction of great forest areas. Today 
the Dominion government is safeguarding the forests 
along the line of the Transcontinental railway, The 
provinee of Quebec should undertake a vigorous policy 
of reforestation. Whole parishes had been cut off, or 
burned over, and as the land was unfit for agriculture 
it should be replanted in trees. 

G. D. Peters, chief of codperation of state and pri- 


vate owners, United States Forest Service, spoke along 
similar lines. Last year in the United States there were 
no less than 5,000 fires, causing damage to the extent of 
$25,000,000, sweeping an area of 4,000,000 acres and 
destroying 8,000,000 feet of timber. Thirty-four per- 
cent of these fires had been caused by railways. It had 
cost $1,000,000 to fight and extinguish the fire, but over 
$100,000,000 worth of property was saved thereby. 


Fire Protection Report. 


The report of the committee on forest fire legislation 
drew attention to the lack of uniformity in the laws of 
the various provinces. Those of Nova Scotia were the 
most efficient. In almost all the provinces the setting 
of fires was permitted under the futile injunction of 
caution and only in Nova Scotia, Manitoba and British 
Columbia were permits required at least for clearing by 
fires. The committee recommended that authority be 
placed in competent hands to frame rules for the 
execution of the law, which may be changed as circum. 
stances suggest. 

It should be compulsory for all train crews to report 
fires at the first stop, at a telegraph station, and the 
operator to report to the proper officer. Besides pen- 
alties prescribed against engineers and firemen, the co- 
operation of these men could undoubtedly be secured by 
proper education and premiums for immunity from fire 
damage. 

Recommendations Made. 

The report, after stating that as regards the settler an 
educative campaign should have good effect, continues: 

In order to hold miners, prospectors and, indeed, all others 
in proper check, it should be required that everybody who 
sets a fire in the woods be provided with a permit from a 
proper officer, such permits to be for periods and renewable 
only to those who have not offended, even at the risk of 
apparent harshness. In fact, it may be justifiable to demand 
such a permit for the mere entering of any woods. 

On_ the legal side some new principles should be estab- 
lished by statute regarding prosecution, fines, penalties and 
damages. 

_ The burden of disproof of responsibility for origin of a 
forest fire should be placed upon the defendant, be it cor- 
poration or individual. 

Forest fire service officers should have not only power 
to arrest without warrant, but to prosecute and secure con- 
victions in a summary manner before any justice of the 
peace. 

Fire rangers should have authority to trespass in case 
of necessity, to build back fires, and place guards to prevent 
the breaking out again of fires that have been extinguished. 


Need of Organization. 


The committee emphasized the necessity for a proper 
organization, with a head officer of experience, and well 
defined powers, with a proper paid personnel, with con- 
stables’ power; additional’ patrolmen in dangerous sea- 
sons; power to call on every citizen under penalty to 
aid in extinguishing fires; inspectors to supervise rangers 
and educate people; districting the country; lookout 
stations, costing $300 to $500, one every twenty miles, 
connected by telephones, to watch for incipient fires; 
ample funds by special taxes. Most of the afternoon 
was devoted to papers and discussions on the subject 
of fire protection, among those who read addresses be- 
ing W. J. C. Hall, superintendent of forestry for Que- 
bec; E. H. Bronson, of Ottawa; Mr. Greeley, of the 
United States Forestry Service, and N. 8. Dunlop, claim 
agent of the Canadian Pacifie railways. While most of 
the speakers blamed the railways as being the chief 
offenders in causing forest fires, Mr. Dunlop contended 
that they used every precaution to prevent fires and had 
been made the scapegoats for others. 

At the evening session Dr. C. C. Jones, chancellor of 
the University of New Brunswick, and Prof. Avila 
Bedard, Laval University, Quebec, spoke on ‘‘ Forestry 
Edueation,’? and Dr. Verville, of Ottawa, and Dr. C. 
Gordon Hewitt, Dominion entomologist, dealth with the 
subject ‘‘Insect Enemies of the Forest,’’ their addresses 
being illustrated with lantern slides. 


THIRD DAY. 

EK. J. Zavitz, forester to the Ontario department of 
agriculture, read a paper on ‘‘Waste Land Planting,”’ 
dealing with the work that is being carried on in Norfolk 
county, Ontario, comprising experiments in reforesting 
large areas that are unsuited to agriculture. From the 
experimental station in the county free forest planting 
material is forwarded to private landowners through 
out Ontario. Last year 200,000 plants were sent out, 
while in the forest nursery 800,000 plants are available 
for distribution. Interesting figures were given by 
Mr. Zavitz showing how the forests of older Ontario 
had practically disappeared. Only 9 percent of the land 
in southwestern Ontario is now forest area. Prussia 
where an intelligent forestry policy has been in opera 
tion for many years, has 25.5 percent of forest lands, 
whieh yield an annual revenue of $17,000,000. 

Arthur Amos, provincial hydraulic engineer, Quebec, 
gave an address on the ‘‘ Water Powers of Quebec.’’ He 
quoted figures to show that these were almost beyond 
belief. On one comparatively unknown river, the Mant 
cougan, there was 1,000,000 horsepower available. Mr. 
Amos pointed out the intimate relationship between the 
continuance of water power and the conservation of 
the forests. 

He told of an important work that had been under- 
taken in connection with regulating the flow of water 0” 
the Ottawa river. In the spring a flow of 250,000 cubi¢ 
feet a second produced floods. In the fall and winter 
the flow fell to 10,000 cubic feet a second, to the 
serious detriment of factories and mills along tlhe river, 
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which depended upon it for power. ‘‘We are about to 
build great dams at the foot of Lakes Temiskaming and 
Kippewa, and regulate the flow of the Ottawa to an 
average of 50,0600 cubic feet per second, and make this 
uniform throughout the year,’’ he said. 

R. W. Brock, director of the Canadian geological sur- 
vey, read an interesting paper on ‘‘Forestry and 
Mining.’’ 

The committee on resolutions presented its report. 
Among the resolutions submitted and adopted by the 
association were the following: Recommending an 
amendment of the Dominion railway act by which rail- 


ways would be made entirely responsible for all dam- 
ages caused by fires started by their locomotives; ap- 
proving of the employment of trained forestry experts 
by lumber companies and by the forestry departments of 
the various governments; approving of the policy of 
setting aside a forest reserve on the eastern slope of 
the Rocky mountains; and approving the action of the 
Ontario, Quebee and British Columbia governments re- 
quiring that timber cut on crown lands shall be manu- 
factured in Canada and urging that the same measure 
should be adopted by the other provinces. 

The last mentioned resolution was the only one to 


which any objection was taken. It was strongly op- 
posed by some of the Quebec delegates and supported 
by those from New Brunswick. W. C. H. Grimmer, a 
member of the New Brunswick government, announced 
its intention of shortly adopting the policy favored 
by the resolution. 

Votes of thanks were passed to the Quebec govern- 
ment, the mayor and city council of Quebee, and the 
speakers from the United States and outlying provinces. 

The convention was brought to a close in the after- 
noon by a reception at the Kent house, Montmorencia 
Falls. 





ANNUAL OF THE GEORGIA FORESTRY ASSOCIATION. 


Advice to Agriculturists—Nature’s and Man’s Reforestation Contrasted—Planted Growth Expensive and Inefficient 
—The Saw Mill an Adjunct to the Farm. 


ATLANTA, Ga., Jan. 22.—The annual convention of 
the Georgia Forestry Association was held Wednesday, 
January 18, at Athens. Prof. Alfred Akerman, head of 
the forestry department at the University of Georgia and 
the man who will be asked by the Georgia Conservation 
Association to take charge of the question of conserving 
the timber resources of Georgia, spoke on ‘‘ Why Natural 
Reproduction Is Better Than Planting.’’ David C. Bar- 
row, chancellor of the University of Georgia, spoke on 
“The Saw Mill as a Saving on the Farm,’’ and L, E. 
Rast read a paper on ‘* Turpentine Farming.’’ 

The gist of Professor Akerman’s address was that 
natural reproduction is far better than planting; that 
it is cheaper, that it is more effective. Chancellor Bar- 
row’s address was a practical statement of the saving 
that can be effected on a farm through a saw mill. 
Following is Professor Akerman’s address: 


Why Natural Reproduction Is Better Than Planting. 


Planting is often referred to by the press and by speakers 
at public meetings as though it were the only way to re- 
produce forest stands or to extend them to areas not al- 
ready wooded. So much has been said and written about 
planting in connection with forestry that a people have 
unconsciously come to the belief that there is nothing in 
forestry but tree planting. ‘This impression is probably due 
in part to the ease of understanding how a forest will result 
from planting, when it is not so easy to understand the 
forces of nature that reproduce forests without the inter- 
vention of planting. It may be due also in part to the 
loose way in which the word planting is often used to include 
both planting and natural reproduction. ‘This loose use of 
the term is frequently seen in the references to Kuropean 
laws and practices. I have often read of laws in European 
countries that compel an owner to plant so many trees for 
each tree cut down. Such laws were promulgated in some 
few cases during the early development of forestry in Europe, 
but 1 do not know of any that are in force at the present 
time. There are laws in some countries to compel the own- 
ers of certain kinds of woodland, such as those on steep 
mountain slopes where there is danger of landslide, to re- 
produce the stands in a reasonable length of time after 
they are cut, but they leave it to him to plant or to use 
natural reproduction as he may find expedient. 

The widespeead interest in planting is also due to the 
impulse to do something, no matter what, when excited by 
a serious situation. When we are sick this impulse leads us 
to gulp down almost any drug that comes handy, whether 
it will do us any good or not; when the doctor, instead of 
drugging us, tells us to go to bed and give nature a chance 
to cure us, we think that the doctor does not know his 
business. One of the prominent doctors here in Athens tells 
me that he sometimes gives his patients some harmless dose, 
just to satisfy their impulse to do something. It is this 
impulse that makes us school teachers worry our students 
to death. I believe that one of the secrets of Chancellor 
Barrow’s success in the classroom was that he controlled 
this impulse and gave his students a chance to think. The 
story goes that when the Brooklyn tabernacle was on fire 
a man entered the building at the peril of his life, took a 
glass of water that had been left on the pulpit and threw 
it on the fire. And so in forestry. The people have been 
roused to action by our failing timber supply. They feel 
that they must do something, and their impulse is to plant 
rather than go deeper and learn to control natural repro 
duction. If they rely on planting alone their effort will be 
a8 futile as that glass of water was to put out the burning 
building. 

Prolific Seeders. 


A moment ago 1 referred to the forces of reproduction. 
Une of these is the power of trees to reproduce seed. ‘The 
provision of nature in this respect is bountiful for most kinds 
of trees. This fall one of-my students and myself collected 
two wheelbarrow loads of cones from a pine tree on the 
edge of the college grounds. When the seeds were threshed 
out and cleaned we found that we had 47,000, and yet we 
did not get half of the cones on the tree, and a good many 
of the seeds were already out when we collected the cones. 
! have watched that tree for five years; and it is not much 
of an exaggeration to say that in that time it has borne 
enough seed to reforest all of Clarke county 

Yellow poplar is another prolific seeder. It is a large 
tree and oftentimes is well covered with cones, each one 
of which is made up of a handful of carpels, each one of 
Which contains two seeds. ‘The number of seeds that one 
poplar tree produces is immense. 

Trees not only bear large quantities of seed, but they have 
Ways of distributing those seeds. ‘The pine seed has a wing 
that acts as a sail, so that the wind can carry it away to 
some distant spot where it will find lodgment and grow into 
a tree, unbampered by the shade of the parent. The carpels 
of the yellow poplar are also adapted to wind distribution. 
themeently as 1 enter the building in the fall months | find 
own th the steps where they have blown from the grove 
nem y hill Given a strong wind and a down grade and 
distriby: no telling how tar they will carry. They are also 
my a with wonderful evenness. Last spring one ot 
if pate Was out in a field with me and we tried to see 
out heyy turow our hats down on a spot that was with 
hate ~~ We tried again and again and every time our 
7 A cg seeds under them. Way before yesterday I was 
Over 7 along the edge of a cotton ueld adjoining those woods 
ground i, that belong to Dean Snelling. 1 noticed that the 
and th: In the fiad was thickly strewn with poplar seeds 
time pty frost was working them into the ground. This 
looked he putting my hand down at random and when 1 
400d si; nder it there were four seeds. Now { have a pretty 
to con Zed hand, but it would take a good many of them 

got te ap acre, T was so impressed with the thought that 
ake ieee of my students to go over there yesterday and 
Then ther Sample plots and count the carpels on them. 
on an i averaged the plots and calculated the numbet 
carpels ote which they found to be 2,062,783. _ _As these 
acre The 1 has two seeds that makes 4,125,567 to the 
P € heavy seeded trees like the walnut, the hickory 





and the chestnut have no provision for scattering the seeds 
by the wind. But usually in such cases nature has some 
roundabout method of getting the seeds scattered. Vor in- 
stance, the squirrels like the’ nuts and while they eat a 
great many they also help to scatter them. And it is gen- 
erally true that the heavy seeds are more apt to come up 
than the light ones, so that there is not the same need for 
thorough distribution. For example, the germination percent 
of the yellow poplar is from 5 to 10, while that of the 
walnut is from 75 to 80. 

That these seeds that are scattered by nature do come 
up is proved by the rapidity with which a wooded area 
reclothes itself when the trees are cut down. ‘There under 
the old trees are tiny seedlings, often in great numbers, and 
after the old ones are cut away the young ones spring into 
prominence, and we wonder where they come from when they 
were there all the time. Random plots taken in those pine 
woods that you see down there near the river showed 1,700 
seedlings to the acre, and yet if we were to cut that stand 
people would probably say that we had ruined it forever 
and would insist that the state give us money to plant it 
with. If we did plant we would probably not plant more 
than about six feet by six feet, or 1,210 to the acre. There 
are already 1,700 to the acre. Why spend good money in 
planting when the natural reproduction is as good as that? 
And the case is typical of much of the woodland throughout 
Georgia, and the whole country for that matter. 


Under Different Conditions. 


But someone says that natural reproduction may do well 
enough where the problem is simply to reproduce stands that 
exist, but he has a field that he wants to turn out and he 
is not afraid that the trees will not take it. If that field 
were in the prairie states where there are no parent trees 
to seatter seed it would have to be planted; but here in 
Georgia and wherever I have been in the South it is an 
exceptional field that will not come up to trees when turned 
out. Any man that has ever had to keep the sprouts out 
of a pasture knows that. If you will look at that hillside 
over there you will see a field that has been turned out. We 
want to make an arboretum out of it, and we are planting 
trees from all over the country there as fast as we can get 
them. But the native growth is taking it so fast that we 
may have to chop some of it out to keep it from crowding 
out our planted trees. Right there where it looks barest is 
where we took some sample plots and we found 927 short- 
leaf pine seedlings to the acre, fifty-eight loblolly pines, 813 
persimmon and 116 red cedars. ‘hat makes 1,914 to the 
acre. Again I ask the question, Why me 1,210 trees 
to the acre when nature has already planted more than 
that for us? 

Another force of nature that plays a part in natural re- 
production is the power of some trees to sprout from the 
stump as well as to bear and scatter seed. Practically all 
of the broadleaf trees have this power, and acting in con- 
junction with seedling reproduction, it makes reforestation 
doubly sure. The objection to sprouts is that they do not 
always make as large timber as seedling. trees. On the 
other hand, sprout timber is better for some purposes. Tor 
example, a piece of hickory from a second growth sprout is 
stronger and tougher than a piece from an original tree. 
The objection is sometimes made to seedling reproduction 
that it may not be as even as the planted woods, and 
therefore the ground may not be fully used. Another ob 
jection is that the trees may not come up at once and that 
an interval of time may be lost that planting would save. 
Another is that some of the trees sometimes get the start 
of the rest and take more than their share of the room. If 
they do they throw out large side limbs that make bad knots 
in the lumber. Another is that undesirable kinds of trees 
may get in and hold the ground from the more valuable 


ones. In the ease that was cited a little while ago the 
persimmons may crowd out a few of the more valuable 
pines. 

All of these objections sound worse than they are. But, 


granting their full force, there are two ways of overcoming 
most of them. One is to follow natural reproduction with 
planting on the bare spots, should any occur. ‘This is not 
so expensive as to plant the whole area, and the results are 
nbout the same. There will be no idle ground, there will 
be few or ho large limbed, knotty trees, and there is a 
chance to get more of the valuable kinds on an acre than 
nature may have provided, 


Value of Systematic Thinning. 


Another way of meeting the objections of natural repro 
duction is to thin the stands at intervals while they are 
developing. It is remarkable how much control of a stand 
systematic thinning gives. When the trees start off they 
may, as we have seen, stand over 1,000 to the acre. By 
the time the stand is mature there may be only 500 or less. 
In other words there is a chance to weed out most if not all 
of the undesirable kinds to get rid of the large limbed, 
knotty trees, and thereby of the bad effects of uneven seed 
ing, so that in the end there may be little or no difference 
between the amount and the grade of the lumber produced 
op an acre of planted and an acre of naturally produced 
timber that appeared to be somewhat scattering in the 
beginning. The farmer is in a better position to thin his 
woods than any other land owner There Is always a use 
on the farm for posts, poles and firewood, and the small 
or defective trees that are thinned out can be used in that 
way when there would be no sale for them Every stick of 
the firewood at least that is used on the average farm 
should mean that much improvement instead of a drain on 
the woods. P 

The objection to planting, aside from its being unneces 
sary, Is that it costs good money. One is doing well if he 
keeps his planting under $10 an acre, where he must plant 
solid ut, granting that it should be kept down to $7 an 
acre, the planter is out the use of those $7 for a long time. 
It may be fifty years; it may be 100 years. If he loses 
the use of the money he loses the interest on it. At 7 
pere his $7 would amount to $49.74 in fifty years, and 
to $353.53 in 100 years. It takes mighty good timber to be 
worth $353 to the acre. Did anybody in this room ever see 
any that be would pay that much for? I have seen a 
litile that was said to be worth that much, but I tell you 
the woods in Georgia are not full of that kind, and although 
college professors are not good business men I am sure I am 











not bad enough a one to undertake to grow timber on that 
basis. Moreover, you must remember that not only the 
cagepent must be paid back, but that taxes have got to be 
paid. 

The time has come in Georgia when it pays to keep the 
fires out and give the natural reproduction a chance; and it 
pays to thin out where there is a use for the trees that are 
thinned out. But the time has not come when it ays to 
lant, except to supplement natural reproduction. The time 
1as come in Europe when it often pays to plant, but there 
the price of timber is high and tne price of labor is low. 
ut even in Europe planting is not the rule, except to fill 
up blanks that nature did not fill. Some of the best timber 
that I saw in Germany and Switzerland was the result of 
natural reproduction. 


How to Prevent a Timber Famine, 


I know in a way it would be easier for me to advocate 
planting, for, as I said in the beginning, our people are 
stirred up and some of them at least would rather plant 
than do the simple thing. You remember that when Naaman 
came to Elisha to be cured he got angry because Blisha 
simply told him to go down to the River Jordan and wash. 
He thought that it was a poor stick of a prophet that could 
not come out and do some complicated performance. That 
washing in Jordan was too simple for him. But when he 
did it his leprosy was cured. And so when I come telling 
you Georgia farmers to keep the fires out of your woods 
so that natural reproduction can have a chance, and to thin 
where thinnings are practicable, some of you seem disap- 
pointed. One thinks that I ought to advocate the planting 
of eucalyptus; another thinks that | ought to advocate the 
planting of catalpa speciosa, and another thinks that 1 
ought to show the farmers how to build wattle fences and 
to plant trees behind them, as he saw them do in a little 
parlor forest near Asheville. All of these things may be 
good enough in their place. But my message to you is 
to keep the fires out and to thin if the condition will let 
you. f you will do these two things there will be no timber 
famine on Georgia farms for you or for your children. 


The Plantation Saw Mill. 


Chancellor Barrow began his address with this quota- 
tion: ‘‘When I take a stump it must build a house,’’ 

‘“There is a business side to farming which so many 
people overlook,’’ he said, ‘‘that it has come to be a 
common opinion that farmers do not run their farms on 
business principles. It would appear that from one-third 
to five-twelfths of the farmer’s time may be used for 
such work of improvement as will render his farm more 
valuable in producing crops. The man who can utilize 
this time, which is commonly wasted, will have a great 
advantage in the contest of life. The plantation saw 
mill deals with this question of the useful employment 
of the time that is not demanded by the crops. It is 
a proposition in thrift. My observation is that the 
commercial mill in Georgia is a proposition in waste and 
not in thrift. When the sawmill man goes into a body 
of woods he generally ruins the timber.’’ 

He concluded by saying: ‘‘I consider it a grievous 
mistake to turn out land which has a good clay subsoil 
and destroy the woods for the sake of obtaining a new 
ground, When your woods are gone, decades are required 
to replace them, even in old field pines. Under your worn 
soil there is a new ground, five inches below the surface. 
This is the new ground we should cultivate, then your 
woods will furnish you, annually, not only lumber for 
your improvements but humus for your bare soils. This 
is the great problem in thrift which the plantation saw 
mill helps us to realize,’’ 





CONSERVATION IN GEORGIA. 


ATLANTA, GA., Jan, 22.—The executive committee of 
the Georgia Conservation Association will meet in At 
lanta February 3. At this meeting each member will be 
assigned to look after the conservation of some one of 
Georgia’s resources, Prof. Alfred Akerman, of the 
department of forestry at the University of Georgia, 
will be asked to take charge of the conservation of tim- 
ber. 





GAVEL OF MANY WOODS. 


ATLANTA, GA., Jan. 22.—A gavel that will be com 
posed of specimens of all of the principal species of 
timber grown in the South will be used at the convention 
in Atlanta on March 8, 9 and 10 of the Southern Com 
mercial Congress. The executive committee *of the con- 
gress has been informed by Col. Spencer Cosby, U. 8. A., 
in charge of public buildings and grounds at Washing- 
ton, D. C., that he will contribute a piece of the great 
American elm, planted on the grounds of the White 
House. py John Quincy Adams. This will be used for 
the handle, Sixteen pieces of wood will be used in the 
head, Commissioner of Agriculture Graham, of North 
Carolina, has given a piece of longleaf pine. Georgia, 
Texas, and South Carolina have given pine, Kentucky 
has contributed oak, Alabama persimmon and Maryland 
chestnut. 
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MICHIGAN HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS’ MEETING. 





Large Representation of Active Members of the Association—Terms of Sale Adopted—Exhaustive Review of 
Market Conditions in the Northern Field—Hemlock Grading Rules. 


[Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. | 

DerroiT, Micu., Jan. 26.—The midwinter meeting of 
the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
which was held in this city today, was well attended, 
thirty-four firms being represented. Several topics of 
interest were discussed. Chairman QOdell’s report on 
market conditions was exhaustive and was given -close 
attention. The terms of sale adopted will take effect 
April 1. The code follows: 


Terms of Sale. 

At present the prevailing terms of sale appear to be sixty 
days from date of invoice, with 2 percent off for cash in fif- 
teen days. We find that these terms are imposed upon in a 
majority of cases. Some of our leading firms report that 
at least 50 percent of the discount remittances run from 
thirteen to twenty-five days before making the discount 
remittance. We have had the matter up with the North- 
ern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of 
Wisconsin and it reports that its prevailing terms are sixty 
days net, 2 percent discount in fifteen days, 1 percent dis 
count in thirty days. 

Your committee considered the matter of making terms 
net thirty days, but thought it would be too radical a change 
to propose. We therefore made a study of the matter to 
see if a change in form would not produce better results 
than the present 2 percent discount. The point at issue is 
that so many of our customers are not able to receive the 
lumber, unload it and make comparisons and get their remit 
tance in fifteen days from date of invoice. Undoubtedly a 
majority of them would like to deal fair in the matter, but 
do not like to lose the opportunity of discount even though 
a few days have expired. Now 2 percent discount in fifteen 
days means 16 percent annual interest from the unexpired 
period; 1% percent discount in fifteen days amounts to 12 
percent annual interest from the unexpired period. We have 
no disposition to criticise the results that can be obtained 
from discount made on the basis of 14% percent for fifteen 
days, but the trouble would be that they would overstep the 
bounds of remitting just as much on that basis as they 
would on a 2 percent basis. We therefore propose a scheme 
for discounting that will enable our customers to discount 
at any percent within sixty days, be it one, two, three, twenty 
or thirty days from the date of the invoice, and they will 
not have anything that will give them any excuse for dis 
counting contrary to the adopted scheme. The terms we 
propose are as follows: 

This invoice is due sixty days from its date. If discount 
is taken we will allow 12 percent annual interest from date 
remittance is made. These terms to apply on all hemlock 
and hardwood sales in the state for cargo shipments, which 
we understand are now well established at thirty days net 
from date of shipment. 

We respectfully recommend that the secretary submit the 
proposed terms of sale to every member of this association 
for his signature and approval and that he submit to this 
association at the next meeting the names of the members 
approving them, and if sufficient number of members approve 
of this scheme that this association fix a date at which the 
sume shall go into effect. 


After the usual roll call and reading of the minutes 
President Bigelow called on Secretary Knox for his 
report. Mr, Knox preceded his report by giving the 
financial standing of the association, which shows splen 
did conditions, and is as follows: 


EG tra ee eed oe oe weevereree: | 
Expenditures .... gate ne ae ones Gane 


$2,052.11 


Certificates recently bought.......... 3,000.00 


SS eee . $5,052.11 


Two members were elected, F. C. Fuller Company, of 
Grand Rapids, and M. A. Culver & Son, of Cedar. 

The secretary told of work done by the forestry com 
mittee at St. Paul December 6 and 7 and asked owners 
of stumpage in Michigan to give much thought to the 
question, so as to be prepared for action when drastic 
legislation in regard to forest fires is enacted. He 
believed that timberland owners should have something 
to say about how they should be patroled and _pro- 
tected. 

Reports of the treasurer and secretary were accepted 
and ordered filed, 

President Bigelow congratulated the association on 
the condition of its finances and stated that the Michi 
gan hardwood manufacturers were never in better shape, 
as the market was in their hands, stocks were low and 
the demand good. 

D. H. Day, chairman of the grade committee, re 
ported no change in rules had been made. 


Northern Hardwood Outlook. 


The next committee called on for a report was mar- 
ket conditions. Bruce Odell, its chairman, stated that 
the membership should find new channels for the use 
of No. 8 maple, beech and birch. He said in substance: 

‘*Careful examjnation and analysis of the stock list 
compiled by yopr secretary reveals many pleasant sur- 
prises in regard to stock and market conditions of 
practically all items in northern hardwoods. At the 
close of a year so replete with circumstances that tend 
to disturb market conditions unusual strength is shown 
by the fact that no surplus is shown in any of the 
items comprising stocks of manufacturers of northern 





hardwood lumber. Some items, notably maple, show 
decided shortage as compared with supply and de- 
mand of former years. Even No. 1 common hardwood, 
which had been ‘put down for count’ so many times 
during the Jast two years, shows indications of ‘coming 
back’ through smaller total stocks and a less amount 
unsold than a year ago. 

‘*This condition is confirmed by our sister state, 
Wisconsin, as manufacturers there also show much 
lighter stocks of No. 3 common and stocks well sold 
up. It is reported that box factories and other con 
sumers of No. 3 common are buying more freely and, 
with only a normal stock at the beginning of 1911, 
this would prove a year of rising values for No. 3 
common. 

‘This item of No. 3 common is by many manufac 
turers considered the most important in the northern 
hardwood list, and when we take into consideration 
that fact that fully one-third of northern hardwood 
lumber produced is No. 3 common and another fact 
that during the last- two years every thousand feet of 
No. 3 common produced and marketed has been at a 
loss of from $2 to $4 a thousand feet to the manufac- 
turer, an actual loss in cost of production without any 
compensation for stumpage, it is apparent that this 
particular item should receive more of our attention. 

**Manufacturers should study their methods of manu 
facture more closely so as to produce less No. 3 com 
mon, if possible, and they should endeavor to find other 
und better use for No. 3 common than one to whieh it 
is now put. 


‘*Tt is a well known fact that a sufficient supply of 
railroad cross ties is one of the very serious problems 
to railroads now, especially so to railroads of the 





BRUCE ODELL, CADILLAC, MICH. ; 
Chairman of Committee on Market Conditions. 


North. Their principal source of supply heretofore 
has been of oak ties from states south of us, but this 
source of supply is growing alarmingly less and many 
of the southern railroads are putting a prohibitive rate 
on ties to prevent their own supply from moving away 
from them to their own detriment. It has been demon- 
strated that a beech, birch or maple tie when creosoted 
or treated by some other preserving process is superior 
to an oak tie and will last longer than an untreated 
oak tie. 

‘*Probably as much as 25 percent of our No. 3 
could be consumed in cross ties and then not supply 
the railroads tributary to Michigan and Wisconsin 
and with this proportion of No. 8 common diverted 
to some other use, it would not long be necessary for 
us to market our product of this grade at so serious 
i loss. Maple, beech and birch cross ties can be pro- 
duced, treated and delivered to the nearby railroads at 
priees to compete with untreated oak ties and yield 
$3 a thousand more for the No. 3 common in them 
than the price at which No. 3 common is now being 
sold. This is only one of many uses to which No. 3 
common may be put and it is evident that some ex 
pense and effort to further develop this grade of 
northern hardwood lumber is warranted. If half the 
effort had been expended to develop a use for No. 3 
common that has been expended on the higher grades 
No. 3 common would not have held the weak position it 
has during 1909 and 1910. High grades have demon- 
strated their ability to take care of themselves. Let 
us now devote the attention to No. 3 common that the 
importance of the subject warrants. 

‘*Maple, in all thicknesses—No. 2 common and _ bet 
ter—is in the strongest position it has ever been in the 
history of the industry. Thick stock is short in sup 
ply and the demand unusually strong. The position as 
regards maple flooring stock of maple lumber is also 
uuusually strong and it is evident that there is not 
enough to produce as much maple flooring as was pro- 
duced during 1910 and if the increasing demand for 
maple flooring continues that demand must be supplied 


with higher priced maple lumber, which means a higher 
price for maple flooring. 

‘*Michigan hard maple apparently reached the apex 
of production in 1907 and has started tobogganing 
down the other side. Assuming that the Michigan 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association represents 80 
percent of the cut in Michigan, the eut of hard 
maple during 1907 was 365,000,000, while on the same 
basis for 1910, the cut was only 315,000,000 and the 
estimated cut for 1911 Jess than the last year. One of 
the largest users of maple lumber is the flooring manu- 
facturer, but a large proportion of maple lumber 
produced each year is going into some other use than 
maple flooring, and it will be greatly to the benefit 
of manufacturers of maple lumber to encourage that 
use of maple as it should be with maple as it is with 
oak, cherry, walnut and other valuable woods. 

‘‘No maple should be put into flooring that will 
bring more money for some other purpose. The high 
line of Nos. 2 and 3 common and a lower line of No. 
1 common will produce maple flooring in about propor 
tion of grades that consumption demands and when a 
larger proportion of better grades are put into maple 
flooring, there is surplus of clear and price of that 
grade suffers proportionately. Use of firsts and sec 
onds maple for agricultural implements, framing of 
flour mill and other heavy machinery is constantly 
growing in favor; so much so that there is an actual 
shortage in supply at present. For many of the pur 
poses for which firsts and seconds are now used a 
good No. 1 common will answer requirements equally 
us well and use of high grade No. 1 common should be 
and can he encouraged at prices beyond what the 
maple flooring manufacturers are paying. Reasoning 
as heretofore we have on a basis of supply and demand, 
price of grade of maple lumber used for maple flooring 
should advance at least $1 a thousand and probably $2. 

‘*Statistics compiled by our association show that 
January 1, 1910, based on the assumption that the asso 
ciation represented 80 pereent of the Michigan cut, there 
was a total of all sizes and thicknesses of maple lumber, 
No. 2 common and better, sold and unsold, in the hands 
of the manufacturers of 120,000,000 feet, while January 
1 last there was only 83,000,000 feet, a decrease of 37, 
00,000, or more than 12 percent of the entire cut, and 
is there was but a small decrease in amount of No. 3 
common this decrease falls nearly entirely in No. 2 com 
mon and better, making a decrease in total stock of No. 
2 common and better maple of over 17 percent. 

‘*As a large proportion of maple lumber used in manu 
facture of maple flooring is four-quarter, No. 2 common 
ind better, a comparison of that size and grade will give 
a more definite bearing on its relation to maple floor 
ing. Based on the assumption that our association rep 
resents 80 percent of the cut in Michigan, our statis 
tics show a total stock of four-quarter No. 2 common 
und better maple in the hands of the manufacturers, sold 
and unsold, of 95,000,000 feet January 1, 1910, as 
against 70,000,000 feet January 1 this year. All of 
which is conclusive evidence that the manufacturers of 
maple flooring while producing during 1910 10,000,000 
feet more of maple flooring than they shipped, they also 
reduced the amount of maple flooring stock in the hands 
of the manufacturers of maple lumber 25,000,000 feet. 

‘*Can the members of the Maple Flooring Manufac- 
turers’ Association produce 165,000,000 feet of maple 
flooring during 1911, or will it be possible for them to 
produce more maple flooring than will supply the de 
mand? Hvery reliable source of reasoning says no. All 
trade indications point to the larger use of maple floor- 
ing during 1911 than during 1910. 

‘*Manufacturers of maple flooring stock in Michigan 
start 1911 with 25,000,000 feet less than they had at 
the beginning of 1910, and their estimated eut for 1911 
is less than their estimate for 1910. All of which would 
indicate that there will be a demand for every foot of 
maple flooring stock produced in Michigan during 1911 
unless there should be some unforeseen and unexpected 
general business depression.’’ 

The market report was followed by a discussion of 
conditions obtaining, in which Messrs. Ward, von 
Platen, Day, Diggins, Ballou and Saunders took part. 
The report was accepted and filed. 

In the absence of Chairman Hanson, of the forestry 
committee, F. 
data. Secretary Knox was instructed to compile it and 
mail copies to the members. 

H. Ballou moved the adoption of terms of sale to take 
effect April 1 and that a rubber stamp be sent to mem 
bers. These terms apply to members who ship by rail 
The motion carried. 


Grading Rules for Hemlock. 

A communication was read from the president of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Assocla- 
tion looking to uniform rules for grading hemlock. A 
committee composed of C. A. Bigelow, chairman, G. 
von Platen and Bruce Odell will attend the Milwaukee 
meeting January 31 to talk over matters with the sistet 
association. Mr. Bigelow thought the time ripe for 1” 
augurating a grading bureau to care for hemlock. He 
said the association was able financially to swing i 
and he thought it a necessary adjunct to an orgauization 
of this kind, as it would make it stronger. [He asked 
the members to give this matter much thought between 
now and the next meeting. 


i. Michelsen said the secretary had all . 
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CONVENTION TALKS 





AT NEW ORLEANS—“PROPER METHODS OF SELLING YELLOW PINE.” 


[Address by A. Trieschmann before the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, New Orleans, La, January 17, 1911.] 


The salient points of any discussion can be made more 
clear by presenting the negative as well as the positive ; 
hence, it occurred to me in thinking about the subject of 
“Proper Methods of Selling Yellow Pine” that more could 
be said about improper methods, as it always is easier to 
discuss matters about which we are most familiar. 

As manufacturers we always will remember the year 1910 
as a lost opportunity in that we converted 16,000,000 feet 
of yellow pine stumpage into lumber at a price below the 
cost of the same amount of timber at market value today. 
In other words, we have liquidated valuable property which, 
in many cases, came into our possession at a very nominal 
cost. It is needless to ascribe any reason for this condition, 
as it is obvious when selling averages of $12 to $14 con- 
front us during a year of the largest consumption ever 
known in yellow pine our methods of selling the product 
surely have been improper. Notwithstanding the disastrous 
results of the year’s business, some accusations of combine 
and trust methods have been prevalent, but the only trust 
{ have discovered in a good many instances is, “I trust my 
prices are lower than quoted by my competitor,” and those 
yelonging to this trust have not only received their punish- 
ment but their sin has also polluted their neighbors. 

It always is easy to point out imperfections and de- 
ficiencies and those engaged in fault finding, as a rule, are 
least capable of suggesting proper remedies. Being cogni- 
yant of this fact, I hesitate to point out the imperfections 
in our system of selling yellow pine, realizing that our 
viewpoints necessarily differ as to both proper and improper 
methods, but I am desirous that a few suggestions as the 
outcome of this discussion will result in overcoming some of 
our difficulties. 

Source of Trouble. 

The fountain head of all of our troubles, in my judgment, 
is the executive heads of the different mills. There are some 
exceptions, but in a majority of cases the executive does not 
familiarize himself with the selling end of the business. He 
will spend weeks at his mills planning improvements with 
the managers and heads of departments, and will authorize 
expenditures of large sums to save a few cents a thousand 
feet in cost of manufacture, and gladly will pay high salaries 
to foremen who have démonstrated their ability to keep 
costs down to a minimum in their department, and will argue 
for hours with a farmer who has forty acres of timber for 
sale to reduce his price 10 cents a thousand. But the sales 
department, oh! that is such an unimportant department 
that often the invoice clerk is advanced to that position at 
a nominal salary and instructed to get a certain number of 
orders each week. He advertises for a few salesmen and 
business starts. In one sale under these conditions, and 
there are many, the company frequently loses more money 
than $20,000 worth of new machinery will save in one year's 
time. If the less could be confined to the offender this 
guilt would not be so great, but this incompetency is soon 
reflected in the prices obtained by his neighbors. 

There is another class of executives who consider the sales 
department of such little importance that they contract 
with some jobbers or wholesaler to sell their output at an 
exorbitant commission, which is guaranteed regardless of 
the price received for the stock, and the jobber is to be the 
judge of what the stock is worth. A friend reported to me 
an illustration of this plan not long ago when the local 
manager took exception to thé prices, and Mr. Wholesaler 
replied laconically, “It is your business to fill orders and 
not to criticise them.” ‘This brings up a very vital ques 
tion and deserves thoughtful consideration on the part of 
yellow pine manufacturers. 


Sellers for Profit Only. 


Upon careful investigation I find that about one-half of 
the entire yellow pine production is sold by wholesalers 
and commission merchants not interested in timber or mills, 
who have no interest in the transaction other than the 
profit that accrues to them for selling the stock, and it is 
obvious that volume and not price is the first consideration. 
In Chicago there are over 200 such concerns selling yellow 
pine; in New York 175, St. Louls and Minneapolis over 100 
each; Kansas City eighty-four, Pittsburg ninety, Houston 
fifty; Omaha, New Orleans and Cincinnati forty each; In- 
dianapolis and Hattiesburg over thirty each; Shreveport 
twenty-five; Des Moines eleven; and this is only a partial 
list aggregating over 1,000 concerns selling yellow pine 
Which could easily be increased to 1,500 if a careful list 
of wholesalers and commission men from all parts of the 
United States were tabulated. ° 

The above figures do not include those that have opened 
offices since last Wednesday. Suppose each concern aver- 
aged one car a day, which is very conservative, or 300 cars 
4 year. Think of it! 450,000 cars annually at 18,000 feet 
* car or 8,100,000,000 feet of yellow pine lumber sold at 
Purchasers’ price instead of manufacturers’ price. Do manu- 
facturers of steel, iron, dry goods, shoes, flour and numerous 
other commodities sell their wares by such methods? I leave 
it with you to draw your own conclusions as to the effect 
of this on yellow pine values. There are other evils closely 
akin to that just mentioned which need only to be referred te. 


Misrepresenting Stock. 

The temptation to misrepresent stock. It is not an un 
common thing for a mill to receive an order from certain 
Wholesalers with a request to “please omit the grade marks 
on your I flooring, ceiling and siding,” as the case might 
be, and the consequence is that the dealer becomes dis- 


satisfied and prejudiced against yellow pine because it is 
not up to expectation, and it is classified as a cheap wood. 
Unless your acquaintance with a wholesaler justifies 
quoting him it is extremely dangerous, on account of the 
methods they employ. I recall an experience, only a short 
time ago, which will serve as an illustration. A few days 
after quoting a certain wholesaler on a few cars of special 
surplus items we received from a friend a circular that 
had been mailed broadcast to the retail trade by this whole- 
saler, representing to the trade that among several other 
mills he was also representing the Crossett Lumber Com- 
pany, and then he proceeded to list about fifty cars of 
stock, among which were the two cars we had quoted to 
him, and the consequence was that the impression among 
dealers and salesmen was that the Crossett Lumber Com- 
pany was slaughtering prices, and in order that other sales- 
men might be on an equal basis these circulars were mailed 
to the mills to support their claim. Can you imagine a 
grosser misrepresentation or more demoralizing influence, 
brought about by simply quoting on two cars of lumber? 
To condemn all wholesalers would be doing an injustice, 
as we do recognize a goodly number of such concerns as 
ranking high in the development of the yellow pine. industry 
and could in no wise be construed as detrimental to the 
interests of manufacturers; but unfortunately, these are 
in the minority, and to distinguish between these demands 
eareful consideration on the part of those who do not see 
their way clear to market their stock through other sources. 


The Salesmen,. 


The same applies to commission merchants, and there is a 
vast difference between a commission salesman and a sales- 





A. TRIESCHMANN, CROSSETT, ARK. ; 
Sales Manager Crossett Lumber Company. 


man who sells on commission. A salesman who handles 
exclusively one stock, under instructions issued by the mill, 
and is paid per car or per M instead of per month, I con- 
sider a salaried salesman, and, with few exceptions, the 
men who get the best results, in volume and price, are 
working under such a plan. 

There is another class of salesmen who sell on commis- 
sion whose equipment usually consists of a typewriter and 
duplicating machine, who get as many connections as pos- 
sible, and the market with them is the lowest price obtain- 
able, regardless of conditions affecting such quotations, 
and the dominating factor with them is the $5 a car. This 
reminds us of another very important method, that of using 
too freely the typewriter, neostyle, multigraph etc. and cir- 
cularizing eight or ten states to dispose of a few cars of 
surplus items. Such circulars make fine clubs, and there 
are plenty of trained hands to use them against inexpe- 
rienced salesmen. If you must use circular quotations, 
allow me to suggest that you always list your highest 
prices instead of specials. 

I am convinced that the present unsatisfactory condl- 
tions have been brought about largely by the encouragement 
that the manufacturers have given to the class of lumber 
merchants just described, by permitting them to use their 
own judgment as to values. But we should not deceive 
ourselves by thinking that none of the responsibility lies 
at our own door. 

Demoralizing Practices. 


Do you allow your salesmen to accept orders for oversold 
items? We all must plead guilty; but have we stopped to 
consider the evil results from such practice? If you inquire 
among dealers, located in sections where other woods are 
strong competitors, you will readily discover an averseness 
to yellow pine on account of slow shipments and green 
stock, which could be avoided if sales managers and sales- 
men would use more discretion in accepting orders and mak- 
ing promises. Consumption of yellow pine could be extended 
greatly if more attention was given this matter. 

Another practice that has a demoralizing effect on the 
market and one that is inexcusable is the practice of making 


a dealer extreme concessions as soon as he learns that some 
other salesman has just preceded him and taken the business 
at market price. A case of this kind came to my notice a 
few days ago when a salesman representing one of the 
largest concerns in the South displayed his “sour grapes” 
when finding out he was just too late, by quoting the dealer 
a ridiculously low price, and to his surprise the dealer ac- 
cepted the offer and canceled the order previously placed, 
with the result that the mill returned the order; but never- 
theless the sin had been committed, as the dealer went to 
considerable trouble telling every salesman who visited 
him that Low-Priee & Co. were quoting $2 less, and pro- 
ducing copy of the order as evidence. We do not have to 
draw on our imagination very much to percelve what in- 
fluence that had upon the market when sales managers be- 
gan receiving letters from their respective salesmen report- 
ing that they had seen copy of order accepted by Low-Price 
& Co. and could not be expected to get business unless they 
were placed on the same basis. The moral of this is two- 
fold: Do not leave prices unless business is in sight. Do 
not allow reports of this nature to have a depressing in- 
fluence upon you. 

While touching upon improper methods of selling yellow 
pine we are glad to note the lessening of the transit car 
evil which has wrought demoralization and destruction to 
the yellow pine industry, and why should any .manufacturer 
guilty of such methods expect better results than now 
obtain, or codperation on the part of his fellow manufac- 
turers to improve his condition? 

We might continue indefinitely dwelling upon what most 
of us, at least, consider grossly improper methods, but the 
matter of greater interest to us is discovering a solution to 
proper methods. In this also we will encounter differences 
of opinion, but if it leads to thoughtful discussion we shall 
surely profit by it. Among a few suggestions that present 
themselves to me, consider of greatest importance closer 
supervision over sales department by executive department 
or management, and make a study of the necessary qualifica- 
tions to make a sales manager, and do not lose sight of the 
fact that brains in this department are worth just as much 
money to the company as brains in the fillng room. 


Marketing Output. 


How is it possible for a sales manager successfully to 
market the output of a mill without being conversant with 
timber values, process of manufacture, handling in yards, 
shipping, cost of various cepartments, depreciation, taxes, 
interest ete.? Yet, there are multiplied instances where 
mills are marketing thelr output through men who never 
have seen a saw mill. 

To get highest values for our lumber we must be able to 
satisfy our customers, which can be accomplished best by 
a careful study of their needs and then close codperation 
between sales and shipping departments to assure careful 
observance of all instructions pertaining to the order. The 
management should be willing to provide abundance of shed 
room to avoid necessity of the sales department to force 
stock on the market at inopportune times. 

Under normal conditions increased consumption results 
in higher values, and this opens a wide field of opportunity 
for the sales manager, as yellow pine can be successfully 
substituted for other woods that are scarcer, if some effort 
is made in this direction. This also applies to the utiliza- 
tion of short lumber, which apparently has no value, judg- 
ing from quotations ordinarily made, and there are some 
large operators who do not save a foot of lumber shorter 
than ten feet, claiming that to market this would lower 
their average selling price. There is no reason why 5 per- 
cent to 12 percent of the average mill output that runs 
shorter than eight feet should not net an average of $12 
to $15 a thousand if properly worked and properly sold. 

There are three more requisites for a successful sales 
manager which I merely mention in their order of import- 
ance; first, optimism; second is optimism; third, always 
optimistic. These last qualifications, lacking satisfactory 
results from your sales department, are next to impossible, 
for as the mind thinketh so are the prices. 


Co-operating With the Salesman. 


An equally important factor with the salesmanager is the 
man who brings together buyer and seller, and in the final 
analysis the salesman deserves as much credit for the suc- 
cessful operation of a mill as any one connected with the 
plant, and deserves as much consideration from the stand- 
point of opportunity for advancement, financially as well as 
otherwise, as any man in our employ. A mill manager made 
the statement not long ago that they felt too poor to have 
their salesmen visit the mill. How can any mill expect to 
get results from men they do not know and who have no 
conception of a saw mill plant? When a man expects to 
sell shoes or hardware he first undergoes an apprenticeship 
in the factory and becomes familiar with all the details 
of the business, and while the lumber business is much more 
complicated, we expect a man to represent us intelligently 
with no more knowledge than he can acquire from a stock 
sheet and price list. 

If we paid salesmen their expenses for a few weeks’ 
stay at the mill and took pains to familiarize them with 
every department of saw milling they would have a better 
appreciation of values based on costs and could impress 
the trade with firsthand knowledge and represent their stock 
so intelligently that it would not always become necessary 
to make the lowest price to secure the business. A personal 
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acquaintance thus formed also stimulates mutual confidence, 
a very necessary element in successful salesmanship. Such 
codperation will imbue a salesman with an exalted opinion 
of his stock, which is necessary before be can ask and 
obtain full market value for the stock he is selling. He 
should be able to impress his trade that he is not selling $1 
gold pieces for 99 cents. 

Under the heading of “Proper Methods of Selling Yellow 


Pine’ we should not omit advertising. We are familiar 
with what our committee already has accomplished, and it 
seems to me a very shortsighted policy to discourage the 
efforts of our committee by withholding our support. For 
further information about advertising I suggest your inter- 
viewing our friends of the lumber trade papers. 

Much more can be said about proper methods of selling 
yellow pine, and I trust that in the discussion to follow 


points of interest and profit will be brought out. If you 
are guilty of any sins, either commission or omission, con 
fess them frankly and resolve that from this day on your 
sales department will lead a new life, turning away from 
methods that are: improper and taking on those that are 
proper, and possibly our efforts will be rewarded so that 
next year after we make up our annual balance sheets it 
will not be necessary to cancel the excursion trip to Panama 





AT COLUMBUS—“MAIL ORDER HOUSE COMPETITION AND HOW TO MEET IT.” 


{Address delivered by L. E. Gleason before the convention of the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, Columbus, Ohio, January 17.| 


Your secretary, Mr. Hayward, informed me that I was 
to prepare an article on the above subject for the ‘Round 
Table.” It is a tough proposition. ‘How to do it,” that’s 
the question that we all have been unable to solve. But I 
have a few suggestions and experiences to offer which may 
help to open this subject for discussion. 

I belleve when customers come to you with those bargain 
prices the way is to go right after the business, attacking 
their way of doing business, grades and terms. In the first 
place, thelr specifications of the grades are very loose, as 
you will note by the following, which I have copied from a 
list of a prominent Chicago house: 


FLOORING, CEILING, DROP SIDING AND FINISH. 


Clear grade—tThis is the highest grade furnished, the 
majority of the pieces will show one face practically 
clear of all defects, there is no lumber which is entirely 
perfect and slight defects are allowable, such as occa- 
sional small pin knots, slightly torn grain, small season 
checks etc. 

SHIP LAP AND D & M. 

No. 1 grade—There is no defects allowed which will 
effect the strength of the pieces, and this material will 
make a tight surface, sound knots and other defects 
which are tight and will make a tight surface are allow- 
able. 

DIMENSION. 

No. 1 grade—All pieces are sound and strong and are 
tested before being loaded in car. 

Specified lengths, add $2 a thousand. 

All prices are f. o. b. car, Mansfield, La., and orders 
must not be less than 13,000 feet. 

The above specifications you see are very loose, and would 
admit some very coarse lumber. Their weights are decelv- 
ing, claiming for dimension 2,500 pounds. I took the 
weights of eighteen cars of dimension and the average was 
over 2,700 pounds. 

A good grade of “C” finish, No. 2 dimension, an old grade 
of No. 1-common flooring would fill their specifications and 
the dealer would have no trouble to compete with their 
grades and make a good profit at their prices. 


Poor Business Methods. 

They always require the money in advance; you would 
not ask this if the party is responsible. Paying money in 
advance for lumber you never have seen and buying from 
some one you do not know personally would be very unsatis- 
factory. If they can not trust you, you ought not trust 
them. If the lumber comes in and proves to be unsatisfac- 


tory, what are you to do? They have your money and you 
have their lumber and-—there you are. You have no re- 
course, because their grading rules are so loose that they 
have all kinds of loopholes to crawl out, and they always 
get out; they never expect to sell you more than once and 
it is different with a home dealer who expects to see you 
at his place of business again. 

We had a customer come into our yard during the early 
part of .1910 with a catalog and price list, out of which he 
had selected a plan of a house which he wanted to build. 
Ife asked us if we could duplicate their prices, handing us 
the book. I looked over it and asked him what kind of 
material he expected them to furnish, and was told that 
it was to be all No. 1 grades. IL told him we could not fur- 
nish him our best grades for the price named, but we would 
furnish the quantity, quality and on the same terms they 
offered to, He at once wanted to know what we meant by 
that, 

Then we told bim they were to put in *A* shingles, 
which were clear butts, and that the white pine siding would 
be knotty, and so on down the list of material, and at this 
he seemed surprised. And I think that all he knew about 
it before was what the headlines read and how the picture 
of the house looked, and the price they agreed to sell it to 
him for. We sold him that bill and we furnished it to him, 
and for further illustration we used the bill of quantities out 
of the catalog, and several of the items run as much as 25 
percent short. They always turn out that way. 

The minute we convinced him that he would not get what 
ne expected, we had the bill sold, and he felt better toward 
1s and had confidence in what we said. Afterward he said 
to us that if he had bought that bill of lumber in Chicago 
he would have been “stung” right. Just what I told you 
would happen. 

We had another customer who always had dealt with us, 
and we nearly always had to extend him credit, who built a 
barn and without our knowledge bought lumber in Chicago. 
Our railroad agent called us up one day and asked if we 
knew a man by the name of so-and-so; we told him we did 
and where he lived. He said he had a car of lumber on the 
track for him and did not know where to address his mail. 
So I went up the track and looked it over. About two weeks 
later this man came to our yard and wanted to get forty 
pleces 2x10—16 feet on time until he could turn off his hogs. 
And IT promptly informed him we could not sell it to him 


on those terms. Ife seemed very much surprised, saying that 
we had always accommodated him before and wanted to know 
the reason why. He was told that he had bought the rest 
of his bill in Chicago, paying for it in advance, and it was 
not treating us right to ask this favor. He was at a loss 
to know where we got all this information. He said that 
he had to have those pieces to finish his barn and did not 
have the money to pay for them. I sold them to him, taking 
his note on the spot for ninety days at 7 percent interest. 

I afterward twitted him about that cheap bill of lumber 
he bought in Chicago. And he expressed himself in this 
way: “Oh hell! Gleason, can’t you ever forget that deal? 
1 got the worst of it, so let’s drop it.” 
out that way. 


It usually does pan 


Hard to Handle, 


Personally I can see no way of shutting off this trade 
going out to these houses, except to talk them out of it, and 
it takes a pretty good one to do it. Arguments and good, 
stiff talk. Study your man. It takes time, patience and 
sometimes very hard work to land them, but if-you do not 
let go too soon you can generally land him. Head him off 
in every argument he presents if possible. ‘There are a lot 
of arguments to put up to him—paying your money in ad 
vance, their grades and terms. Difficult to match up when 
you are short on any items. And the dealer can not afford 
to sell these dribs as cheap as if he was furnishing the 
whole bill. All retail dealers ought to have an understand- 
ing that when this kind of customers comes in after short- 
ages they are to charge a good round price for them. He 
can not return any or exchange anything he may have left. 

If you find the customer is bound to go away from home 
to buy, tell him to send his money and try it; he can not 
get “soaked” more than once, and his neighbors no doubt 
will profit by his experience. Some of these things you have 
said to him will have some weight and he gets to thinking 
that there might be a possibility of getting “bit.” If you 
get him to that point you soon can win him over. We never 
have been up against much of this competition, but always 
have managed to head it off by a good stiff talk along these 
lines and stay with him until you have convinced him that 
these facts are true, And that you can sell him just as 
cheap and even do better by him if he will give you the 
chance. There is no law to keep out this kind of competi 
tion and I do not see any possibility of ever having one 





AT INDIANAPOLIS—“* CONSERVATION OF THE STATE’S TIMBER RESOURCES.” 


| Address delivered by C. W. Fairbanks before the convention of the Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association, Indianapolis, Ind., January 17. | 


1 have come to speak to you briefly upon the subject of 
forestry ; not as an expert nor as a scientific forester, for I 
um neither. I speak from that observation that I have 
gained from the time of my boyhood down to the present. 
I was born in the woods; I lived in the woods, and I have 
always had an interest in the forests, I have had an abid- 
ing affection for the trees. I know of many trees that I go 
back to look upon that I knew in my earliest boyhood, and 
when one of them disappears it is a source of grief; it is 
‘ike the disappearance of an old friend. 

We all face a condition with reference to our forests 
which is of a very serious nature. We have been wrongly 
educated-——-and when I say “we” I mean myself, because the 
rest of you have been rightly educated. We were educated 
in our early days to believe that the trees were in some 
manner in our way, that the forest was an enemy. And 
in a sense that was true in the beginning. It was neces- 
sary to fell the forest that we might plow and reap. We 
took no thought of the future. God Almighty in his benfi- 
cience had dowered those who lived in the timbered areas 
with a wealth of timber of such a character and extent as 
to challenge one’s admiration. We had nothing to do with 
planting the forests; they were planted by nature and all 
we had to do was go out and satisfy our demands for com- 
mercial and domestic uses and destroy the rest. I have 
helped fell the oak, the wal..ut, the sugar, the ash and the 
elm as you have. Many good trees were piled into the log 
heap and burned. We carried this destructive habit to the 
extreme. Even in carrying on the lumber industry there 
was such a wealth of forest that we took little thought of 
the forests to come. We cut and we did it in a sort of a 
vandalistic way. We destroyed the young trees, which of 
course were the foundation of the forest to come, with 
little regard for the future. Now that has gone on until we 
are brought face to face with the fact that there is in many 
quarters, where there was formerly an abundance beyond 
our necessities, a timber famine. Our increasing population 
and the increasing demands of trade and commerce show 
us very plainly that unless we adopt a new policy the time 
is not far distant when we will sweep away the last vestige 
of our forest areas in the state of Indiana. 

During the last year I have visited some countries where 
I had an opportunity to observe the calamitous results that 
flow from the absence of an intelligent and thoughtful 
forestry system. I have seen countries where there is no 
conservation of the forests and there has been none; and 1 
have seen other countries which I contrast with them where 
forest reproduction is carried on in a highly scientific man- 


ner. In the countries where the forests have been destroyed 
completely the hillsides were eroded, streams are dried up 
and the people themselves reduced to a state of want and 
almost misery. Go into the countries where the forests 
have been swept clean and there you find the least pro- 
gressiye people on the face of the globe. 

| saw some very pathetic instances in Korea, where the 
climate is quite as inhospitable as it is here at the present 
time during a portion of the year. The natives were 
forced to dig into the frozen earth for some remains of 
the roots of plants which had grown during the season, little 
twigs which would have ultimately been trees; these were 
pulled up and burned. 

In China there was a repetition of this condition of 
affairs, although there was a slight effort being made for 
reforestation. The missionaries had planted trees and it was 
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not an uncommon thing to find almost every branch cut off 
und only two or three left at the top of a thirty-foot tree 
The natives in their extremity were forced to go to the 
growing plant to meet their domestic needs. 

In Japan—a wonderful country—there was no finer illus- 
tration of conservation of the resources of nature than was 
to be found there. Every nook and corner not available for 
the highest class of agriculture is devoted to producing a 
tree crop. You will find on the sides of the mountains in 
the most inaccessible places little trees planted out here and 
there by the conserving hand of the Japanese government. 

We have got to do something, gentlemen. We have got to 
take this subject into patriotic consideration. It is one so 
broad in its character that it concerns the lumber dealers 
and the citizens of our state in every vocation. What is 
for the benefit of one community is for the benefit of all in 
a certain degree. 

I wish at this point to thank this association for its 
early expression of interest in the forestry movement which 
has recently been inaugurated in Indiana. It had just 
started upon its career when some of the members of your 
association gave evidence of their interest in the movement. 

Now in Indiana we are trustees in a sense—and Mr. 
Woods expressed in a little different phrase what I think is 
a truth: we are trustees in the highest and best sense of 
aH the resources of nature which, are put into our hands 
After all is said and done we derive our life and happiness 
from the soil in one shape or another and unless we culti- 
vate the soil, unless we keep it up to its maximum of 
efficiency it is perfectly obvious that sooner or later our 
civilization will feel the hurtful results of a contrary 
policy. We must keep the corn lands up to their fullest 
etficiency, increasing their strength for the future. ‘These 
bounties of nature are in our hands for our benefit while 
we use them, and they are to be transmitted by us to those 
who shall follow, unimpaired and if possible strengthened. 
Otherwise civilization in our state sooner or later will 
become a failure. 

It is incumbent upon us to conserve the timber suppls 
‘Timber we understand very well is an important part of our 
domestic economy. low shall we do it? When shall we do 


ii? Everyone will say that we have waited long nough, 
and that the time to begin is now. How shall we do it? 
Through the active coéperation of the patriotic cilizcns of 
the state, who appreciate the necessity of planning and 
planting for the future. 

My friend, Mr. Woods, suggested the important ! ponst- 
bility of the state in the matter. And he spoke vet) wisely. 
As a matter of fact it is the state’s primary and timate 
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duty, but we are perhaps not educated that far yet in this 
latitude. We have not yet come upon those necessitous 
conditions which we shall reach sooner or later to convince 
many that it is really the duty of the state to take up 
the subject in a broad way. The state will be the ultimate 
beneficiary of forest reproduction. We are but mortal; we 
labor but a few years and the crop that we have planted 
passes to the care of other hands. The state is immortal ; 
it represents this generation and the next, and so on, until 
the end of time, and it is very appropriately the function of 
the state to undertake the work. And ultimately we have 
no doubt it will do it, as it has been done in other countries. 
3ut it is an educational process, and we must proceed in a 
practical way as we go along. The initial movement must 
begin among private citizens who are impressed with the 
necessity of action, and the work must be largely carried 
on through their intelligent foresight. 

There are hundreds of thcusands of places in this state 
where trees could be grown today for profit. They could be 
growing into millions of dollars’ worth of timber and fuel 
for the benefit of future generations of the state. We are 
doing little or nothing in that respect. It is unnecessary 
to multiply, to you gentlemen who have given this subject 
study, further illustrations. I can only say that we have 
come to recognize the necessity of doing something. 

I have one thought to which I wish to advert before 


closing, and it is a feature of the work which the Indiana 
lorestry Association has taken up. That is that there 
should be a forest for every municipality in the state. 
Iivery city, town and village should have a forest of greater 
or less extent—fifty acres, a hundred or a hundred and fifty 
aeres, and so on. The forest will in time be a tremendous 
asset. We may go to Austria-Hungary and to some of the 
states of Germany and some other foreign countries to find 
that some of these municipal forests established long years 
ago are a source of pecuniary profit to the municipality. 
‘rom the matured and dead timber is derived a source of 
wood for the needy, for the uses of the population gener- 
ally perhaps, and the surplus going into the municipal 
treasury. We are doing nothing of that kind in Indiana, 
Such forests will be not only a source of pecuniary return 
or profit to the municipality but a wonderfully delightful 
thing to look upon in the future. 

The time to act is now and we may make our appeals to 
our fellow citizens throughout the state and join hands and 
hit upon some intelligent policy and pursue it to the end, 
under which we shall restore and perpetuate the timber 
districts from which lumber must come. There are vast 
areas in Indiana which can grow no other crop so profitably 
as a timber crop. We must interest the people in planting 
the highways with trees.. There are thousands of miles of 
highways where trees could be grown to advantage, not de- 


tracting from the farmer, not subtracting from the pro- 
ductiveness of agriculture but supplementing it. ‘There are 
thousands of acres of eroded. hillsides going to waste of 
no value -to this generation and of less value to the next. 
Intelligent foresight for the future, and an iutelligent 
appreciation of our patriotic duty, compel us to clothe 
them again with forests, as God Almighty clothed them in 
the centuries past, 

It is a great subject, as broad as the state. Now, my 
friends, a word about the Indiana Forestry Association, the 
instrumentality that has been created for the purpose of 
coérdinating the thought and effort of the people of our 
state in this general subject: We are groping our way. 
The way is not entirely clear. We recognize the necessities. 
It is a difficult subject and that inspires us to greater effort. 
One can do a little and a few can do a little more, This is 
a subject in which success can only be achieved by the com- 
bined efforts of the many. We hope that all of your mem- 
bers and all of your wives and children will become members 
of that association. Its dues are but $1 a year and the 
boy or the girl who becomes interested in it will be the 
better for it; the man or the woman who will give assist- 
ance will have the proud satisfaction that he or she is con- 
tributing something which in greater or less degree will 
continue to live and bless the children of Indiana for cen- 
turles and centuries to come. 





AT INDIANAPOLIS—“CYPRESS AND ITS USES.” 


| Address by A. T. Gerrans, of Huma, La., before the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana, January 12, 1911.] 


After receiving the assignment from our association to the 
very pleasant duty of addressing your convention on the 
subject of cypress and its uses, I began looking over my 
records of previous performers along this line, and I dis- 
covered that Dr. Hermann Von Schrenk had, only a couple 
of years ago, given a fine lecture on this very subject before 
the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, accom- 
panied by stereopticon views, showing the methods of log- 
ging by artificial canal, natural bayou and railroad; also 
the manufacture and handling of the lumber. Dr. Von 
Schrenk’s address covers the ground completely, and I can 
not see my way clear to improve on it, and feeling that it 
is new information that you are seeking I decided to jump 
the traces and, instead of talking to you about cypress and 
its uses, to discuss more particularly cypress and its users. 

The Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association has, 
since its birth, been working for the advancement of our 
lumber, sparing no expense to secure the objective point, and 
its members have served loyally on the various committees 
in charge of the different branches of the business. For in 
stance, it is claimed and I believe conceded by all users of 
lumber that for tank and vat purposes cypress has no equal, 
and when we learned that the California Wine Growers’ 
Association, through the National Irrigation Congress, had 
offered a prize for the best substitute for white oak for 
cooperage purposes, we decided that we must win that prize, 
if possible, so a very exhaustive series of tests was made 
by Dr. Von Schrenk to prove that cypress did not either 
color or taint by transmission of flavor the wines in which 
the California association were interested. A committee was 
sent to Sacramento and it carried a complete exhibit, not 
confining itself to statements, but took the original bottles 
containing the immersed specimens of cypress and other 
woods. ‘Chat committee arrived in Sacramento at noon one 
day and in less than forty-eight hours started back for 
Louisiana with the knowledge that if the tests as furnished 
by it proved to the chemists selected by the Wine Growers’ 
association to be correct, the prize was won, and after six 
months we received the prize—a beautiful barrel covered 
with silver filigree work—which we sent to a large number 
of cities to be exhibited in the windows of the chief jewelry 
establishments. It cost us nearly $1,500 to get this indorse 
ment of our wood and spread the news. 

Growing Popularity. 

We have also maintained a department for gathering in 
formation as to the suitability of cypress for various other 
purposes. If you will look at the slips that I brought with 
me you will note the letters of architects, brewers, green- 
house supply men ete., making very favorable comment. 

About three years ago at an association meeting one of 
our members started a discussion on the advisability of 
advertising to the general public the great wood that we 
know we have. His remarks were listened to with a great 
deal of interest and much favorable comment made, but 
when the cost was discussed our minds were not then ready 
to grasp the subject to the same extent as the originator, 
and it seemed to us a rather expensive and problematical 
move. But present at that meeting was a gentleman who, 
while a member of our association, was more interested in 
hardwoods than cypress. He left with this idea working 
in his mind, and having induced four other millmen to give 
the matter a trial, he started the red gum advertising, cam- 
baign which has been such a conspicuous success. 

Within two years the small band of pioneers was joined 
by sixteen other millmen who are now reaping a steadily 
increasing benefit from their investment. Their success has 
Strengthened the minds of a large number of our members 
and, as probably you are aware, we have started a similar 
campaign in favor of our wood, and as far as we have gone 
We can see a very bright future. The fact that people read 
advertisements and read them intelligently is clear to us 
Who are the users of eypress—not the retail dealer, but his 
ustomer. Then the customer is the man we must reach. 
We must tell him of our goods, their superiority over the 
other woods, but we must also be honest with him and not 
advise the use of our wood where we know that such advice 
is incorrect We must reach the user from every possible 
angle, by direct solicitation through the magazines and in 
directly through our friends, the retail dealers. 

We must endeavor to prove to the dealer that his cus 
tomer wants cypress on account of certain inherent value 

in the wood itself, and an appreciation on his part that his 
Money is being better spent by buying cypress than any 


other wood. We must direct the ultimate user to the place 
where he can get his wants supplied, and we must have the 
cordial support of the retailer, in order to successfully attain 
our end. The average man builds but once and we believe 
that the day is gone by when "lumber” is simply “lumber,” 
irrespective of the particular use for which it is wanted. 
Cost is an inevitable consideration; therefore we must rec- 
ommend the use of our wood where we know that the good 
results to be obtained are greater than the possible dif- 
ference in price in favor of another wood. For instance, 
we unhesitatingly advise the use of cypreSs for porch floor- 
ing, even though the cost is higher than yellow pine, but 
we would not advise a man to use interior cypress flooring 
in his dwelling house at a higher price than yellow pine. 
On the other band, for creamery or stable flooring no other 
wood can compete with us in value. 


Activity and Codéperation Necessary. 


toth the manufacturer and the retailer must wake up and 
become merchants. We have in the past taken it for granted 
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Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ 
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that the ultimate user of lumber was more or less ignorant 
of the fact that there were more than one or two kinds of 
lumber, and as long as he bought we cared nothing as to 
whether he had bought right or not. This phase I believe 
the mail order houses have seen, or at least a portion of it, 
and their persistent efforts to artfully interest the prospect- 
ive builder show an ingenuity that is remarkable in every 
way. What manufacturer or retailer ever has endeavored to 
present his side of the case to their customer? 

More than that, we must be allies and help each other 
Our opponents have a long lead, but with united effort I 
firmly believe we can hold our own. Our great American 
Lumber Trades Congress furnishes us with a meeting ground 
where we can become better acquainted and I strongly urge 
that this convention discuss a very important matter, namely, 
the finances of that congress. Nothing can be done without 
money and all associations should gladly contribute to the 
maintenance of that grand work. We can not expect in this 
short time to convince all the doubting Thomases like “Ili 
nois Retailer,” as there are different grades in lumber so 
there are different grades of men; all fill their part in life 
if only by contrast. 

The manufacturer has been accused of controlling the code 
of ethics to the detriment of the retailer. That is not true. 
Ifowever, at the next meeting of the congress, proof to the 
contrary will be offered that will be incontrovertible. 

It is clear to me that the retailer has the best oppor 
tunity to get at and convince his trade of the advisability 
of purebasing at home, but this can not be done by sitting 
in the office and carrying the same old ad in the local papers 
year after year. We must wake up and begin an active 


campaign of education. Teach our customer what he ought 
to buy and teach him why. Let him know that we are in- 
terested in giving him the best for his purpose, and most 
economical in the long run. Follow up inquiries and edu- 
cate the local carpenter to use the stock that will cut to 
the best advantage, and not to ask for a 16-foot plank when 
2/8 will do as well and effect a saving in cost. Yes, even 
#0 so far as to induce him to use odd lengths if it will save 
his customer money. You must increase the purchasing 
power of his dollar or he will go to the firms who advertise 
in unmistakable terms that they will, 

We are with you in this fight. You are our customers 
and, therefore, should be our friends. On the other hand, 
the manufacturer must maintain his portion of the fight 
and aid in every possible way and direct the minds of the 
wouldbe purchaser, house builder or whatever he may be, 
to the nearest point at which he can get the kind of lumber 
he needs. In our short experience in advertising we have 
been able to direct quite a number of purchasers to various 
retail yards, and we have so far found nearly all the dealers 
to whom we have referred customers, anxious to follow up 
the inquiry. ‘This fact has been a source of great satisfac- 
tion to us and we feel much encouraged to continue our 
work, although as you can easily imagine it is expensive. 
We stand ready to furnish all dealers with copies of all of 
our advertising matters for circulation amongst their trade. 
You will find it interesting and true and, further, we would 
be glad if all of you who handle cypress would send us in 
au postal card so that you can be put on our mailing list. 
This will also help us in the matter of referring inquiries, 
as promptness of service pays. 


Committees Needed. 


Since I have listened to your very interesting meeting of 
yesterday one or two thoughts have occurred to me, and 
although I may be incurring the charge of mixing in other 
people’s trouble, still, as a very strong advocate of all 
classes of association work, I feel that you will be willing 
to take the suggestions I make, in the spirit of good fellow- 
ship they are offered. 

My first suggestion is that you appoint a number of com- 
mittees composed of five or seven members; for instance, a 
committee on trade ethics, arbitration, costs, legislation, rall- 
roads, market conditions, membership etc. Try and get, say 
twelve such committees; put men at the head of each com- 
mittee who are workers and have the first day of your an- 
nual meetings after your president and other officers’ ad- 
dresses set aside to listen to and discuss the various reports 
of these committees. You will find that these reports will 
be eagerly looked for and from sixty to eighty-four members 
will be working during the year accumulating matter and 
arriving at conclusions to present to the whole membership 
for acceptance in toto to be modified to suit the views of 
your organization; interest must be kept up and work of 
this kind will surely maintain interest, 

Secondly, I suggest that your committee on cost get up a 
complete form showing the various items chargeable to cost, 
hive same printed and send them to each member, with 
the request that same be filled out once a month and sent 
into the committee and they then compile a statement show- 
ing the variations in the different items of cost, with a 
view of calling individual members’ attention to where they 
are out of line. Seme members hesitate to give these 
figures; ours did when we first started, but your members 
will soo learn that to exchange knowledge will not only 
not lose them anything but will be of great benefit. You 
are in a fight for existence; then the closer you get to- 
gether the better stand you can make, and confidence begets 
confidence, and if you haven't any of that commodity in one 
another, how can you win anything? 

Referring to the suggested amalgamation of the three asso- 
clations, let me give you a solemn warning: Whatever you 
do, do not split on the rock of “identity.” Gentlemen, that 
rock has cost the cypress people millions of dollars, and 
if you are not dead set on learning by your own bitter ex- 
perience and paying for same, take my advice and rule the 
word “identity” out. 

Now going back to the original subject of cypress, permit 
me to state that should any gentleman present wish to 
discuss any point concerning our wood, I shall be only too 
glad to do all I can to impart what knowledge I possess and 
shall welcome the opportunity we manufacturers so seldom 


get. 
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A PROMINENT AND PROGRESSIVE CONCERN. 


Personnel and Product of One of the Largest Lumber Selling Companies in the Lumber 
Business—Begun Business Twelve Years Ago. 


Elsewhere in this issue will be found the full page 
advertisement of the Van Cleave Lumber Company, a 
large selling concern with headquarters in St. Louis, Mo., 
various long and shortleaf yellow pine, and hardwood 
mills throughout the South and branch sales offices in 
New York and Chicago. This is the first of a series of 
advertisements which will appear in this publication 
during the ensuing year in the interest of this concern. 

The Van Cleave Lumber Company has not been ex- 
tensively known in an advertising way, although it is a 


corcern which began business about twelve years ago in 


B. L. VAN CLEAVE, PRESIDENT. 


Rk. M. MORRIS, SALES MANAGER. 


Cleave took an early liking to the lumber business, so 
much so that when he finished school, at the age of 17, 
he went into the office of the Long-Bell Lumber Com- 
pany at Kansas City, in the capacity of stenographer, 
and applied himself diligently for four years in acquir- 
ing the rudimentary knowledge of the business from the 
details which passed through his hands. He then ob- 
tained a road position with the Long-Mansfield Lumber 
Company, a constituent company of the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Company, with headquarters at St. Louis, selling 
lumber for that concern for four or five years. In 1898 





8S. W. MORTON, SECRETARY. 


PROMINENT FACTORS OF VAN CLEAVE LUMBER COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


a small way and gradually has come to the front by 
methods of its own until now it takes its place as one of 
the largest of the several large lumber selling companies 
in thé lumber business, capitalized at $250,000 and with 
a reputation that is as good at a bank as its tangible 
assets. 

B, L. Van Cleave is the leading spirit in the concern. 
Born in Marion county, Kentucky, in 1873, he is still a 
young man, with a business at his back which would be a 
credit to any veteran captain. of industry. Mr. Van 


Mr. Van Cleave organized the company which now bears 
his name. His partner in the organization was his 
uncle, T. R. Van Cleave, who is still associated with 
him, in the capacity of vice president of the concern. 
The original company occupied a small space in the 
Fullerton building, handling yellow pine exclusively, 
whereas the present general offices of the Van Cleave 
Lumber Company occupies the greater part of an entire 
floor in the Wright building, one of St. Louis’ sky- 
serapers. 


T. R. Van Cleave, first vice president of the company, 
is a well known lumberman of sterling worth. He also 
was born in Marion county, Kentucky, and came to St. 
Louis when young. He associated himself with his 
nephew when the latter organized the Van Cleave 
Lumber Company and in the early stages of the busi- 
ness had charge of the Van Cleave Saw Mill Com- 
pany, now out of existence, having been cut out some 
time ago. T. R. Van Cleave is vice president of the 
company and at the same time manages the plant of 
the Winnfield Lumber Company, of Winnfield, La. 

One of the most important cogs in the organism of 
this concern is R. M. Morris, general sales manager. 
Mr. Morris is the man who markets the 10,000,000 feet of 
lumber which the various mill connections of the Van 
Cleave Lumber Company supply him with every month. 
His task is no light one, and it follows that his sales- 
mauship must be of the highest order. Mr. Morris 
began his lumber training with the Floyd, Spencer 
Lumber Company, of Texarkana, Tex., in the capacity 
of stenographer. After a year’s service he went to the 
old Boston Lumber Company, at Selma, Ark., where he 
remained the greater part of two years. From these 
he went to the Monroe Lumber Company, of Monroe, 
La., and put in another two years acquiring a knowl- 
edge of the manufacturing business. His next move 
was to the Allen Manufacturing Company, of Shreve 
port, La., where he put in about three years. Then 
he came to the Van Cleave people, and by close applica 
tion to business reached his present standing in the 
lumber world. 

8S. W. Morton is another important factor in the or 
ganization. He came to Mr. Van Cleave when a boy 
and was taken in largely because of his apparent earn 
estness and his keen ambition to become a lumberman. 
He began the study of the lumber business as office 
boy and graduaily worked his way up until now he is 
the secretary of the company, with duties and respon 
sibilities enough to weigh down an older man. 

The Van Cleave -Lumber Company recently acquired 
the exclusive selling agency of the entire output of 
the three plants of the Bluff City Lumber Company, the 
contract being further cemented by J. B. Rutherford, 
its president, becoming a large stockholder in the com 
pany. The Van Cleave Company is sales agent for the 
following mills, which give it a combined monthly out- 
put of 10,000,C00 feet of lumber, long and shortleaf 
yellow pine and hardwood: 

A. W. Stevens Lumber Company, Chatawa, Miss. 

Eureka Lumber Company, Eastabuchie, Miss. 

Greenlaw Lumber Company, Ramsay, La. 

Winn Lumber Company, Winnfield, La. 

Woodard & Walker, Dubberly, La. 

Arnold-Rodgers Lumber Company, Bivins, Tex. 

Bluff City Lumber Company, Pine Bluff, Ark. 

Clio Lumber Company, Clio, Ark. 

Bastrop Saw Mill Company, Bastrop, La. 

Pearce Lumber Company, Keary, Ark. 

The geographical location of these mills is such as 
to guarantee quick delivery to any market, regardless 
of car shortages and other hindrances of that sort. 
To those who are acquainted with the above named 
mills no further guaranty is necessary as to the quality 
of the stock they produce. 





LUMBER SHIPMENTS FOR WEEK ENDED JANUARY 21. 


From New York City. 
FOR WEEK ENDED JANUARY 21, 


Kroonland, Antwerp—12 packages manufacturers’ wood. 

Foaton Hall, Bahia—138,721 feet lumber, 17 packages 
manufacturers’ wood. 

George Washington, Hamburg—61 packages manufacturers’ 


Ascania, Jacmel—360 bundles lumber, 59,878 feet lumber. 

Oruba, Kingston—-28,118 feet lumber. 

Santiago, Tampico—4%80 bundles box shooks. 

Guiana, Demerara—28,409 feet lumber. 

Matoppo, Shanghai—5,953 bundles shooks. Yokohama— 
125 cases fumber, 41 bundles lumber. 

Drumoree, Buenos Aires—388,639 feet lumber. 

Pr. Bit Friedrich, Montego Bay-——-220 packages shooks 
and heads. 

Cubana, Matanzas—17 bundles boards, 33,029 feet lumber. 

Franctsco, Newcastle—2,134 pieces lumber. 

Clement, Para—1,418 pleces lumber, 81,394 feet lumber, 
260 packages shooks. 

Guiana, St. Croix-—-18,324 feet lumber. 

Ikaria, Buenos Aires—131,202 feet lumber, 777 packages 
shooks and heads. 

Marengo, Newcastle—6,163 pieces lumber, 294 bundles 
lumber. 

Lapland, Antwerp—12,061 feet lumber, 

Ascania, Curacao—896 feet lumber, 

Pr, Ritel Friedrich, Cartagena—16,000 feet lumber. 

Hesperides, Cape ‘Town-—80,334 feet lumber. 

Panama, Colon—22,054 feet lumber. 

Cunaza, Dunkirk—2,008 pleces lumber, 1,210 bundles 
shooks. 

Marengo, Hull—5,051 pieces lumber. 

Havana, Havana—232 bundles shooks and heads; 31,122 
feet lumber, . 

President Lincoln, Hamburg—397 pieces lumber. 

Maracaibo, Laguyara—47 pieces lumber. 

Canadian, Liverpool— 69 logs lignum vitae. 

Guiana, Martinique—79,180 feet lumber. 

Olinda, Nuevitas—531 bundles lumber. 

Pr. Bit. Friedrich, Port au Prince—12,622 feet lumber. 

Ikaria, Montevideo—27,719 feet lumber. 

Albingo, Port au Prince—110 packages shooks and heads, 
52,416 feet lumber. > 

Tapajoz, Rio de Janelro-—88,434 feet lumber—349 pack- 
ages shooks and heads. 

Mineola, San Andreas island—402 bundles shingles. 

St. Paul, Southampton—-362 pieces lumber. 

Guiana, St. Kitts—3,616 pieces lumber. 

Esperenza, Vera Cruz—41,614 feet lumber. 


——_——eeo 


From Jacksonville, Fla. 
FOR WEEK ENDED JANUARY 21. 

Steamer Mohawk, New York. 

Schooner Anthony Nichols, Hoskins-Burton Timber Com- 
pany, New York, 

Schooner Florence M. Penley, Cooney, Rickstein & Co., 
Portland, Me. . 

Steamer Clematis, Brunswick, Ga, 

Steamer Huron, New York. 

Steamer Parthian, Baltimore, Md, 

Steamer Katahdin, New York, 


ses St. Maurice, Cummer Lumber Company, Havana, 
Cuba, 
Steamer Apache, New York. 
Steamer Merrimack, Baltimore 
Schooner Godwin Stoddard, W. P. Cook & Co., New York. 
Steamer Comanche, New York. 


Seti i i i 
From Mobile, Ala. 
FOR WEEK ENDED JANUARY 21. 

Norwegian steamer Norheim,’ Havana, Cuba—86,178 feet 
song lumber. Manzanillo—95,000 feet pitch pine lum- 
ver, Guantanamo—52,488 feet pitch pine lumber. 

American schooner Horatio G. Foss, San Juan—708,8638 
feet pitch pine lumber. 

American schooner Frederic A. Duggan, Baltimore, Md.— 
25,000 cross ties. ; 

American steamer Comal, New York—150,000 feet pitch 
pine lumber. 

British steamer Reliance, Bremen, Germany—200,000 
feet sawn pitch pine timber. 

British steamer Chelford, Antwerp, Belgium—255,000 feet 
sawn pitch pine timber; 70,000 feet pitch pine deals. Lon- 
don—474,800 feet sawn pitch pine timber; 61,788 feet pitch 
pine lumber; 21,950 feet gum lumber; 12,038 feet oak lum- 





er. 

British steamer Canning, Havre, France—147,600 feet 
sawn pitch pine timber; 1,728 feet hewn pitch pine timber. 

American schooner General Whiting, San Juan, P. R.— 
441,308 feet pitch pine lumber. 

Swedish steamer Skogland, Brest, France—6,250 feet 
hewn pitch pine timber; 147,189 feet pitch pine lumber; 
875,916 feet sawn pitch pine timber. full, Eng.—159,223 
feet pitch pine lumber; 84,396 feet sawn pitch pine timber. 

Russian bark Borrowdale, Buenos Aires, Arg.—833,743 
feet pitch pine lumber. 

Italian steamer Giovanrosa, Naples, Italy—485,447 feet 
sawn pitch pine timber; 306,580 feet pitch pine lumber; 
55,500 feet oak'timber; 112,000 oak staves. 

Norwegian steamship Mathilde, Havana—148,251 feet 
nitch pine lumber. Cardenas—20,369 feet pitch pine lum- 
er. fatanzas—126,061 feet pitch pine lumber. Sagua la 
Grande—175,421 feet pitch pine lumber. 

Norwegian steamship Harald, La Ceiba—61,032 feet pitch 
pine lumber. 

American schooner Olga, Caibarien—302,278 feet pitch 
pine lumber. 

British schooner W. H. Bavter, Key Frances, Cuba— 330,- 
079 feet pitch pine lumber. 

British schooner Hieronymus, Matanzas—430,000 feet 
pitch pine lumber. 

British steamer Rose Lea, Sharpness, Eng.—471,401 feet 
pitch pine lumber; 869,905 feet sawn pitch pine timber; 
2,674 feet hewn pitch pine timber. St. Nazaire, France- 
166,852 feet pitch pine lumber; 578,095 feet sawn pitch pine 
timber. 


PABA 
From Portland, Ore. 
FOR WEEK ENDED JANUARY 21. 


Steamship Shasta, 750,000 feet fir, for San Pedro. 

Norwegian steamship Henrik Ibsen, 150,000 feet fir, for 
the orient. 

Steamship Northland, 350,000, feet fir, for San Francisco. 

Steamship Thomas B. Wand, 700,000 feet fir, for Redondo. 


From New Orleans, La. 
FOR WEEK ENDED JANUARY 21. 

Steamship Atlantian, Liverpool—yYellow pine, oak, gum 
one mahogany lumber; staves; ash, hickory and mahogany 
ogs. 

Steamship Cartago, Port Limon—Yellow pine lumber. 

Steamship 7'eras, Havre—Yellow pine, oak, gum, chestnut 
and cypress lumber; pine timber; persimmon, dogwood, pop- 
lar, oak and ash logs; staves; pencil slats. 

Steamship Granaria, Rotterdam—yYellow pine, oak, gum, 
cottonwood and ash lumber; staves. 

Steamship Antilles, London and Newcastle—Yellow pine. 
oak, gum, ash, walnut and mahogany lumber; pine timber; 
hickory and ash logs; staves, headings. 

Steamship Massapequa, Porto Rico—Cypress lumber; 
shingles; box shooks; box material; creosoted lumber and 
crossarms. 

Steamship Momus, New York—216,666 feet lumber; 
staves; heading ; box material. 

Steamship Chalmette, Havana—Box material ; box shooks; 
yellow pine lumber. 

Steamship Jtalia, Cette and Algiers—-Yellow pine, oak and 
gum lumber; oak logs; staves. 

mpg os Wayfarer, Liverpool—Yellow pine lumber; 
staves; hickory logs, 

Steamship Montauk, Hamburg—Oak and gum lumber; 
staves; heading; handles; poplar, persimmon and oak logs. 
Steamship Turrialba, Colon—Yellow pine lumber ; piling. 

Steamship Antilles, New York—200,000 feet Tumber ; 
staves; gum logs. 

Steamship Meavican, Liverpool—Oak, gum and cypress 
lumber ; ash and hickory logs; handles. 

Steamship Dresden, Lisbon—Staves; ash logs. 

Steamship Conde Wilfredo, Oporto, Almeria and Barcelona 
—-Gum and cottonwood lumber; staves. 

Steamship City of Mevico, Vera Cruz and Tampico—Box 
shooks; cypress crossties. 

: Steamship Antaeus, London—Oak and gum lumber; ash 
ogs. 





From Gulfport, Miss. 

FOR WEEK ENDED JANUARY 21. 

British steamer Jrisbrook, Delfzil—Sawn timber. Green 
ock—Sawn and hewn timber. 

British schooner Conrad, Bermuda—-Lumber. 
American schooner Susie B. Dantzler, Vera Cruz— Lumber, 
British schooner Zeta, Martinique—Lumber. 
British steamer Glenroy, Rosario—Lumber. 
British bark Golden Rod, Havana—Lumber. 
British Schooner Leonard Parker, Caibarien—-Lumbe! 
British schooner Edna V. Pickels, Hayana—Lumbe! 
British schooner Advance, Cardenas—Lumber. 
British steamer Hartside, Rosario—Lumber. 


From Norfolk, Va. 
FOR WEEK ENDED JANUARY 21. 
Schooner Townsend, general cargo buliding material from 
Hertford, N. C., to Cape Charles, Va. © 000 
Steamer Montauk Point, for Liverpool, part cargo 105,00 
feet of hardwood and 11,000 feet pine. 
Barge Worcester, lumber for New York. 
Barge Hearne, lumber for New York. 
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MECHANICAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


COMBINED STILE AND RAIL BORER. 

The Wilkin-Challoner Company, of Oshkosh, Wis., 
is continually adding to its extensive line of sash and 
door manufacturing machinery, machines designed to 
meet in every respect the demands made by the modern 
manufacturer. The accompanying illustration shows 
that company’s combined stile and rail borer. The 
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COMBINED STILE AND RAIL BORER MANUFACTURED BY WILKIN-CHALLONER COMPANY, OF 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 


company claims for this machine several important 
and superior features and solicits a careful compari- 
son of it with others of its kind, declaring that its 
superiority will be apparent upon such comparisoa. 
Details of construction and operation may be obtained 
from the manufacturer. 





RECENT ELECTRICAL BULLETINS. 


The following bulletins have been issued recently by 
the General Electric Company, of Schenectady, N. Y.: 


No. 4793, superseding No. 4619, on “Steady vs. Unsteady 
Voltage,” This booklet illustrates and describes regulators 
for controlling generator voltage and for regulating feeder 
voltage. Curves are reproduced showing voltage with and 
without regulators installed. 


No. 4710, superseding No. 4490A, describes and 
trates portable and stationary air compressor sets. These 
sets are mounted on 3-wheel trucks for convenience in 
moving from one place to another. 


No. 4685, superseding No. 4394C, describes belt driven 
alternators of the revolving field type, ranging in capacity 
from 30 to 550 kw. 


No. 4804, superseding No. 


illus 


4617, describes direct con- 
nected poperatins sets. The sets described originally were 
designed for marine work but are well adapted also for 
power and lighting in isolated plants and as exciters for 
alternating current generators in central station work. 


No. 4784, superseding No. 4665. This bulletin is devoted 
to electric drives in paper and pulp mills and contains 
humerous illustrations of electrically operated paper making 
machines in some of the largest plants in the country. 
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NO. 10 LATHE FOR HANDLES, POLES, DOWELS, RODS ETC. MADE BY THE OBER MANUFACTURING 


No. 4809, superseding No. 4576, describes in detail and 
illustrates 4500-volt oil brake switches for panel mounting 
and remote control. 


No. 4807, Sapenpeting No. 4711, describes switchboard 
panels for small plant, alternating current switchboards. 

No. 4785 is a bulletin that should be very interesting to 
millmen, inasmuch as it deals with the electrical operation 
of woodworking plants. Numerous installations are shown 
and special advantages of this method are pointed out. 







THE HALL & BROWN NEW MODBL MOLDER NO. 105. 


CINCINNATI EQUIPMENT IN THE SOUTH. 


A Cincinnati concern has just completed the work of 
installing two important steam plants for sawmill oper- 
ators in the South. Quinn & Co., 715 East Third street, 
Cincinnati, supplied the entire steam plant of the Tensas 
River Lumber Company, of Frogmore, La. The equip- 
ment furnished by Quinn & Co, included two 66x16 


"1 











boilers equipped with flat top fur- 
naces. Quinn & Co. also supplied 
the engine with piping. Quinn & Co. 
are just completing, also, the instal- 
lation of the same equipment for the 
White Lumber Company, ati Elk 
Park, N. C., the boilers there’ being 
of a little larger capacity. They are 
72x18 boilers. 

This concern is getting some very 
nice business in southern and central 
southern territory and is recognized as 
a factor in steam equipment. Besides 
the regular line of steam instal- 
lation, Quinn & Co. manufacture 





: COMPANY, CHAGRIN FALLS, OHIO. 


a number of specialties, including their own patent flat 
top furnace, patent chopping grate and patent spring 
cushion floor plate, all of which are finding favor wit 
sawmill men. 





AUTOMATIC LATHE FOR UTILIZING WASTE. 


The present tendency on the part of millmen to work 
up slabs, edgings and other waste demands special ma- 
chinery for utilizing this material by transforming it 
into commercial forms. Much of this waste stock is of 
a character that readily may be made into handles, 
poles, dowels, rods ete., but the necessities of the case 
require that the machinery for making these articles be 
automatic. 

Illustrated herewith is an automatic lathe designed 
for just this purpose. All that is required of the oper- 
ator is that he pile the stock between the guides in 
front of the lathe and the machine feeds itself. The 
cam pattern is made of wood and is easily put into the 
lathe and the work done by the finishing knife can be 
made larger or smaller by turning a screw.. The taper 
or knob of any article can be made longer or shorter 
without changing the cam pattern. 

Further details regarding this and other automatic 
lathes made by the Ober Manufacturing Company, 
Chagrin Falls, Ohio, may be obtained by addressing 
the manufacturer. 





FEATURES OF AN IMPROVED MOLDER. 


What is designated as the latest addition to its line of 
molders is said by the maker, the Hall & Brown Wood 
Working Machine Company, of St. Louis, Mo., to embody 
improvements the most important that have ever been 
made in this type of machine. In designing this, the Hall 
& Brown Wood Working Machine Company’s new .aodel 
No. 105 molding machine, end view of which is shown 
by the accompanying cut, the maker has tried to put in 
every strong feature ever used in other molders of any 
size, and in addition has devised entirely new features and 
methods of adjustment and operation that give strength 
and efficiency where other machines are weak, It is made 
of medium size, the kind of molder aay: more used 
than all others, but is built extra heavy and strong and 
retains the capacity of a far larger machine, with all 
possible flexibility, ease of change and delicacy of ad- 
justment of the smallest molders, these specifications in- 
suring to the Hall & Brown Wood Working Machine 
Company’s No. 105 moldin 
machine all the advantages o 
other machines and some pecu- 
liar to itself. It is manifestly 
a machine of the greatest in- 
terest to woodworkers, 

The machine is an improved 
type four-side molder involv- 
ing many important new fea- 
tures, and is the widely used 
medium size, working up to 
nine inches wide and four 
inches heavy. Detailed descrip- 
tion of this machine goes into 
minutie of the frame and 
table, the feed, the cutting 
mechanism and adjustments, 
° bearings ete., all of which in- 
dicate unusual improvements in 
addition to the best accepted 
mechanical methods. All the 
parts and bearings of the molder are so proportionately 
balanced and adjusted as to make an especially smooth 
and easy running machine. Internal friction is reduced 
to a minimum, as is shown by the length of time that 
the machine runs under its own headway after . the 
power is turned off.. All the materials and adjustments 
are the best that money and experience can produce. 

As indicative of the general character of the machine, 
the following specifications are given: 


All spindles are FY inches in diameter, machined to 13% 
inches where heads fit on. They are made of the finest of 
spindle steel. 

The machine will work four sides at a passage, workin 
ne Ss 9 tnches wide by 4 inches thick. the table drops 
nches. 

All the cutter-heads have a normal cutting circle of 5% 
inches and the following range of over-swing or depth of 
cut: 

The top cutter-head, 4 inches or a full swing of cutters 
up to 183% inches. 

The side-cutter-heads, 2% inches or a full swing of cut- 
ters up to 10% Inches 

The bottom cutter-head, 3 inches or a full swing of cut- 
ters up to 11% inches. 

The countershaft is fitted with tight and self-olling, non- 
leaking loose pulleys, 14 inches in diameter by 6%%-inch 
face, to run 800 revolutions per minute. 

aan speeds of feed are furnished, 20, 35 and 50 feet per 
minute, F 


Further particulars of this molder, which will be found 
interesting to all woodworkers, may be had upon applica- 
tion to the Hall & Brown Wood Working Machine Com- 
pany, 913-935 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


oO 





’ 
NATURAL DRAFT MOIST AIR DRYING SYSTEM. 


The drying of lumber by means of the Morton dry 
kiln is fully described in a generously illustrated catalog 
just issued by the Morton Dry Kiln Company, of Chicago, 
fil, The Morton moist air down draft system of lumber 
drying is explained in detail and numerous installations 
are shown, with letters from users testifying to the 
successful operations of the Morton kilns and systems. 
The booklet, which contains much valuable information, 
may be secured on request from the maker of the kiln. 
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NEWS FROM THE HARDWOOD FIELD. 








WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 


Removal of Column Plant—-Satisfactory Outlook for 
Business in England, According to Visitor—Box 
Makers’ Semiannual. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 24.—The Memphis Column 
Company, which has operated a local plant several years, 
is moving to Beaumont, Tex. This company has sold its 
lease on its buildings and other property in North Mem- 
phis to E. G. Willingham and the latter is having ma- 
chinery installed for the manufacture of golf sticks 
and other hardwood specialties. Mr. Willingham was the 
owner of the Hardwood Specialty Company, which lost 
its plant by fire some time ago. 

Norman G, Wright, of Wright, Graham & Co., Glas- 
gow, Scotland, who has been spending some time in 
this city and who was one of the guests at the recent 
banquet of the National Lumber Exporters’ Association, 
is of the opinion that the outlook is very satisfactory 
for business in England. He points out that by far 
the greater quantity of hardwood used in England comes 
from the United States and a very considerable per- 
centage of it from Memphis or from the Memphis ter- 
ritory. 

Howard E. Coles, of the Bliss-Cook Oak Company, has 
been in Memphis recently in connection with the annual 
of the National Lumber Exporters’ Association, to which 
he was a delegate. He says that business in his section 
is very good and that the plant of the company is 
being operated practically full time. BC 

Another out-of-town visitor recently was William 
Wright, of the Wright-Bachman Lumber Company, of 
Portland, Ark. Mr. Wright says that last year was a 
very successful one and that the export business is good. 

Thomas McCullough, secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation of Box Manufacturers, has been in Memphis re- 
cently conferring with members of the entertainment 
committee of the Lumbermen’s Club regarding plans for 
entertaining the delegates to the semiannual of the 
former body, which will be held in this city February 15, 
16 and 17. It is expected that there will be about 100 
delegates present and it is certain that one of the prin- 
cipal features of the meeting will be the report of the 
National Classification Committee on umber and wooden 
box integosts of the United States. 

It is understood that the Frisco system will cularge its 
local shops at the time of the removal of its yards from 
Calhoun street to the eastern edge of the city. It is 
given out that about $50,000 will be spent for this pur- 
pose and it is further stated that those in control are 
considering the advisability of putting in shops in this 
city that will have capacity enough to take care of repair 
work on engines. . 

Cc. T. Moss & Co., Union City, are preparing to put 
in a lumber yard at Hickman, Ky. The firm is nego- 
tiating for one of the established yards at Hickman but 
it is suggested that if it is unable to put through this 
transaction it will establish a new yard. 

The Paducah Veneer & Lumber Company has sold 
ita plant to the Lucas Land & Lumber Company. The 
latter only recently removed its headquarters from 
Waverly, Tenn., to Paducah, Ky., and also doubled its 
capital stock. The plant has been in operation since 
1893 and is engaged in the manufacture of cigar box 
lumber and thin lumber of all kinds. It is stated that 
the new owners will put in additional machinery and 
otherwise improve the general status of the plant. The 
Lucas Land & Lumber Company owns extensive timber 
land holdings in northern Tennessee, estimated at about 
40,000 acres, and it also operates a number of mills in 
the area in which its property is located. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


Looking for a Brisk Spring Trade—Active Demand in 
Local Building Circles—Quartered and Plain Oak in 
Request. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Jan, 24.—The mills are running 

on regular schedules. Dealers are looking for a brisk 
spring trade, Indications point to a brisk local building 
demand. The actual shipments for the week were not 
heavy but there was an encouraging increase in the num- 
ber of substantial inquiries that were well distributed. 
The best feature is the increased call for all kinds of 
hardwoods both from the yards and the consuming fac- 
tories, There is a good demand for quartered oak and 
plain oak and the former shows improvement. [rom 
some points come reports of a stiffening of the hardwood 
market. Manufacturers are not manifesting much en- 
thusiasm in behalf of orders for hardwoods for sixty and 
ninety days’ delivery on the basis of present quotations 
and some orders of this kind are reported to have been 
turned down, There is renewed interest in poplar on the 
part of automobile manufacturers. Oak, birch, maple 
and ash are in good demand, The recently reported im- 
provement in the yellow pine market is holding out well. 
There has been a somewhat better call for cypress from 
the millwork factories. 
_ Local lumbermen are preparing to move on Cincinnati 
in force for the approaching annual of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United States on Jan- 
uary 31. All of the large loeal concerns and some of the 
smaller ones will be represented. 

L. B: Johnson, of Washington, D. C., has been ap- 
pointed commissioner of the Nashville traffie bureau. Mr. 
Johnson has been one of the special commissioners of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Charles H. Weakley, president of the Nashville Trunk 


& Manufacturing Company, has this to say of the advan- 
tages possessed by Nashville manufacturers, especially 
those using hardwoods: 


We hardly realize what we have in being located in the 
hardwood center of the country. ‘The hardwoods are shipped 
in the log to mene parts of the world and the manufac- 
tured products to all parts of the United States. Our near- 
ness to the great forests enables us to manufacture the 
goods and go on the market with prices which our com- 
petitors can not touch. ‘Then, when it comes to_ labor, 
either skilled or common, it is an acknowledged fact that 
on account of the superior climatic conditions here, and 
being in this rich agricultural country, the laborer can work 
more hours to advantage and live on less than anywhere 
else. In regard to our trunk factory, we find no difficulty 
in getting into any market with either the cheaper or better 
grades. And the kind of work done here is the kind to 
win and hold trade: 

“Let 


Mr. Weakley said he did not fear competition, 
them all come, for there is plenty of room and that is 
what Nashville wants—more factories.’’ 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 

Prices Remain Stationary but Demand Has Strength- 
ened—Prospects Encouraging—Reorganization Per- 
fected—Eastern Business Said.to Be Good. 

BristoL, VA.-TENN., Jan, 25,—l’red E. Paxton, of the 
Paxton Lumber Company, states that while there lias 
been very little advance in prices in the last few weeks 
there is a decidedly better tone to the demand. 

Charles HK. Paxton, manager of the Hagerstown (Md.) 
offices of the Paxton company, is at the local offices for 
a few days. He reports business in good shape in the 
Kast. The company is running two or three mills, but 
has cut out its lumber at several operations. It will 
make other important timber purchases at an early date. 

J. 'T. Morris and D. D. Hartlove, of Price & Heald, 
Baltimore, Md., have been in this city this week to secure 
i considerable amount of stock for their firm. They 
report business a little slow, but are encouraged with the 
prospects. 3 

The Standard Oak Veneer Company’s plant, Johnson 
City, Tenn., which recently changed hands, is in opera- 
tion, 100 hands being employed. Reorganization has 
been perfected and prospects are said to be excellent. 

Among outside lumbermen on the local market this 
week was W. Il. Bolling, of Galax, Va. He says the 
trade outlook is good in his section. 

J. A. Wilkinson is enjoying a steady trade and his 
operations are all active. 

The mill of Godsey Bros., this city, was closed last 
week. This concern will ship 1,000,000 feet. of high 
grade hardwood lumber from the local operation this 
spring. It already has cut and has on sticks in Bristol 
about 700,000 feet of stock. 

Nearly all the big mills in this section are running and 
all of the operations in Bristol are going full time, with 
the exception of one shutdown for a day or two. Stock 
is piling up on the yards, but it is thought that shipping 
will be heavy by March 1. 

Work has been started on the Black Mountain railroad 
from Galax, Va., to a junction with the Carolina, Clinch- 
field & Ohio railroad at Booneford, N. ©. The new road 
will open up a rich timber region. 





WEST VIRGINIA NOTES. 


Increase in Price of Prime Dimension— Preparations 
for Active Mill Operations in Monongalia County 
—Encouraging Outlook. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., Jan. 25.—With practically every- 
thing sold and with an increase of 75 cents on prime 
dimension since the first of the year some idea of the 
local situation may be gleaned. The mills are reported 
to be running full capacity and only in one instance is it 
reported that there may be a shortage of logs, due to 
unfavorable weather. . 

Peter Carroll, one of the members of the house of del- 
egates from this county, and a successful lumberman of 
this city, is on a number of important committees that 
are requiring much of his time and attention. The com- 
mittees of which he is a member are railroads, private 
corporations and joint stock companies, roads and _ in- 
ternal navigation, and executive offices and library. 

Preparations are being made along Deckers creek and 
Cheat river in Monongalia county for a large business. 
Two plants, one belonging to the Gailey Lumber Com- 
pany, on Cheat river, near Albright, and the other to 
the Elliott Lumber Company, also near Albright, prac- 
tically have been completed and began cutting this week. 
A third plant, at Trowbridge, is nearly ready for opera- 
tion, while the plants run by the Tri-State Lumber Com- 
pany can be put in operation on short notice. 

The Gailey Lumber Company owns about 10,000,000 
feet of oak, chestnut, poplar and other varieties. The 
Morgantown & Kingwood railroad is now building a 
switch to the company’s mill and the engine and trucks 
to be used on the switch are at Kingwood. 

With the construction of the Buckhannon & Northern 
railroad on the west side of the Monongahela river the 
lumber companies’ in that section of the state are ex- 
pecting big business during the year. 

An increased demand for hemlock, chestnut, maple 
and spruce has been apparent within the last few weeks 
and wholesalers and manufacturers feel much encouraged 
as to the outlook. 

The Berwind Lumber Company is about ready to begin 
operation at its large new plant at Berwind. It has a 
9-foot band and will be dependent for its supply upon 
150,000,000 feet of the best standing timber in the state. 
F. W. Hatfield is the general superintendent of the 


plant. This company operates plants at Genty and at 
Minden. 

Bill No. 23, introduced in the house of delegates of the 
West Virginia legislature last week, giving jurisdiction 
to enjoin the cutting of timber, has been reported favor- 
ably from the committee on judiciary of the house and 
is now in first reading. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


Royal Entertainment by Hoosier Lumbermen—Mem- 
phis Challenge to Receive Consideration—Movement 
to Secure Better Switching Service. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 25.—It is likely that a large 
representation of Louisville lumbermen will be found at 
the annual convention of the Hardwoods Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
January 31 and February 1, several members of the 
Hardwood Club having planned the organization of a 
party. 

Local lumbermen who attended the convention of the 
Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association at Indian- 
apolis last week report royal entertainment by the Hoosier 
Jumbermen, Those in the local party included E. B. 
Norman and 8. E. Booker, of E. B. Norman & Co.; 
Edward Shippen, of the Louisville Point Lumber Com- 
pany; Stuart Cecil and J. C. Hunter, of the Norman 
Lumber Company; T. M. and J. G. Brown, of W. P. 
Brown & Sons; R. F. Smith, of the Ohio River Sawmill 
Company; Edward L. Davis, of the Edward L. Davis 
Lumber Company, and D. E. Kline, of the Louisville 
Veneer Mills, 

The challenge from Memphis was delivered by mis- 
take to W. C. Ballard, president of the Lumbermen’s 
Club, an organization of retailers and brokers, and Mr. 
Ballard turned it over to A. E. Norman, former presi- 
dent of the Hardwood Club. The challenge will be taken 
up at the next: meeting of the club. 

Samuel E. Barrand, of New York, and W. FE. Cham- 
berlin, of John M. Woods & Co., were among the east- 
ern buyers in this market last week. They reported 
conditions in their section of the country relatively quiet, 
with good prospects for trade a little later. 

The Board of Trade has taken up with the city the 
matter of securing better switching service from the 
railroads and also the extension of terminal facilities 
which are desired by manufacturing interests not now 
located on switches. Lumbermen are backing the board 
in its efforts to bring these about. 

Politics is alleged to have played a part in the 
filing of a suit against Judge Fleming D. Sampson, of 
Middlesboro, by J. N. Sharp and others, at London. 
Judge Sampson is alleged to have been commissioned 
to buy timber and coal lands for a company in which 
the plaintiffs are interested, and to have reported the 
purchases at figures much greater than those actually 
paid. The amount sued for is $49,751. 

The Kentucky River Hardwood Company, which re- 
cently completed a big saw mill in Breathitt county, is 
reported to be negotiating for additional timber land in 
Letcher county, located on Boone’s fork and the Elk- 
horn river. The company’s headquarters are at Hunt- 
ington, W. Va. It was recently .incorporated with 
$300,000 capital stock. 

Local lumber concerns are among the creditors of 
the Miller & Donahue Lumber Company, South Bend, 
Ind., the failure of which, with $260,000 liabilities, has 
been reported. Suit for a receiver was filed at South 
Bend by the Fullerton-Powell Hardwood Lumber Com- 
pany. 

The general council of Louisville will appropriate 
$2,000 for the Ohio Valley Improvement Association, 
which is getting results in its work for the improvement 
of the Ohio river. 

The Commercial Club has adopted resolutions favor- 
ing the organization of a national commereial body to 
be incorporated under a special act of Congress and to 
represent the business interests of the country on national 
questions. 

John Marriott, an implement dealer of Cecilian, has 
bought the lumber business of Ed Creager and has, taken 
charge of it. Mr. Creager sold out to engage in other 
business. 

It is rumored that the Big Four has secured control 
of the Tennessee Central, operating between Hopkins- 
ville, Ky., and Harriman, Tenn., and that it will build 
from Hopkinsville to Evansville, Ind., thus getting a 
(direct southern connection. 

Local lumbermen have received reports of the plans 
of the Whiting Lumber Company to build a standard 
gage road from Topton to Robbinsville, N. C., a dis- 
tance of twelve miles. Later on a line will be built 
from Robbinsville to connect with the Knoxville-Bushnell 
line of the Southern railway. The company already has 
bought considerable equipment for the new road. It is 
capitalized at $6,000,000 and has bought large timber 
boundaries which will be developed in the near future. 

The Stearns Coal & Lumber Company, of Stearns, is 
making improvements at its lumber plant in Whitley 
county. The mill is operated by electric power. 





FROM THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 24.—M. C. Thornton, siate 
representative, will introduce a bill in the legislature 
turning over to the trustees of the Indiana reformatory 
the state forestry reservation at Henryville, to be used 
as a prison farm. The forestry reservation contains 
3,000 aeres and Mr. Thornton believes the forest reser- 
vation, conducted as such, is a failure. 

The American Motor Car Company has been succeeded 
by the newly organized American Motors Company, wich 
has a capitalization of $1,050,000. J. I. Handley, a 
prominent automobile man of New York city, and ‘or- 
merly vice president of the United States Motor Com- 
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pany, is president and principal stockholder of the new 
concern. 

James C, Gipe has resigned as secretary of the Indiana 
Conservation Association and has gone to Clarks, La., 
where he will engage in the lumber business with J. B. 
White, who is chairman of the executive committee of 
the National Conservation Association. 





FROM SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 


Hardwood Men Have No Fault to Find With Situation 
—Evansville Selected as Next Place of Meeting of 
Hardwood Association. 

EVANSVILLE, INb., Jan. 25.._Hardwood manufacturers 
of this city say trade continues active and that they 
have no fault to find with the situation. The mills in 
southern Indiana, southern Illinois and western Ken- 
tucky have been running practically full time since the 
first of the year. The outlook for spring trade is 
very good. Yellow pine dealers a d sash and door men 
say that conditions ate promising and that they ex- 
pect a very busy year. Prices on hardwood lumber 
remain firm and the demand is very good. Millmen re- 
port they are getting a fair supply of logs. 

Hell’s Neck, near Hazelton, is making its last stand 
as a timber region. Six portable saw mills are playing 
havoc with the seattered cases of woodland that have 
until now defied the*saw and axe. Fifty years ago a 
patch of cleared ground in Hell’s Neck was a thing sel- 
dom seen and land sold from $5 to $15 an acre. Now 
the same land is valued from $100 to $200 an acre, 

The Mechanics’ Planing Mill Company has been doing 
a good business since the first of the year and the plant 
is running full time. Chris Kanzler, president of the 
company, regards the outlook as good. The company 
manufactures office and bank fixtures, sash, doors and 
all kinds of millwork. 

Bedna Young, of Young & Cutsinger, Claude Maley, 
of Maley & Wertz, Frank M. Cutsinger, of Young & 
Cutsinger, Ben Wertz, of Maley & Wertz, Clark P. 
White, manager of the C. P. White Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Nathan Thayer, of Thompson, Thayer & McGowan, 
Charles W. Talge, of the Evansville Veneer Works, and 
J. V. Stimson, well known hardwood Jumber manufac- 
turers, of Huntingburg, were among those from this 
section who attended the convention of the Indiana 
Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association at Indianapolis last 
week, They were fortunate in securing the next con 
vention for Evansville. Sinee the organization of the 
Kivansville Lumbermen’s Club several months ago activ- 
ity in local lumber circles has greatly increased. 

“W. H. Hultman; of the Wolflin-Luhring Lumber Com- 
pany, is in southern and central Illinois in the interest 
of his company. He reports business fair, 

Henry Beckman, well known planing mill operator, 
of Ferdinand, was im Evansville a few days ago. His 
mill is running full time and business is good. 

Fred M. Hills, secretary and treasurer of the Her- 
cules Buggy Works, reports that many of the depart- 
ments of the factory are being operated overtime. The 
company ‘is turning out nearly 300 vehicles a day, and 
expects to do a larger volume of business this year 
than last. It broke all records for business last year. 

A: C. Karges, manager of the Evansville Sash & 
Door Company, has no complaint to make over trade 
conditions. Trade has picked up, road salesmen are 
sending in orders and report the future promising. Since 
Mr. Karges assumed the management of this company 
its business has inereased. 

Osear Hayden, of Clay City, who has been instru- 
mental in securing the Vulcan steam shovel plant for 
Evansville, was in this city a few days ago on business. 
The Vulean plant will be on the west side and ground 
has been broken for the factory. It is expected that 
the big plant will be completed some time in July or 
August. In full operation it will give employment to 
about 1,000 skilled workmen. 

Mr. Bergman, well known planing mill man of 
Chrisney, in Evansville recently, reported trade active 
and said there was a good deal of building going on in 
Chrisney. The block recently destroyed by‘ fire in 
Chrisney is being rebuilt. 


——— ees 


FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


Preparing to Care for Increased Business—Orders and 
Inquiries Well Distributed—Prices Firm—-A Re- 
minder of ‘‘Old Times.’’ 


CoLuMBUS, Onto, Jan. 23.—With the closing of the 
annual meeting of the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers last week the lumber trade in central Ohio is in 
good shape, although traveling salesmen were not work- 
ing their territories as usual. All the traveling men were 
called in to aid in furnishing entertainment to the vis- 
iting dealers and as a result orders were nat as large as 
usual, But the feeling shown on every side is the best 
and practically every Jumberman is optimistic regarding 
the outlook. J 

All are united in the belief that the trade in 1911 will 
be far ahead of that of 1910, both in volume and in quo- 
tations, and preparations are being made to take care of 
the larger business. Stocks in the hands of the dealers 
are said to be small and buying on a more liberal seale 
Will be necessary soon. ; 

. Orders and inquiries are well distributed and there also 
's @ good demand for the lower grades of hardwoods and 
yellow pine. On the whole the feeling in all localities 
he _ and the advances in yellow pine are expected to 
of ee No trouble is experienced from a lack 

R. 8 and collections are reported easier. ‘ 
es che em sales manager for the central division 
ie titter Lumber Company, reports a steady 

every grade of hardwood and cypress. He re- 


ports that orders are well distributed over the terri- 
tory covered by the company and that the tone of the 
market is excellent. Prices are firm in every grade and 
variety, and stiffness has developed in certain grades. 
The year has started off exceedingly well and the 
future looks bright. 

John R. Gobey, of the John R. Gobey Lumber Com- 
pany, says trade looks like that of old times. The ad- 
vance in yellow pine has helped stimulate business and 
orders are numerous. Hardwoods are strong and scarce 
and there is every indication of an advance in oaks in 
the near future. The cypress market is stronger also. 

H. R. Allen reports a better demand for yellow pine, 
with prospect of a further advance. 

H. M. Haywood, of M. A. Haywood & Son, reports 
a ‘strong trade in rough material and finish, Demand 
for hardwood flooring is good and the outlook is bright. 

At the annual stockholders’ meeting of the Price 
Lumber & Manufacturing Company, of Fremont, the 
following officers were elected: George Wehrung, presi- 
dent; A. H. Jackson, vice president; J. Youngman, sec- 
retary; J. M. Sherman, treasurer, and L. 8. MeGormley, 
general manager. 

The General Lumber Company reports a steady run 
of orders, with fair prospect of good business during 
the spring. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


Returns to ‘‘Old Love’’—A Poplar Optimist—Lum- 
bermen’s Committee Promises Royal Welcome to 
Visiting Hardwood Delegates. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 25.—W. 8. Sterrett, for several 
years operating as the Sterrett Lumber Company, has 
closed the office and drawn the blinds, and has returned 
to his ‘‘old love,’’ as he expresses it. He is now sales 
manager for the Farrin-Korn Lumber Company, with 
which he was formerly employed. Mr. Sterrett is well 
known to the hardwood trade of the middle West and has 
served as secretary of the Lumbermen’s Club of Cin- 
cinnati two years. 

W. E. DeLaney, of the Kentucky Lumber Company, 
left Tuesday for the mill plant at Williamsburg, Ky., 
which is now running after a long closedown for want 
of logs. Secretary McCracken says the mill at Burnside, 
Ky., also is running full capacity with a good supply 
of logs. This plant recently has been entirely over- 
hauled, and is now in first class condition. Business at 
the Cincinnati offices is good, 

Harry Browne; well known figure on the hardwood mar- 
ket, says business is not satisfactory at his office. He 
looks for plenty of business in the immediate future, 
however. Mr. Browne is leading bowler of the Lumber- 
men’s Club. 

W. E. Heyser, president of the W. KE. Heyser Lumber 
Company, is an optimist as to the future of poplar. He 
has every confidence in the future of the automobile 
industry. He was the buying agent in this vicinity for 
that trade when it was at its hight, and never flagged 
nor lost his faith when the slump of last July came. 

A meeting of the entertainment committee of the 
Lumbermen’s Club of Cincinnati was held Thursday and 
Chairman Joseph Bolser announces that arrangements 
for the reception of the delegates to the convention of 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States have been made as follows: 

The reception will be held in the main banquet hall 
of the Sinton hotel, ninth floor, and will open at 7 p, m. 
with a moving picture show of ‘‘Logging.’’ Musie will 
be furnished by a select orchestra. A refined vaudeville 
show will follow the moving pictures. Lunch will 
be served. A general social session will follow, 
and the delegates will be shown the time of 
their lives. The entertainment committee will have 
headquarters in one of the committee rooms on 
the convention floor of the Sinton, and tickets will be 
furnished free. ‘‘Come in, tell us your real name, and 
you will be made welcome,’’ so reads the invitation. 
‘<But do not fail to come in, and above all, do not miss 
the reception. If we have nothing else to offer, we 
offer our hospitality; accept and make us happy. If 
you can not find any other excuse for coming, just come 
in and see Joe Bolser’s smile.’’ 

Secretary Lewis Doster, after several weeks of hard 
labor, has everything in tiptop shape for the opening 
of the convention. The meeting of the grading commis- 
sion will be the most interesting in the history of the 
association. The entire program of the convention has 
been arranged to make every minute of the deliberations 
of vital interest to those attending. 

Ferd Bosken, head of the Ohio Veneer Company, is 
showing a remarkable figure of a human head in a slice 
of Cireassian walnut veneer, the outlining being fairly 
distinct in the markings produced by the grain in the 
wood. Business is only fair in veneers, but the outlook 
is very good. The warehouse is heavily stocked with all 
kinds of valuable veneers, and the plant is running full 
time. 

W. B. Hay, managing receiver of the Wiborg & Hanna 
plant, says that business is good and the outlook promis- 
ing. 

There are indications that the coming building season 
will be very brisk, The year 1910 exceeded in the 
amount of money invested in building that of 1909 by 
over $200,000. 


oO 


IN CENTRAL NORTH CAROLINA. 


CuarLoTTe, N. C., Jan. 23.—Recent developments in 
real estate in this city point to an unusually large amount 
of building soon, sufficient to keep contractors and 
builders busy a year or more, 

The origin of these recent deals lies in the recent sale 
by E. D. Latta and associates of their entire city trac- 
tion and gas interests to the Southern Power Company, 
Mr. Latta having recently determined to concentrate 





entirely upon real estate. Since the sale became effective 
January 1 about $500,000 in realty, most of it centrally 
located, has been bought by the former head of the locai 
traction company. ‘Three hundred miles of interurban 
electric lines will be built by the Southern Power 
Company with capital subscribed along the line. 

The large interests building these interurban electric 
lines from central South Carolina to Charlotte and north 
and east 150 miles to Greensboro and Durham have been 
represented at several meetings of the business repre- 
sentatives of several of the largest communities reached 
by the system of lines, and there has been a general 
promise of coéperation and contribution to the freight- 
handling phase of the project. 

Holders of extensive timber and mineral interests in 
the vicinity of Floyd, Va., ninety-two miles north of 
Winston-Salem, together with a number of other stock- 
holders, have organized the North Carolina Traction Com- 
pany, to connect Winston, Salem and Floyd. The presi- 
dent of the concern is A. M. Clarke, of Southern Pines. 
K. L. Kraft, of Indianapolis, Ind., is general manager, 
und Robert L. Walker, of Indianapolis, is purchasing 
agent. The timber lands referred to are in Stokes 
county, western North Carolina, and Patrick county, 
western Virginia, in the mountain sections of the ‘two 
states, so that the road promises to give an outlet for a 
large area of valuable timber products. The First 
National bank, of Lumberton, and H. M. McAlister will 
he trustees of a $2,000,000 bond issue. 





FROM A YELLOW POPLAR CENTER. 


Improvement Looked for Soon—Activity in the Box 
Trade—Banner Year Predicted by One Concern— 
Office Removal. 

ASHLAND, Ky., Jan, 24.—Business the last week, 
although fair, has been devoid of any development in 
demand. Dealers in general, however, believe that busi 
ness will soon improve. 

The W. H. Dawkins Lumber Company is well satisfied 
with last week’s business. Orders are coming in freely 
and activity is noted in the box trade, and, therefore, 
the low grades are in the lead, It has received enough 
timber on the recent tides to justify starting the mill 
on a long run. 

The J. W. Kitchen Lumber Company reports business 
good and is moving a lot of low grade stuff. Mr. 
Kitchen states that the company has done twice the 
amount of business so far this month that it did the 
same month last year, and he says this will be a banner 
year. It shipped more lumber last week than for any 
other week during the last three years, and for the first 
time it is sold up on No, 3 common poplar. 

The Reese-Kitchen Lumber Company reports business 
good, and states that it has shipped more lumber this 
month than ever before during the same length of time. 

The Southern Hardwood Company will move its office 
from this city to the mill at Stafford in the spring. It 
reports a gradual increase in business since the first of 
the year, and expects that 1911 will be its banner year. 

The Wright-Kitechen Lumber Company expects to get 
its mill started in a few days, as it has a good supply 
of logs on hand, and expects to receive enough logs dur- 
ing the February tides to give it a long run. 

The Yellow Poplar Lumber Company finds business 
good. It expects to have its tract of timber at the 
breaks of the Big Sandy cleared of poplar by the middle 
of February. 


FROM CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 





Dullness Prevails in All Lines—Recent Price Advance 
in Pine Cause for Satisfaction—Still Waiting for 
Railroad Buying to Start. 


LYNCHBURG, VA., Jan. 23.—A period of dullness in 
pine and hardwoods is reported practically by all dealers 
and manufacturers in this center. Some of the dealers 
state that trade is not as good as it was in December. 

The rise in pine quotations in southwestern states 
from $2 to $2.50 a thousand feet on all grades is 
regarded as an indication of better prices in all lines 
of the trade when the volume of business begins to 
assume its normal status. Another matter which is 
regarded as encouraging is the belief that the railroads 
are waiting upon the decision in the rate question now 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The Akers Lumber Company is experiencing a period 
of dullness peculiar to this season of the year, but the 
outlook for the year, however, is regarded as bright. 

The Virginia-Carolina Lumber Company notes dullness 
in practically all its territory. The demand for hard- 
woods in its export trade is the only exception. 

The Pierce Lumber Company is having a spur track 
put in from the Southern railway. This spur will be a 
mile long and ‘will enable the concern to rearrange 
methods of handling dressed stuff and millwork. Demand 
for low grade yard stuff is keeping up fairly well. 





FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 


Monthly Meeting of Local Lumbermen—Election of 
Officers by Lumber and Allied Concerns—Furniture 
Concern Expands. 

Granp Rapips, Micu., Jan. 24.—-The Grand Rapids 
Lumbermen’s Association will hold its monthly business 
meeting Friday evening at the Morton house, with din- 
ner at 6:30 p. m. 

The Vilas County Lumber Company held its annual 
meeting last week and elected officers and directors as 
follows: President and manager, W. 8. Winegar; vice 
president, L. H. Withey; secretary, Claude Hamilton; 
treasurer, Henry Idema; directors, the officers, Walter C. 
Winchester, John J. Foster, C. C. Follmer, William 
Savage and Frank 8. Gibson. 

The Turtle Lake Lumber 


Company has reé@lected , 
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officers. James R. Wylie was chosen director to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Charles Johnson, of 
Greenville. 

The Grand Rapids Showcase Company has reélected 
the following officers: President, 8. M. Lemon; vice 
presidents, W. K. Williams and Henry Williams; secre- 
tary and treasurer, KE. D. Young. Additional directors 
are Clay H. Hollister and Robert Lutke, of Portland, Ore. 

The W. L. McManus Lumber Company, Petoskey, has 
changed its business year to end December 31, and officers 
were reélected as follows: President, W. L. McManus; 
vice president and treasurer, George B. McManus; secre- 
tary and general manager, W. L. McManus, jr. 

Carroll F, Sweet, of the Fuller & Rice Lumber Com- 
pany, secured a building permit this week for a fine 
residence to be erected near the Kent Country Club 
grounds. 

The Snyder & Fuller Furniture Company is expanding, 
having secured a larger factory on Kent street for its 
manufacturing operations. C. J. Snyder has been re- 
elected president and G. L. Doty secretary-treasurer. 

The McKenzie Timber Company has reélected officers 
and directors as follows: President, L. H. Withey; vice 
president, John H. Bonnell; treasurer, Henry Idema; 


_ secretary, Claude Hamilton; directors, the officers, W. C. 


Winchester, John J. Foster, E. G. Filer, C. C. Follmer, 
F. 8. Gibson, C. H. Chick, R. P. Black, Benjamin Han- 
cheet and B. P. Merrick. 

The R. C. Fuller Lumber Company has opened retail 
yards in Hastings. Roy Boyes is associated with Mr. 
Fuller in the business. 

Fred A. Diggins, prominent lumberman, of Cadillac, 
and Ben Wolf, of the Wolf-Lockwood Lumber Company, 
have bought a fine piece of property in Grand Rapids 
as an investment.. The property is on the northeast cor- 


ner of South Division street and Wealthy avenue, with 
a frontage of about 120 feet on both streets. 

C. 8. Travis, this city, has sold his interest in the 
Lowell Lumber Company, at Lowell, to John Carson, 
of Lowell, and William Peck, of Hastings. Mr. Carson 
has been in charge of the yard for the last two years 
and will continue as manager. 

Secretary Sweet, of the Michigan Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, is in Bay City arranging for the 
coming state meeting of that body. 

The furniture season will close this week, with an 
attendance of about 950 buyers, or an increase of 100 
over last year’s record. The business placed has been of 
average volume. 


WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. : 

Burra.o, N. Y., Jan. 25.—The rotary cut veneer mill 
of the Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Company, at Cotton 
Plant, Ark., is cutting about 8,000 feet of gum logs a 
day and the company finds a good market for its product. 

The yard of G. Elias & Bro. is doing as much business 
at this season as usual, though bad weather has occa- 
sioned difficulties. The door mill and box factory are 
fairly busy. 

I. N. Stewart & Bro. report that business is looking a 
little better with them this month and that they have 
sold a number of cars of cherry, in which the outlook 
appears to be more encouraging. 

O. E. Yeager states that inquiries, as well as orders, 
for lumber have been more numerous the last week 
than in the earlier part of the month and he expects a 
still further improvement. 

Scatcherd & Son are awaiting logs before starting up 
their operations at the Memphis (Tenn.) mill. The door 
mill at Batavia is running actively, as usual. 











FOREIGN TRADE NEWS 








FROM THE WORLD’S METROPOLIS. 


LonpDON, ENG., Jan. 14.—The chief feature of business 
during 1910 has been an increased import and consump- 
tion as compared with 1909, and, although competition 
has been severe, profits probably have been larger than 
for some time. Probably the most fortunate branch of 
the trade has been that of the shippers, who have been 
able to dispose of their product at frequently increased 
prices, especially for large stuff. Fortunately, however, 
shippers have not endeavored to make too much capital 
out of the improved demand, preferring.rather to help 
to consolidate the market. London consumption shows 
an increase of about 36,000 standards as compared with 
1909, which is remarkable in view of the setbacks to 
business caused by the death of King Edward, two 
general elections, and the continued slackness in the 
building trade, which has been increased by the land 
legislation of the present liberal government. The out- 
look is improving. The forthcoming coronation of King 
George V will bring a welcome stimulus to business 
and, as the general trade of the country continues satis- 
factory, the timber trade must benefit to some extent. 
This is proved by the greater willingness on the part 
of importers to contract ahead at increased prices in 
comparison with those of a year ago. 


Importation, 1910. 


The Board of Trade figures showing the importations 


to United Kingdom ports for the last two years and 
their equivalent in pounds are as follows: 














SAWN AND 1910. 1909. 
PLANED— Loads. Value. Loads. Value: 

{a earres 2,798,922 £7,847,760 2,612,258 £6,469,858 
Sweden ...... 1,217,339 | 3,234,668 1,043,037 2,533,667 
Norway ...... 829,498 1,103,179 897,260 1,220,688 
United States.. 412,814 1,627,438 499,512 1,832,135 
— ree 1,105,545 8,237,588 1,050,106 8,051,227 
Other countries, 129,511 458,561 119,908 362,280 

gotale ..+++-5,993,629 £17,009,189 5,722,081 £15,469,855 

wN— 

REEL 6's clas 0.0 379,605 £ 781,863 420,232 £ 758,915 
Sweden ....... 16,792 26,084 25,617 45,304 
Norway $0,131 63,463 30,988 65,44 
Germany ..... 132,533 392,562 94,482 279,725 
United States.. 164,709 907,160 151,677 820,421 
British E. Indies 86,484 619,374 23,655 897,932 
rare 33,417 259,004 84,045 253,114 
Other countries. 32,957 432,069 20,625 234,750 
[Pitprops}] ....2,820,576 8,136,828 2,626,480 2,928,249 

Totals ......3,646,034 £6,628,497 3,428,161 £5,783,838 
Staves of all di- 

mensions ... 167,208 £ 694,032 126,339 £ 546,187 
Mahogany .... 95,776 785,992 76,202 609,352 
Other furniture 

woods etc... 174,541 1,081,144 196,702 1,182,578 

Totals ...... 437,525 £2,561,168 899,243 £2,338,117 





Grand totals..10,078,088 £26,198,854 9,549,485 £23,591,810 

Although well over the figures both of 1909 and 1908, 
the increase is only a fractional one when the import 
of the last five years is taken into consideration. The 
most striking figure is the continued increase in the 
import of Russian goods} practically the whole of the 
$150,000 standards, which represents the expansion in 
supplies since the low water mark of 1908 was reached, 
having been obtained from Russian sources. 

The last five years have witnessed a steady ‘increase in 
the import from Russia, the proportion of the total 
supply having increased from 35 to 47 percent, while 
during the same period the Scandinavian figures have 
dropped from 33 to 26 percent and the American (Can- 
ada and United States) from 29 to 25 pereent. This 
is chiefly due, first, to the opening up of the huge 
Russian forests, and second, to the greater home demand 
from other countries. 

Pitch Pine. ma Ae 


; Probably few articles have varied; in price so. much 
during 1910 as has sawn pitch pine. ;» The.year, opened 
> j ve 


i 


with a short stock and 30-foot average selling at $17.50 
a load. The decrease in freight rates brought down 
prices with a rush and they continued to drop until the 
bottom was reached in August at $15. In October, 
owing to an improvement in freights, prices advanced. 
This put an end to cargo business, but enabled traders 
on this side to dispose of their stock at a substantial 
profit. By the end of the year business had reached its 
nominal level, with prices at about $17.50 for 30-foot. 
The importation of sawn timber was large (53,000 
pieces). This equaled the figures of 1909, and is about 
5,000 loads in excess of the average of the last five 
years. Fortunately the consumption always has been 
ahead of the import, and the present dock stock of 8,000 
loads is only half the average for the last six years. 
As the stock at shipping ports is small, this year’s 
ec. i. f. prices should show substantial increase. The 
market for lumber has not fluctuated so much as that for 
timber. The import (441,000 pieces) is slightly under 
the average, the bulk of the exports having gone to 
South American ports. The consumption has about kept 
pace with demand, and the stock (31,000 pieces) is about 
the same as it was twelve months ago. Prices also have 
remained steady, although there was a slight upward 
tendency toward the end of the year. 


Canadian Pine and Spruce. 


Although not the smallest on record, the import of 
1910 has only reached 563,000 pieces. The business done 
continues to decrease in the same ratio that prices in- 
crease, substitutes being found in most cases ‘to take 
the place of what is now too expensive a luxury for most 
people. C. i. f. prices have been about $162.50, $117.50 
and $80 for firsts, seconds and thirds respectively, the 
first named having been in the best demand, while 
fourths have been in poor demand through the year. 
There seems no reason to expect any drop in values, 
as the stock in Canada is said to be the smallest on 
record, and exporters are asking an advance on even the 
big prices of 1910. : 

The import of Quebee spruce deals has been slightly 
above the average for the last three years. The ec. i. f. 
prices obtained at the beginning of the year were $51 
for 3x9 seconds, $49 for 3x9 and $41 for 3x7 thirds, 
and there has been very little alteration throughout 
the season. There has been an increased import (635,- 
000 pieces) of lower port spruce, but prices, chiefly ow- 
ing to the competition from Riga whitewood, have 
dropped, although exporters have had to pay more for 
their goods. The dock stock had increased at the end 
of the year to 700,000 pieces, which is the largest since 
1907, and shipments generally should be considerably 
curtailed in the near future. 

Mahogany. 

Business in this branch of the trade generally has been 
good. The import (10,382,000 feet) was again small, 
being about 25 percent below the average for the last 
ten years, this decrease being chiefly due to the in- 
creased facilities at other ports for dealing with the 
wood. Sales have exceeded the import by 1,300,000 feet. 
The year opened with firm prices, and there has been 
a general hardening, which by the end of: the year 
developed into a distinct advance. Although the import 
of Tabasco and Nicaraguan wood has fallen off, this 
has been counterbalanced by increased arrivals from 
Honduras and Cuba, and an excellent business has been 
done in Gaboon (African) wood, due to the compara- 
tively high prices obtained for low class African, The 
first hand stock carried over to 1911 is only 350,000 feet, 
the bulk of which consists of a cargo of Cuban, now 
being discharged. The dock stock is under 6,600 logs. 
This is the lowest figure for over twenty years and 50 
percent below the average for the last ten years. The 
prospect for shippers therefore is particularly good, as 


there is very little wood afloat, and the demand is 
likely to continue excellent. On this side a further 
rise in prices seems inevitable in the near future. 


American Hardwoods. 


There has been a steady import of walnut lumber, 
the bulk of which has consisted of the lower grades, and 
prices generally have ruled low. Further shipments of 
lower grade planks and boards should not be made, but 
fresh supplies of prime wood would come to a good 
market, inch boards being worth $105 a thousand feet. 
The log business is now restricted to very small dimen- 
sions and only prime veneer wood is in request at $1 a 
foot, cube caliper measure. 

There was a decreased import of quartered oak planks 
and boards during 1910 owing to the high prices asked 
by shippers, which has resulted in Austrian wood taking 
their place to a large extent. The bulk of the import 
has consisted of prime wood, which is the only variety 
in demand. <A good business has been done in planks 
through the year and there is still a good prospect for 
prime and good medium grades. A large business has 
been done in boards, but here again the competition of 
the European article has been felt. 

Arrivals of prime whitewood (poplar) lumber never 
have been equal to the demand, and prices have ruled 
high in consequence. There has also been a big call for 
medium and clear saps. Culls have been shipped too 
heavily, and sales have been difficult to make except at 
very low figures. Prospects for shipments of better 
class wood are excellent. 

In satin walnut (red gum) the chief demand has been 
for wood of good medium grade, of which the import 
has never been large, and stocks are now very small, 
especially of inch wood, and better prices could be 
obtained for fresh imports. 

There have been no fresh arrivals of Californian red- 
wood into London during 1910, but the present stock is 
sufficient for immediate requirements. Maple boards 
have not been in so large a request as in 1909, the de- 
mand for skating rink purposes having almost died out. 
The outlook for tupelo is better, and further shipments 
can be recommended. 





CANADIAN TRADE NEWS. 











FROM A BIG CANADIAN MILL POINT. 


Pulp Plants Closed by Lack of Water Power Due to 
Cold Weather—Typhoid Fever Epidemic—Planing 
Mills Resume Operation. 


HULL, QUE., Jan, 21.—A spell of intense cold weather 
has shut off water power on the Ottawa river. The E. B. 
Eddy Company, of Hull, has almost abandoned pulp 
grinding, awaiting a rise in the river. On the opposite 
shore, J. R. Booth is in a similar condition. The closing 
of the large pulp plants of these concerns will have a 
very early effect on the output of paper. There is a 
possibility of 2,000 men being thrown idle in a few days. 
There is no record of such a situation developing in mid- 
winter ever before. The explanation lumbermen offer is 
that the cold came so suddenly small streams that fed 
the Ottawa river were suddenly ice-blocked. The effect 
was soon to lower the main waterway two feet. While 
frost is the immediate cause of the trouble it is con- 
tended by river experts that conservation works on the 
upper Ottawa would provide a flow of water sufficient 
to maintain power in winter as well as in summer. An 
incidental result of the low water is an epidemic of 
typhoid fever in the twin cities of Hull and Ottawa, 
represented by 200 cases. 

Shanty operations are being rushed under most favor- 
able conditions. Cold weather helps the roads and haul- 
ing is very active. J. R. Booth has 400 teams engaged. 

Mill and shipping culls are moving faster than at this 
time last year. Dealers assert that the market is prom- 
ising and that as soon as the terms of the reciprocity 
treaty between Canada and the United States are known 
there will be no slackness in the market. It is the ex- 
pectation that lumber will be placed on the free list. 

Contracts with British buyers have been closed at an 
advance on last year’s figures for No. 1 deals. High 
class lumber promises to be scarce and an all round ad- 
vance of from 10 to 15 percent on existing high quota- 
tions is looked for by many. 

Planing mills have resumed brisk operations after 4 
period devoted to repairs. Building operations are active 
and the demand for interior finishing for houses is keen. 
None of the mills were able to close for more than @ 
fortnight. ‘Two new planing mills will be opened near 
Hull in the spring. Gilmour & Hughson, lumber manu- 
facturers, Hull, are installing band saws in their mills 
to take the place of circular saws. 





NOTES FROM MONTANA. 

WINNIPEG, MAN., Jan. 16.—One of the features in the 
lumber trade outlook in the prairie provinees is that 
stocks in retail yards are less than they were at the 
beginning of last year. One prominent lumberman 
estimates that in the 1,000 retail lumber yards in these 
provinces, outside of Winnipeg, there is an average stock 
of 210,000 feet for each yard, or a total of 310,000,000 
feet. In addition to this it is figured that the twenty- 
seven yards in Winnipeg have a total of 40,000,000 feet, 
making the total stock on hand in the three provinces 


350,000,000 feet. This is only about 85 percent o! the 
total on hand at the corresponding period a year ago, @ 
difference of 55,000,000 feet. With stocks smaller than 
a year ago, and the building outlook even better, mi!!men 
are fairly confident that 1911 will be a brisk one in ‘elt 
line. 
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CENTRAL SOUTH SITUATION. 








CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


Searching Out Weak Price Spots in Yellow Pine—Re- 
cent Advances in Cypress Sticking—Breaking Big 
Log Jam. 


NEW ORLEANS, La., Jan. 23.—The week has not 
brought a great deal of change in market conditions and 
manufacturers are still getting more comfort out of the 
prospect than out of actual business. Nevertheless, some 
progress seems to be making in the way of improved de- 
mand and prices. Buyers of yellow pine are said to be 
floating the greater part of the inquiries in an effort to 
search out weak spots in the price. Local manufacturers 
say January advances are fairly well held and that 50 
cents, 75 cents and on one or two items as high as $1.50 
more are obtainable than the same stock would have 
brought during the latter part of last year. One of the 
main difficulties in keeping quotations steady is said 
to be the minimized call for car stock and railroad ma- 
terial. Once the railway people get into the market it 
is believed that a perceptible improvement all around 
will follow. ‘The exporters are holding up their end and 
to some extent this is relieving the pressure on the do- 
mestic market, which naturally is restricted at this season. 

Cypress manufacturers report a fair business only, but 
say that recent advances are sticking and call the out- 
look very good. They are getting a lot of inquiries, too, 
but report that these, unlike the yellow pine ones, are 
due rather to the interest in the wood stimulated by their 
advertising campaign than to any attempt to hammer 
down prices. New markets are opening to cypress 
steadily, and of late there is some improvement to the 
call and inquiries for lower grade stock. Inquiries as to 
car supply has developed no complaint of shortage. 

The work of breaking the big log jam in the Pas- 
cagoula river above Moss Point was begun the latter 
part of last week and has attracted a good many log 
men from the upper reaches of the river, who have logs 
to look after. A recent dispatch from Pascagoula in- 
timated that it might take ten days to clear the river. 
Pascagoula folk, including the lumbermen in that dis- 
trict, are jubilant over receipt of a telegram from Con- 
gressman Bowers, informing them that the board of 
engineers at Washington has ordered a survey of the 
Pascagoula river preliminary to securing a 21-foot chan- 
nel from Moss Point to Horn island. 

Annual reports on the operations of the New Orleans 
public belt system, submitted at the January meeting 
of the Belt commission last week, showed a net loss of 
$2,002 for the year’s operations. The total number 
of cars handled was 114,175; total receipts $157,299. 

Announcement of the completed organization of the 
New Orleans Casualty Company, capitalized at $150,- 
000, was made last week. It is organized, principally 
by lumbermen, to provide accident and employers’ lia- 
bility insurance. ‘The officers and directors are R. N. 
Sims, of the Bank of Donaldsonville, president; L. M. 
Pool, of the Hilbernia Bank & Trust Company, New 
Orleans, vice president; John Dibert, of the Lutcher- 
Moore Cypress Company, vice president; A. ‘I’. Gerrans, 
St. Louis Cypress Company, secretary; G. Allen Barnet, 
Baldwin Lumber Company, Baldwin, La.; J. A. Bel, J. A. 
Bel Lumber Company, Lake Charles; John Deblieux, Le- 
vert ,Lumber & Shingle Company, Plaquemine; H. B. 


Hewes, Jeanerette Lumber & Shingle Company, 
Jeanerette; L. H. Price, Ramos Lumber Company, 
Ramos; J. F. Wigginton, Bowie Lumber Company, 


Bowie; Frederick Wilbert, A. Wilbert Sons Lumber & 
Shingle Company, Plaquemine, and C. 8. Williams, of 
the I’, B. Williams Cypress Company, Patterson. It will 
probably be several weeks before the company estab- 
lishes its offices and enters business. 

This week Fred Grace, state register of lands, acting 
for the Louisiana conservation commission, will send to 
the parish tax collectors the blank forms to be used in 
collection of the conservation tax. There are a number of 
blanks, including affidavits to be signed by the manufac- 
turers or producers, reports to be forwarded to the sec- 
retary of state and receipts to be issued by the collec- 
tor. The new conservation law has been attacked as 
unconstitutional by representatives of the oil and gas 
interests at Shreveport, but the conservation commission 
evidently is confident that the law will be upheld. 

J. A. Hilliard, manager of the Louisiana Red Cypress 
Company, has gone to Kansas City to attend the South- 
Western convention. The following sales representatives 
of the same company are also expected to attend the 
annual: ©, A. Pratt, Kansas City; C. P. Stockdell, 
Northern Missouri; Alex Dickey, Mulberry, Kan.; John 
B. Moore and Bert Stephenson, Wichita, Kan.; H. M. 
Humphrey, Lincoln, Neb.; G. C. Williams, Enid, Okla. ; 
and T. H. Cook, Oklahoma City. 





ARREST ON CHARGE OF FRAUD. 


,__ [Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 
New Orugans, La., Jan. 24.—Carl Georg was ar- 
raigned in the first city criminal court this morning and, 
Pleading not guilty to the charges brought against him, 
Was placed under bond. He was arrested Monday on 
Weiavits filed last week by J. H. Hinton, of the Hinton- 
White Company, who has preferred charges of obtaining 
money on false pretenses. 
“is “ trouble grew out of a transaction in export lum- 
P ast year, the shipments being made to Hamburg. 
“Toeeedings were instituted in the federal courts last 
ag being brought by the importers who charged that 
Ne stock shipped was not of contract grade. 

The Hinton-White Company made the shipment and its 


officers are defendants jointly with Georg in earlier suits. 
Mr. Hinton charged that Georg misrepresented the grade 
and so obtained money under false pretenses. eorg 
declares that the acceptance of the stock by the Hinton- 
White Company relieved him of all responsibility. The 
Hinton-White Company permitted Georg to bill the goods 
through to Hamburg without inspection, it is claimed. 
The matter has caused a great deal of interest through- 
out export circles of the South and it would seem now 
that it is in fair way of reaching final adjustment. 





SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA LUMBER NEWS. 


Orders for Assorted Stocks Being Placed—Sudden 
Upward Turn to Export Trade—Heavy Shipments 
to Mexico—Activity in New Oil Field. 

LAKE CHARLES, La., Jan. 26.—While there is still a 
very fair demand for most grades of yellow pine, the 
market as a whole can hardly be said to be as active 
as it was two weeks ago. Most of the bookings now 
being made by sales agents are for small lots, but 
owing to the depleted stocks in most of the western 
distributing centers, many orders for assorted stocks 
are being placed. The railroads have been asking for 
prices, but so far as is known, no orders of any conse- 
quence have been placed by any of the big lines 
within the last two weeks. A letter received = one 
of the local mills from the purchasing agent of a big 
southern railroad says that there is every reason to 
believe that great activity in repairing will be evi- 
denced within the next sixty days and that his line, 
together with a number of subsidiary ones, will then 
be in the market for large lots, particularly heavy 
timbers. 

Export grades have taken a sudden upward turn. 
Export agents are of the opinion that looked-for ac- 
tivity in their line of business is about to make itself 
felt. Letters from the old country indicate that there 
is a much better feeling prevailing, particularly in Ger- 
many, and that a revival in business is confidently ex- 
pected within a very short time. 

Shipments to Mexico have been more than usually 
heavy during the last ten days. Through Beaumont 
Orange and Sabine Pass more than 2,000,000 feet o 
timber has gone forward to Mexican points. The Lake 
Charles mills have not had a great deal of this busi- 
ness, owing to the better shipping facilities of the 
Texas ports. The completion of the Intercoastal canal, 
however, which is now being rushed, will make it pos- 
sible for the mills in eastern Louisiana to become very 
strong competitors for the Mexican business. Most of 
the Mexican shipments now being made out of Lake 
Charles are by rail via El Paso and Eagle Pass, Tex. 

The demand for cypress remains about the same, 
though some of the mills report that business is hardly 
up to what it has been. Almost all of the cypress mills 
in southwestern Louisiana, nevertheless, are running 
full time. 

Louisiana and Texas demand has been very much 
better than was expected both for pine and cypress, 
The backbone of winter has been-broken and the farm- 
ers are preparing for the spring and summer planting, 
thus stimulating the situation locally. Added to this 
the Lake Charles mills have profited greatly by the dis- 
covery and development of the now famous Vinton oil 
field. Monday of this week forty carloads of lumber 
were on the sidings at that little station, and almost 
as many cars have been received there daily for some 
weeks. Hundreds of derricks, shacks, stores, houses, 
and other buildings are being hastily erected. Mam- 
moth cypress tanks are being built in all parts of the 
field, and never before in the history of any oil field in 
the entire South has a scene of greater activity char- 
acterized development—Beaumont not excepted. More 
than seventy-five wells have been started, some of 
which are now gushers, and over 2,000 men are at work 
on the field. The oil field, which is still a city with- 
out a name, will have a population of more than 4,000 
within less than a month if the present rapid devel- 
opment continues. Lake Charles and Orange lumber 
mills are shipping the most of the lumber used in the 
buildings now being constructed. 

The ship building plants of Lake Charles are being 
taxed to their capacity in getting out the work placed 
with them as fast as it is needed. The Clooney Con- 
struction Company, south of the city, though working 
over 200 experienced men, finds it impossible to take 
all of the work offered. Mammoth barges are being 
built for companies in Galveston, New Orleans, Pen- 
sacola and Havana. Two barges — last week 
were towed to Havana, where they will be used in the 
freight service between that city and Key West. 

The steamship Nicaragua arrived in Orange Mon- 
day from a successful trip to Tampico, Mex., where it 
delivered a cargo of 365,000 feet of yellow pine lumber 
shipped by the Lutcher-Moore mill. The ship is now 
being reloaded and will go forward this week with 
another heavy cargo from the ‘mill consigned to the 
same port. 

Two prominent Lake Charles lumbermen were kept 
away from their offices this week doing work for the 
state. They were Col. 8. T. Woodring, vice president 
and general manager of the Long-Bell Lumber Com- 
pany, and George W. Law, of the Locke-Moore mill. 
Both were drawn as grand jurors. 

The Bay Side plantation, near Adeline, which for 
the last sixty years has been recognized as one of the 
greatest sugar plantations in the world, is rapidly 
being cut up into small'farms. This week a solid 
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“wo Smith 


A new book by “ the lumberman poet.” 
A prose book, full of humor. 


The funniest book ever written about the 
lumber business. 


(Or any other business.) 
Wisdom, in the garb of wit. 
Wit, in the guise of wisdom. 
Shows the sunny side of lumbermen’s troubles. 
Just hard sense and laughs. 
Price—one dollar, even, postpaid. 
(A dollar bill will do.) 
Published by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


315 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


Dant & Russell 


INCORPORATED 
Correspondence solicited. 
WHOLESALE 


LUMBER 


Car and Cargo Shippers. 


Oregon Pine 


(Douglas Fir) 














837 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 


















































Successful 
Business Men 


owe their prosperity largely to the fact that they 
keep in ie touch with every phase of their 
business. We make it part of our business 
to systematize book-keeping methods so as to 
save labor and time and place you in easy 
touch with the conditions of any department. 
We solicit correspondence and will be pleased to 
give any information desired about our service. 


The International Audit Co. 


413 Merchants Loan & Trust Building 
CHICAGO 
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[por FINANCIAL Oe 


WE MAKE LOANS 
TO LUMBERMEN 


In amounts of 


$150,000 to $5,000,000 


Secured by first mortgage on 


TIMBER LANDS. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


Clark L. Poole & Co. 


600 Commercial Nat’l Bank Blidg., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 























Timber Bond Issues 


PURCHASED OUTRIGHT 


Proceeds can be used to enlarge 
plant, buy additional timber, 
refund indebtedness, etc. 





Bonds Payable Serially at Definite Periods 





Correspondence Invited 


Charles M. Smith & Company 


First National Bank Building CHICAGO 

















CASH FOR HIGH GRADE 
TIMBER BONDS 


If you propose bonding your timber and 
plants, the first consideration should be the 
counsel and advice of a banker familiar with 
your particular necessities. 


We invite your correspondence. 


FARSON, SON & CO., 
Bankers 
Established Thirty Years 


CHICAGO 
First Wat’l Bank Bidg. 
NEW YORK 
21 Broad Street 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
Chicago Stoek Exchange 
Chicago Board ot Trade 
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American Credit demi 
Co. of New York. 


| CAPITAL, FULL PAID, 1,000,000, 











S. M. PHELAN, Pres. 


) 302 Broadway, 


Pierce Building, 
NEW YORK. 


ST. LOUIS. ten®” 


CHICAGO. 


Insures Manufacturers and Wholesaleys 
against excessive annual loss through 
insolvency of customers. 
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trainload of homeseekers arrived from Nebraska and 
over 2,000 acres in small tracts were disposed of. All 
of the timber on the plantation has been sold to the 
different cypress mills in that part of the state. 

The Hodge Fence Company of Lake Charles is turn 
ing out some of the finest specimens of yellow pine 
fencing it has ever manufactured. The company is 
working a full force of men, running regularly. The 
Chanelle Fence Factory is a!so running, shipping one 
order to Texas this week which would enclose two 
square miles if set up. 

EK. P. Fox, of Lake Arthur, general manager of the 
Jennings, Lake Arthur & Northern railroad, which is 
being built northward from Lake Arthur through Jen- 
nings and thence through the timber belt of northern 
Caleasieu parish, said this week that 111 miles of grad- 
ing between Lake Arthur and Jennings had been com- 
pleted and that track-laying will begin at once. This 
new line will open up a new pine territory and a num- 
ber of saw mills will be built as soon as the road is 
completed. 

High water in all southern streams is helping the 
lumbermen to get down a large supply of raw material. 
The Caleasieu, Sabine and Neches rivers now contain 
more logs than they have held in many years. The 
Orange mills particularly have been very fortunate in 
this respect, large rafts and booms arriving daily from 
the headwaters of these streams, 


, 





ON MISSISSIPPI SOUND. 


Substantial Increase in Sawn Timber Values Expected 
—Foreign Buyers Diverting Trade from the United 
States—The Pitch Pine Trade. 

GuLrrort, Miss., Jan. 23.—-Manufacturers gf sawn 
timbers report themselves unable to book orders for this 
class of stock; not only is this the case on inquiries sent 
them by shipper for forward delivery, but many are not 
in position to accept orders for early delivery. This 
shows, more or less conclusively, a depleted condition of 
sight stocks and an apparent unwillingness to close con 
tracts until trade conditions have improved. With sup- 
plies in the United Kingdom and continent generally at 
lower ebb than for some time and with an inerease in 
inquiry on a broader need basis than at a corresponding 
period during some of the past years, it seems safe to 
predict a substantial increase in values. Lately more 
attention has been given by the manufacturers, who 
have been affected most seriously by a slump in pitch 
pine sales, to production, and successful efforts have 
been made to keep stocks well within the margin of de- 
mand, which reacts to their benefit both in the conserva- 
tion of material and in increases of value resulting from 
a conservative attitude toward the market. That such 
action on the part of the manufacturers is, however, 
somewhat tardy is evidenced by the fact that foreign 
buyers of sawn timbers are taking smaller quantities of 
stocks each year and are diverting their business to other 
countries more and more as the conditions attendant 
upon trade with the United States become more and 
more severe. ‘The more progressive manufacturers evi- 
dently do not look to unusually high values but to those 
of such extent as to result in a reasonable increase in 
profits and assure the establishment of better trade con- 
ditions. 

The pitch pine trade with the continent is not in the 
most promising condition, principally because the greater 
part of this business is handled through concerns lo- 
cated in United Kingdom ports. Were 100 percent of 
the pine needs of this section filled direct, the Gulf 
coast shippers likely would have had a substantial in- 
crease in contracts. JIowever, inquiries coming directly 
into shippers’ hands have increased somewhat and a 
gradual increase in actual business is noted. Reports 
from Rotterdam, Hamburg and Havre and other conti- 
nental pitch pine ceuters show prospects for excellent 
business, one concern having booked shipments to the 
amount of 20,000,000 feet, which does not take into con- 
sideration possibilities of further orders during the com- 
ing eleven months. Freights continue to be a factor in 
c.i. f. quotations and; undoubtedly, buyers are holding as 
much as possible of their business for later shipment im 
expectation of lower rates, resulting in a smaller quan- 
tity of business coming into shippers’ hands. At the 
same time prices on sawn and hewn stocks, f. 0. b. port 
of loading, are somewhat in excess of buyers’ ideas and 
some time will be required to adjust this difference of 
opinion. Meantime, consumption of stocks at Liverpool, 
Manchester, Neweastle-on-Tyne and London as well as 
the principal continental ports continues to grow and 
demand for superior woods is increasing. As usual, there 
is a difference in prices for sawn and hewn stocks at the 
different ports, but generally values remain steady, rang- 
ing from 23 to 24 cents a cubie foot, basis of forty eubie 
feet. Records show an occasional higher price for 
prompt delivery. Demand for sawn timbers appears to 
be good with supply uncertain. Hewn timbers range in 
price from 21 to 22 cents a cubie foot, basis of 100 
cubic feet. Demand for this class of material is appar- 
ently small, with supplies in much better proportion than 
is the case with sawn stocks. 


Mediterranean. 


Demand, in view of the decrease in stocks at Mediter- 
ranean ports, has increased. Primes for the Italian mar- 
ket, for forward delivery, are quoted at from $17 to $19 
a thousand, with the supply slightly within the margin 
of demand. A few sales have been made at figures 
slightly in excess of those quoted, but not in sufficient 
quantity to establish higher prices. The prices given 
cover material from inch to 5 inches in thickness by 8 
inches and wider. Primes for Mediterranean French 
ports vary from $30 to $33 a thousand feet for eleven 
inches and wider stocks, with nine inches at less values. 





Inquiry from buyers in position to place stocks at Alex- 





andria is in larger volume and the prospects are for 
better business, with competition for this trade very keen. 
West Indies. 

Inquiry from this section continues active, particu- 
larly from Porto Rico, Cuba and some of the Windward 
islands, principally Martinique. The shippers of the Gulf 
coast are making strong bids for the trade with the 
Windward islands and competition is much stronger than 
during the period when shipments were in very small 
quantity. Porto Rico continues a steady market and 
promises to continue imports of pitch pine when other 
islands will have become overstocked from too rapid im 
portation, Of the two markets Porto Rico is stronger, 
in proportion to the quantities of lumber and timbers 
purchased, than Cuba. 

South America. 

The manufacturers have succeeded in maintaining val 
ues but business apparently is checked to some extent by 
searcity of tonnage and resultant high freight rates. 
The prospects are for better business with the large 
ports of this section in view of the improvement in gen 
eral business conditions and the fact that consumption 
has continued to increase. The various importers are 
preparing more extensive yards for the proper housing 
of heavier stocks. The use of yellow pine for building is 
becoming more extensive in all South American countries, 
but particularly in Argentina, Brazil and Uruguay. Of 
these, Argentina heads the list and its pitch pine con 
sumption is greatly in excess of that of the other South 
American countries. Brazil has been handicapped by 
excessive import duties, which were originally set with a 
view to exploit its own extensive forest wealth. How 
ever, there is an increase in demand for Rio deals in the 
usual specification of 1/3-30-foot and up. As there was 
but little demand for this stock during the last year, 
as compared with the shipments of 1905 and 1906, this 
new turn of the market is looked upon as promising and 
it is expected that further increase will be effected be 
fore summer arrives. During 1910 a fair quantity, as 
compared with totals of the years mentioned, went for 
ward, but it is predicted that this year’s shipments will 
exceed those of the last year. 

Mexico. 

Inquiry from this section appears to be gaining 
strength and less rigid specifications are coming in, 
Schedules submitted, however, in large part are tentative 
and it appears certain that improvement is not well 
established. Cargoes of pine for this trade may be had, 
without lengthy shopping, at from $14 to $16 a thou 
sand feet delivered. 
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FROM ALABAMA’S CAPITAL. 

MonTGgoMERY, ALA., Jan, 20.—Building material is 
strong and conditions are better than has been the case 
for several mouths. No. 1 common flooring is in heavy 
demand, as are culls. Large stuff is being called for 
und shingles are short of the supply. 

One of the most noticeable features of the market is 
the number of inquiries for railroad and bridge material. 
Another good indication is the Joosening of the grip 
on cotton, the farmers seemingly having determined to 
uecept 14 and a fraction cents, instead of waiting in 
definitely for 15 cents. 

The outlook is good, no matter from what ‘point it is 
viewed. B. L. Moss, the state demonstration farm agent 
for the government, and L. N. Dunean, the corn growing 
promoter, have wakened the farmers to the fact that the 
state can raise hogs and corn far more profitably than 
cotton and it is evident that millions of dollars that 
in former years were sent from the state for meat and 
meal will be utilized at home 

Throughout the state there is general sorrow at the 
failure of W. 8S. Harlan, of the Jackson Lumber Com 
pany, in southeastern Alabama, to obtain a pardon 
The first ill result of the exeeutive denial of his freedom 
is the elimination of the night forces of his plant, 
throwing 425 men and boys out of work. It is rumored, 
however, that there is still hope in that two years ago 
his attorneys turned him over to federal officers, who 
refused to be responsible for him, and this ground may 
be utilized in showing he has been under federaP sur- 
veillance, as far as he is concerned, for a longer period 
than the term imposed. He was turned over to the 
judge of the Middle district of Alabama, who is said to 
have declined to be responsible for him. Men in Mont 
gomery express the hope that on this he. may be freed. 
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MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


Continuation of Heavy Outward Movement—South 
American Demand Holds Steady — Prices Not on 
Par With Sales Volume. 

MoBILE, ALA., Jan, 23.—The big outward movement of 
lumber and timber from this port that marked the clos 
ing days of the old year lapped over into the new, and 
still continues. During the last week the aggregate of 
the combined sawn timber and lumber exports was 10, 
197,613 feet, against 7,458,000 for the preceding week; 
and an increase has been shown this week all down thie 
line. The movement to Cuba and Porto Rico continues 
unabated. The outward movement of lumber to Cuba 
during the last week was 1,736,120 feet, against 1,602,750 
feet for the previous week; for Porto Rico it was 1,610, 
516 feet, against 1,495,420 for the previous week, and 
for the River Plate it was 833,743 feet, against 775,790 
feet. 

The outward movement of lumber for the last week 
was 6,286,454 feet, against 6,035,546 for the previous 
week, and the outward movement of sawn timber wis 
3,911,159 feet, against 1,244,456 feet. 

The movement promises to continue large for several 
months, as many vessels are in port, both steamer: nd 
sailing vesgels, practically all of which are loading wood 
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in some form or another. The South American move- 
ment, while not so large as that to Cuba or Porto Rico, 
continues steady and the Norwegian bark Britta and the 
Swedish steamship Upplands both are loading for South 
America. Their combined cargoes will reach 3,000,000 
feet. 

Although the volume of foreign lumber exports is still 
very large, exporters state that prices rule low, and much 
of this great outward movement is going forward on a 
very small margin of profit. 

Reports of conditions in the interior lumber trade are 
much more favorable than are those from the foreign 
trade. The feeling has improved somewhat during the 
week; more inquiries are coming in and a number of 
orders have been booked. 

Since the conclusion of the holidays there has been a 
very marked improvement in the conditions prevailing in 
the sawn timber trade at this port. The market is firm 
and the demand has sent prices for large averages up 
from 24 to 25 cents, sales having been made recently at 
the latter figure. Smaller averages—up to 30 feet—are 
quoted at 2314 cents. Trading is a great deal better 
and several sales of sawn timber were made during the 
week. Many inquiries are coming to market and local 
exporters expect a big movement during the next sixty 
days. The feeling in the trade, as stated, is a great deal 
better and sales are being made almost daily, instead of 
at long intervals, as was the ease. 

In addition to the piteh pine exports meutioned above 
from this port during the week there were exported to 
Baltimore 25,000 cross ties, and to France 112,000 oak 
staves. The hardwood exports were 33,983 feet of lum- 


ber and 55,500 feet of timber, principally oak and gum. 


FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 24.—Local lumbermen look 
to the coming spring with confidence that they will have 
one of the best seasons they ever have had. Prices have 
advanced slightly, especially in lines wherein the stocks 
are low, and it is believed that, after a few weeks busi- 
ness will be extra good from a local standpoint. The 
mills are running, inquiries are lively, and the general 
business outlook is good. 

Information from retailers shows that building opera- 
tions in this district will maintain if not eclipse the 
fine record made last year. 

The railroads are handling their business better than 
during the fall and early winter, when the movement of 
the cotton crop was on, and dealers are not now com- 
plaining so much about the shortage in cars. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 


HATTIESBURG, Miss., Jan. 18.—The Blood-Park Lum- 
ber Company, of Enterprise, after a shutdown for re- 
pairs, started operation Monday. It is prepared to 
manufacture on larger seale than ever. It shipped boxes 
and manufactured lumber in 1910 on an average of 
seventy-two cars a month. 

Under direction of J. A. Kirby, the new secretary of 
the Mississippi Yellow Pine Association, with headquar- 


ters in Hattiesburg, a colonization bureau is being 
formed to advertise and settle the vast area of cut- 


over lands in southern Mississippi. Mr. Kirby announces 
that within forty miles of Jackson there are over 2,000,- 
000 aeres of cutover land available. An equal or larger 
area can be had in the vicinity of Hattiesburg. 








LUMBER NEWS OF THE GREAT SOUTHWEST 





IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Volume of Trade in Yellow Pine Not Retarded by 
Further Advance in Price—Even the Pessimists Are 
Cheerful. 

KANSAS Crry, Mo., Jan. 24.—The revival in yellow 
pine continues. The advance of January 20, following 
that of January 5, is having no apparent effect on the 
volume of sales. The latest advance was about 50 cents 
on No. 1 dimension and boards and $1 on upper 
grades. Some of the concerns are selling stock even 
above this advance, 

There is a much better tone to the market than has 
heen noted for months and even the pessimists are look- 
ing cheerful. Mill stocks have not increased to any 
extent and the bulk of the buying is in mixed cars. 
Some of the larger mills are booked with desirable busi- 
ness for delivery extending to March 1, and the smaller 
mills are beginning to feel the effect of this condition 
in the form of more orders. 

Retail dealers are sending more inquiries and some 
of the lineyard concerns are placing 30- and 50-car 
orders. This looks as if the buying movement for which 
everyone has been waiting is at hand and the faet that 
this has come just after two substantial price advances 
is causing the manufacturers and wholesalers to believe 
that higher values will rule on yellow pine from this 
time, 

Coast stock, especially dimension, is in low supply, 
and those who are familiar with the real conditions 
among the mills are wondering why the manufacturers 
do not ask more for their stock. It is believed that fir 
‘and western pine common dimension would easily bring 


$1 more. The call is mainly for mixed cars, and this 
business is hard to place. The upper grades are more 
plentiful. 


The shingle market is from 5 to 10 cents above last 
week’s Jevel, with the demand normal. There is not a 
heavy supply of transits and the coast mills, which have 
been closed on account of cold weather, are beginning 
to resume operation. 

J. A. Bowman, general manager of the Bergner- 
Bowman Lumber Company, and F. P. Hunter, chief 
clerk, are taking the company’s yard managers on a 
tour of the mills of the Long-Bell Lumber Company and 
of the Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Company in 
the South. The party left Sunday night, January 22, 
in the private car Merida, going direct to Lake Charles, 
La. They will stop at Longville, Bon Ami, DeRidder and 
Fisher, La., and will spend a day at Shreveport, returning 
home Friday night or Saturday morning. ‘Those in the 
party besides Messrs. Bowman and Hunter are C. C. 
Swanson, manager at Bolivar, Mo.; H. R. Thompson. 
Ash Grove, Mo.; W. C. Shoemaker, Sheldon, Mo.; Jay 
Good, Jasper, Mo.; O. V. Stevens, Caney, Kan.; F. W. 
Reswurm, Chautauqua, Kan.; J. B. Thompson, Cedarvale, 
\an.; J. J. Anderson, Savonburg, Kan.; Roy W. Cox, 
Elsmore, Kan.; H. D. Kieth, Council Grove, Kan.; C. A. 
Huff, Parkersville, Kan.; 8. 8. Churchill, Solomon, Kan., 
and Walter Root, Centralia, Kan. 


FROM A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 


_ Beaumont, Tex., Jan. 21.—Business is generally mov- 
ing along steadily, and indications are bright for a 
steady trade the balance of the winter. The outlook for 
the export mills seems to be brighter and prospects for 
building and other improvements are good. 

Francis .. Lee, Robert L. Calder and R. L. Allardyce, 
connected with the International Creosoting & Construc- 
fon Company, spent last Saturday looking over the 
‘ompany’s plant, which suffered heavy loss by fire Thurs- 
day night, January 12. It is probable that the plant 
will be rebuilt. : 

‘The annual meeting of the stockholders of the Indus 
rial Lumber Company was held in this city Wednesday. 





. this city and has been the manager since. 





Newton R. Wilson was elected president; R. M. Hallo- 
well, vice president and general manager; HK. A. Wilson, 
second vice president; EK. T. Brough, secretary; Leslie 
Millard, treasurer; M. J. Daly, assistant secretary, and 
Joe Muth, auditor. The officers, with B. R. Norvell, 
constitute the board of directors. While headquarters 
will be maintained here, the officers, with the exception 
of President Wilsen and Assistant Secretary Daly, will 
reside at Elizabeth, La. 

The Alexander Gilmer Lumber Company, of Remlig, 
has completed a mill at Jasper at a cost of $250,000. 
The mill is one of the largest and best equipped in 
Texas. It is situated in the heart of the yellow pine 
region and has a large tract of timber from which to 
draw its supply. The company recently held its annual 
meeting at San Antonio and elected the following offi- 
cers: President, Dr. J. D. Butler; vice president, Dr. 
I. Hadra, of San Antonio; secretary-treasurer, H. 8. 
Kilson, of San Antonio. 

The annual meeting of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber 
Company was held at Orange this week and resulted in 
the election of the following officers and directors: H. J. 
Lutcher, president; Dr. E. W. Brown, vice president; 
W. H. Stark, secretary and treasurer; F. H. Farwell, 
assistant generai manager. Capt. John Dibert, of New 
Orleans, La., completes the directorate. 

Among recent arrivals were W. H. Aldridge, of the 
Aldridge Lumber Company, Aldridge; 8. A. McNeely, 
of the Kirby Lumber Company, Houston; J. W. Ball, 
lumberman, Carson, La.; W. A. Campbell, of the Keith 
Lumber Company, Voth; R. C. Wilcox, of the Kirby 
Lumber Company, Houston; J. E. White, lumberman, 
Greyburg; R. EK. Martin, lumberman, Turpentine; Tom 
Wallace, lumberman, Cushing; B. T. Harris, lumberman, 
Fullerton, La., and J. C. Appleman, lumberman, of 
Pitkin, La. : 





WITH THE EAST TEXAS TRADE. 


NacoepocuEs, TEx., Jan. 23.—Frank B. Kiley, for 
the last three years planing mill manager for the Craven 
Lumber Company, this city, has resigned to accept a 
position as manager of a large mill at Cheniere, La., 
and, with his father, J. B. Kiley, of Timpson, left the 
latter part of the week to take up the new work. The 
former will have charge of the office, sales department 
and commissary and the latter will manage the mill 
proper. The plant is owned by a Houston company. 
Frank B. Kiley is one of the youngest lumbermen in 
the Southwest, and at 16 years of age was checker for 
the Craven company at Beckville. He held various posi- 
tions and at various places with these people, and when 
19 was made general salesman. He continued in that 
capacity for three years, and then opened the business in 
Mr. Kiley is 
counted one of the progressives in matters outside of lum- 
ber, and last year lead the procession in the organization 
of the East Texas Fair Association in this city, and served 
on its. board of directors and as secretary and treasurer, 
the success of the initial exposition being accredited 
greatly to his efforts. In April, 1910, he was chosen al- 
derman. Harry Kiley, his brother, has arrived from San 
Antonio to succeed him as mill manager. ‘The Craven 
planer has resumed operation. The company depends 
on buying stock from various mills in this section and 
until two weeks ago was entirely out. 

The new sawmill plant of the Southern Mills Company, 
at Dalmost, is closed down, and has been for some time. 
Lack of water is said to be one cause. 

A movement is on foot for the reopening of the 
plants of the Blount-Perry Lumber Company at San 
Augustine and Alto. The offices in this city have been 
closed and the business of selling will be carried on from 
the mills, if it is decided to resume operation. 

Lumber business is reported dull, despite the optimistic 
predictions of the millmen and wholesalers before. the 
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Timber Loans 


E are prepared to make loar. «i 
amounts of $200,000 and upwards 


secured by first mortgage on high grade 
accessible standing timber owned by 
established, going lumber companies. 





Correspondence and personal interviews invited. 


DEVITT, TREMBLE & CO. 


BANKERS 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


CHICAGO 
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Lumbermen 


If you want to 


Buy More Timber 

Build Mills and Railroads 
Add to Your Present Plant 
Pay Off Your Floating Debt 
Increase Your Working Capital 


Please take notice that we purchase 
cutright timber bond issues of first-class 
quality, in amounts from $100,000 to 
$5,000,000. 


For quick action, 
address us direct 


Peabody, 


Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 
Chicago, Ill. 


y, 








W. P. KETCHAM 


826-7 Henry Building, 
SEATTLE, - WASH. 


TIMBER - 


British Columbia 
A Specialty. 


INVESTMENTS 
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HOW’S YOUR TALLY? 


You can save much time, do your work 
much better, and avoid mistakes if you use 


The CLIMAX TALLY BOOK 


Designed by a practical Inspector who knew what is wanted. Sub- 
stantially bound in sheep with stiff covers and round corners; the 
paver. printing and special ruling are high grade. 


ages and when closed is 444x*4¢ in. 
cents; six copies, $4.00; twelve copies 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, 


315 Dearborn St., Chicago 


The CLIMAX 
Price, postpaid, one 
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We own and offer the unsold portion of 


$1,500,000 
LINN AND LANE TIMBER COMPANY 


FIRST MORTGAGE 6% 
SERIAL GOLD BONDS 


secured by 4,300,000,000 feet of timber in Oregon. 
Valued at $4,300,000.00 
—Address— 


Lyon, Gary & Company 
aa 


— 


TIMBER BONDS 


2 area aera ieee tal 
Owners of high-grade standing tim- 
ber desirous of borrowing money 
on same secured by a First Mort- 
gage are invited to communicate 
with us. We are prepared to fi- 
nance companies which are anxious 
to obtain additional capital with 
which to operate tracts of timber. 





















CHICAGO. 


























A. B. Leach & Co. 


140 DEARBORN STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


MEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 








Fort iki, 
National Bank 


Clark and Monroe Sts. 


Capital, - $1,500,000 
Surplus & Profits, $400,000 
Deposits, - $17,000,000 





WM. A. TILDEN, President. 
NELSON N. LAMPERT, J. FLETCHER FARRELL, 
Vice-Pres. Vice-Pres. 


HENRY R. KENT, Cashier. 


GEORGE H. WILSON, CHARLES FERNALD, 
Assistant Cashier. Assistant Cashier. 


THOMAS E, NEWCOMER, Assistant Cashier. 
UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY. 
We solicit accounts of banks, corporations, firms and individuals 


and endeaver to give prompt and efficient service by per- 
sonal and courteous attention to our customers, 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
FORWARDING AGENTS MARINE INSURANCE 
Produce Exchange, NEW YORK. 12 Great St. Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating Ocean freight con- 
tracts and effecting quickest despatch from seaboard. We 
handle all classes of cargo and have Special Department 
handling Export Lumber Shipment. 








FRANCIS M. WILLIAMS 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR 
SIXTEEN YEARS EXPERIENCE IN LUMBER ACCOUNTING 


54 Mutual Life Bldg. Jacksonville, Fla. 














holidays. With the exception of a few, mill yards seem 
to be full of stock. All of the larger, and some of the 
smaller, plants are running regularly. Cars are plentiful. 





IN THE EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Orders Reported to Be Outnumbering Inquiries—Prices 
Tending to Firmness on Last Advance—Merited 
Promotion. 


Houston, Tex., Jan. 23.—Wholesalers and manufac- 
turers are in much better spirits than they were ten 
days ago. Week before last a great many inquiries were 
received but only a few orders. Last week, however, a 
lot of orders was received at good prices, and some con- 
cerns state that the orders received outnumbered the 
inquiries. The orders were well divided among bills 
for yard stock, bridge material and car shop material, 

There has been no advance in prices since the first of 
the month but the last advance, averaging $1.50 and $2 
a thousand feet, has shown a decided tendency to become 
firmer. 

The situation seems to be that all buyers are slow to 
accept the advanced prices but, as is known, the rail- 
roads and car building companies have bought practically 
nothing for months and must now have material with 
which to carry on operations. They have accordingly 
already placed orders to supply their needs and to stock 
ahead somewhat... The individual retailers of Texas are 
gradually coming into the market again. For a while 
the retailers held off from buying, believing that the 
advanced prices the manufacturers and wholesalers are 
asking would not hold. It has become apparent to the 
retailers, however, that the millmen must have more for 
their lumber than they were getting three weeks to 
thirty days ago for the reason that the old prices did 
not afford a reasonable profit. They realize too that 
the stocks at most of the mills are low and that they 
will naturally command better prices. 

V. M. Lacy, general sales agent for the Carter Lum- 
ber Company, returned during the week from Chicago, 
where he spent three days on business. He reports that 
he found conditions much improved, having booked or- 
ders for 1,500,000 feet of lumber. 

Charles G. Gribble, at a recent meeting of the di- 
rectors of the Carter-Kelly Lumber Company, Manning, 
was elected secretary-treasurer of that company. Mr. 
Gribble previously enjoyed the title of secretary only. 
His friends will be glad to know of his promotion. 

The Gebhart-Williams-Fenet Lumber Company has 
made improvements at its mill at Carolina and increased 
the capacity to about 45,000 feet a day. KE. A. Richards, 
formerly with the Palmetto Lumber Company, Oakhurst, 
has been madg foreman. 

D. M. Wilson, who formerly owned a retail yard in 
Galveston, will open a yard at Waco. He was in Houston 


during the week and placed an order for his opening 
stock. He expects the lumber with which to build his 
sheds to arrive in a few days. 

John Guinan, formerly. of Quincy, Ill., has bought an 
interest in the J. 8S. Purdy Lumber Company, a retail 
lumber yard of this city, and the style of that concern 
has been changed to the Purdy-Guinan Lumber Com- 
pany. Mr, Guinan has been connected with the Houston 
Show Case & Manufacturing Company several years and 
is still interested in that concern. ~* ; 

The Alma Lumber Company is a new retail yard at 
Alma. This company placed an order last week with 
the Carter Lumber Company for the opening stock. 
A. B. Mabry has opened a yard at Grapevine. 

T. H. Leaverton, a manufacturer of Latexo, Tex., was 
in this city during the week. 

T. L. L. Temple, Southern Pine Lumber Company, 
Texarkana, was in Houston for a few days. * 

J. Lewis Thompson and Adair Lockman, Thompson- 
Tucker Lumber Company; N. C. Hoyt, W. H. Norris 
Lumber Company; Lynch Davidson, Continental Lum- 
ber & Tie Company; E. R. Wicks, Vaughan Lumber Com- 
pany, and J. C. Dionne were in attendance at the ses- 
sions of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association at 
New Orleans last week. Mr. Thompson was reélected 
president of the association. 

The Big Tree Lumber Company will move into rooms 
on the twelfth floor of the 8S. F. Carter building 
February 1. 

The installing of ten 72x18 tubular boilers will be com- 
pleted this week for the Elk River mill of the Potlatch 
Lumber Company, of Potlatch, Ida. These boilers, which 
are being installed by the Diamond Boiler Works, of 
Minneapolis, Minn., will furnish 150 pounds working 
pressure and are in four batteries with smoke stack for 
each battery. The boilers are built with Dutch oven set- 
tings, steel conveyors and automatic steam feed and will 
have steel sawdust floors for the storage of fuel. 

In the last issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, under 
business changes at Broadlands, IIl., it was reported that 
the Broadlands Lumber Company was selling out to 
KE. B. Fidler. The item should have read ‘‘the name of 
the Broadlands Lumber Company has been changed to 
E. B. Fidler,’’ no change in the personnel of the concern 
having occurred. 

Quinn & Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, manufacturers of 
furnaces, grates ete., have completed their contract with 
the Tensas River Lumber Company, of Frogmore, La., 
for its entire steam plant. They furnished two 66x16 
boilers equipped with Quinn & Co.’s flat top furnaces; 
also engine with piping. They are just completing equip- 
ment for two 72x18 boilers for the White Lumber Com- 
pany, at Elk Park, N. C. 

What is said to be the last representative of the famous 
cork pine of Cass River country in Tuscola county, 
Michigan, was cut last week by P. D. Huston, of Vassar. 
The tree produced five 16-foot logs. 














IN THE MIDDLE MISSOURI RIVER DISTRICT. 


Removal of Lumber Company’s Office Force to More 
Commodious Quarters—Outlook Favorable to an 
Active Spring Trade. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 24.—The most important event 
in local yellow pine circles during the week was the 
announcement of the removal of the Van Cleave Lum- 
ber Company from the Wright building to the Fuller- 
ton building, one block away. This makes a big hole 
in the yellow pine colony in the Wright building, empty- 
ing eleven rooms and removing one of the most impor- 
tant selling concerns in the building. For three or four 
years the Wright building has been known as the Lum- 
bermen’s building, being tenanted almost exclusively by 
lumber concerns. The Van Cleave company occupied 
most of the fifteenth floor. B. L. Van Cleave says that 
his enlarged business necessitated an enlargement of 
headquarters, hence his removal. Bruce Bearden and 
George Houston, of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, 
will probably move into a section of the quarters va- 
cated by the Van Cleave company. The rooms vacated 
by the remova! of the general sales offices of the J. J. 
Newman Lumber Company from St. Louis to Hatties- 
burg will be occupied by the Sabine Lumber Company, 
of Kansas City. So far as is now known, no further 
changes in location are contemplated by any of the 
lumbermen. 


The Yellow Pine Outlook. 


There are a few lumbermen who deplore conditions 
in general and the lumber business in particular, but 
most of the lumbermen, whether they be manufac- 
turers, wholesalers or retailers, declare that the out- 
look is as bright as it can possibly be at this time 
of year. Mill stocks are by no means large, cars are 
scarce and conditions all point to a big spring trade. 
Inquiries are coming in more freely than is usually the 
case at this particular time of year. Orders have been 
well maintained but have taken a slight drop within 
the last week or two. 


Yellow Pine Trade Gossip. 


John B. Rutherford, of the Bluff City Lumber Com- 
pany, Pine Bluff, Ark., was ‘a St. Louis visitor this 
week, 

A. E. Silverthorne, of the Summit Lumber Company, 
returned this week from a trip to his mills. He says 
that milling conditions are brighter. Wet weather has 
interfered somewhat with logging, but his mills have 
had enough logs on hand to keep up with production. 

Frank Pierce, of the Lewis Werner Saw Mill Com- 


TIDE OF TRADE IN THE ST. LOUIS FIELD. 


pany, says his sales have held up better than they 
usually do at this time of year. ‘There is a strong 
inquiry coming in all the time and sales are better 
than ever. 

C. D. Johnsen, of the Frost-Johnson Lumber Com- 
pany, states that his business has held up beyond nor- 
mal this month. In his opinion this will be one of 
the best years on record. 

C. M. Jennings, of the Berthold & Jennings Lumber 
Company, reports that his trade is holding up beyond 
his expectations. Inquiries are coming in more freely 
than ever and sales are being made with less tendency 
to haggle over prices. 

Alf Bennett, of the Alf Bennett Lumber Company, 
reports that his sales were larger this week than they 
ever have been during any one week in the history of 
his company. He is looking for a continuance of 
this condition. 

R. M. Behrens, of the Behrens Lumber Company, re- 
turned from a southern trip this week. He says that 
conditions at the mills are improving. His sales are 
also much improved. 

T. W. Budde, of the Milne Lumber Company, says 
that business has been brisk with him this week. In 
fact his trade has been good all the month, much bet- 
ter than it was the two or three Januaries preceding. 

Sales Manager Hurst, of the J. J. Newman Lumber 
Company, says -his sales have been holding up un- 
usually well. He looks for a brisk spring trade. 

F. H. Sheldon, of the T. H. Garrett Lumber Com- 
pany, states that his sales are heavier than they were 
last year at this time. He thinks that trade will be 
good all the year. 

A. Strauss, of the Malvern Lumber Company, re- 
turned from a trip to his mill this week. He is pleased 
with the outlook in the yellow pine field. 

The Ozan Lumber Company has been having a busy 
month. James Bemis says that sales are better and 
prices much stronger. 

Henry Boeckeler, of the Boeckeler Lumber Company, 
states that local trade has been picking up this week 
and from the activity in the realty: market he is led to 
believe that this will be a big spring in his line. 

George Hogg, of the Hogg-Harris Lumber Company, 
returned this week from the Columbus (Ohio) conven- 
tion, well pleased with his trip. He says that the lum- 
bermen in that neck of the woods are confident that 
this is going to be a good spring. , 

R. 8. Price, of the Missouri Land & Lumber Ex- 
change, reports that his trade is much improved this 
week. 

A. M. Hill, of the Southern Pine Lumber Company, 
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says that inquiries and orders are both coming in more 
freely. 

St. Louis has secured two new concerns identified with 
the lumber industry this week. One is the Odell Land 
Company, dealer in timber tracts, rice, fruit and farm 
lands. The concern has headquarters in the Equitable 
building and handles to a large extent properties in Ar- 
kansas. The officers are C. H. O’Dell, president; Arnold 
Kleiner, vice president; C. F. Cooley, secretary, and 
Brainard Allison, treasurer. Mr, Allison was for twenty 
years connected with the Gould lines. Mr. O’Dell is a 
practical timber man, of Stuttgart, Ark. 

Another concern that has just moved to this city and 
established headquarters in the Wright building is the 
C. A. Wood Preserving Company, of Austin, Tex. Head- 
quarters have been moved from that city to St. Louis 
because of the central location of this city and the fact 
that this is a great hardwood and yellow pine center. 
Harry A. Garhard is the manager. 





FROM THE VALLEY METROPOLIS. 


To Entertain Louisville Hardwood Delegation—Busi- 
ness Horizon Free From Clouds—Cypress Makes 
Spectacular Recovery. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 24.—Local hardwood dealers 
are looking with considerable pleasure to the forthcom- 
ing visit of the Louisville Hardwood Club. The scheme 
of exchanging visits between city clubs was inaugurated 
by the Louisville dealers who last week swooped down 
unheralded upon the lumbermen of Memphis and put in 
a day or two joy riding, dropping into the offices of the 
several hardwood dealers there and exchanging opinions, 
experiences ete., and religiously abstaining from inter- 
jecting business into the convention. One or two of 
the St. Louis hardwocd fraternity happened to be in 
Memphis when the Louisville Hardwood Club was there, 
and they invited the bunch to come to St. Louis, which 
invitation was accepted on the spot. 

The Hardwood Outlook. 


It would be hard to find any trace of the discontent 
that existed among the local hardwood fraternity. The 
business horizon seems to be full of promise. The actual 
volume of business this week is not large, but it is 
considerably larger than is usually true of this time of 


year. Inquiries are coming in freely, and sales are 
increasing in volume, with a stronger price tone pre- 
vailing. Cypress has made a spectacular recovery from 
the dullness that has enveloped the hardwood trade. The 
recent advances in yellow pine have tended to strengthen 
the hardwood market. From indications this spring 


. ought to be one of the snappiest on record. 


Hardwood Trade Gossip. 


Capt. Loyd G. Harris reports that there has been a 
big improvement in his business this month, with a 
greater number of inquiries and a freer buying move- 
ment. He predicts a big spring trade. 

Capt. C. F. Liebke sees no reason why trade should 
be otherwise than brisk this spring, and in fact all year. 
All of the underlying conditions, he says, are such as 
would indicate a snappy market. 

Jacob Mossberger says his trade this week has held up 
to the high level set by the first week of the new year. 

Tom Powe says that inquiries and orders have im- 
proved, with a better price tone prevailing. 

Henry Quellmalz reports that there is an excellent 
demand for carriage and wagon stock. 

E. W. Wiese says that the Thomas & Proetz Lumber 
Company has been having a good run of business this 
week, with a noticeable strengthening in the gum 
market. , 

E. H. Luehrmann reports that his concern, the Charles 
F. Luehrmann Hardwood Lumber Company, has been 
doing a better volume of business this month than it did 
in January, 1910. Prices, he says, are better. There 
has been a somewhat spectacular betterment in the gum, 
market. 

W. W. Dings, of the Garetson-Greason Lumber Com- 
pany, reports that trade is steadily improving with 
him. 

George Cottrill, of the American Hardwood Lumber 
Company, has no fault to find with the volume of 
trade. 

J. R. Massengale reports that his trade has been hold- 
ing up remarkably well so far this year. He is a be- 
liever in a brisk market this spring. 

George Hibbard, of the Steele & Hibbard Lumber 
Company, says that all woods have firmed up in de- 
mand and price this month. He is looking for a 
remarkably brisk spring trade. 








FROM SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST POINTS. 








FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 


Local Lumbermen Less Optimistic Than They Were a 
Week Ago—Trade at a Standstill—Important Build- 
ing Plans Announced, 


ATLANTA, GA., Jan. 23.—A pessimistic note was 
Sounded last week by millmen. A. B. Steele, president 
of the Enterprise Lumber Company, says that the mar- 
ket is duller than he has known it to be in the last 
thirty years. David Crockett, of the Crockett Lumber 
Company, finds that the market is more inactive than 
it ever has been before in his experience. Local dealers 
do not take so gloomy a view of the situation, but they 
are not as optimistic in their views as they were a 
week ago. They agree that the market in Atlanta is off 
and that there is little hope for a material change for the 
better until spring. 

According to. wholesale dealers there is no demand at 
the ports or in the interior. Trade is at a standstill. 
For the time being the market is as dull as when every- 
one put aside business for the Christmas holidays. Most 
of the mills in Georgia are running but, according to 
the statement of two conservation dealers, they are doing 
80 because they wish to take full advantage of the 
leases of timber land they are holding. Prices are de- 
clared to be such that there is no profit in operation at 
this time. 

Reports of this sort do not come merely from chronic 
pessimists, -but instead seem to be the consensus of 
opinion of the wholesale dealers in Atlanta. Relief of 
the situation is considered to be dependent on the rail- 
roads. But the roads are still as silent as they were 
a week ago. The only activity on their part that has 
been reported is the purchase by the Seaboard Air line 
of some bridge timber. No general inquiries have been 
received from any of the roads. The belief is common 
that they are holding back until they can see how far 
rate legislation will go. 

_ ‘Every road in the United States needs to extend its 
lines and to double its tracks,’’ said jone dealer last 
week; ‘‘but until political activity against the rail- 
roads stops, I am sure that they will make no improve- 
ments that are not absolutely demanded, although the 
rolling stock of every railroad in the South is in poor 
condition.’? 

He added that the railroads are now using as much 
Concrete as possible in their construction work. 

Farmers are still buying rough stock for repairs and 
i unusually good demand is reported for implement 
pole stock. These demands, however, have had no in- 
fluence on the general market. By implement pole stock 
'8 meant poles for agricultural implements. This sort 
of material is selling on delivery at $35 a thousand 
feet. One dealer landed two orders last week for 500,- 
000 feet. He finds that there is always a market for 
Stock of this sort. 3 

Indications of the inactivity of the market are the 
Promptness with which the mills are delivering goods 
and the keen competition for orders. Several contractors 
Who were seen last week reported that the mills are 
really ahead of time in making their shipments. In sev- 
fral instances in the last few weeks material was deliv- 
ered before the time specified for its delivery. All of 


the mills in southern Georgia are competing keenly for 
any construction work that is announced to be done in 
Atlanta. 

Plans for a deal of important building in Atlanta 
have been anrounced. One of the most interesting 
announcements comes from C. M. McClure. He states 
definitely that in the summer he will begin the construc- 
tion of a 22- or 25-story office building. 

Bank clearings in Atlanta during last week amounted 
to $13,663,217.02 and exceeded those of the correspond- 
ing week of last year by $1,732,787.60. 

Hoke Smith, governor-elect of Georgia, has issued a 
statement in which he suggests improvements in the 
management of the state’s finances. He advocates in- 
creasing the borrowing power of the governor to $500,- 
000 and also the creation of a finance board consisting 
of the governor, comptroller-general and_ treasurer, 
which would have general supervision ovet}#he: eollec- 
tion of taxes, ceposit of money in banks amd borrowing 
of money. He also wishes the payment of taxes by pub- 
lie service companies to be advanced from December 20 
to September 1. 

Figures received here last week from Washington show 
that up to December 13 1,706,816 bales of cotton were 
ginned in Georgia last year. The number of bales 
ginned in 1909 was 1,766,070 and in 1908 1,867,963, 

Some dealers contend that there is no just reason to 
regard the market as being unprecedentedly dull. One 
dealer, whose operations extend throughout most of the 
southern states, says that prices on dressed stuff are 50 
cents to $1 a thousand feet higher than they were at 
this time last year and that general demand, in his 
opinion, has strengthened. He thinks that the outlook 
is better than it was at a corresponding period last year. 
According to him, the demand for both dressed and 
rough goods, is coming from the farmers. He finds that 
stocks on hand are only half or one-fourth as large as 
they were last year, and from that fact he draws the 
conclusion that a great deal of lumber is being sold. 





IN NORTHWESTERN FLORIDA. 


Holding Out for Stronger Prices at the Mille—Stocks 
of Dressed Lumber Low—-Creosoted Ties in Demand 
—Cuban Business Holds Strong. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Jan. 21,—Reports from the 
various sections tributary to this port indicate that mill- 
men are holding out for stronger prices and as a rule 
prices seem to be about $1 stronger than before the 
Christmas holidays. In fact, some schedules that were 
on the market prior to that time are, being offered at 
an advance of from $2 to $3, attributable, perhaps, to 
the fact that brokers were unable to place this business 
before the holidays on account of the mills all shutting 
down, and now they must buy this stock for short 
delivery to fill their contracts. 

There has never been less dressed lumber in stock 
at the Florida mills and prices are from $1 to $2 higher 
for dressed stock than they have been for some time, 
The large influx of homeseekers has caused an uwun- 
precedented demand for building material and has been 
the salvation of a number of the mills located in the 
lower part of the state where the freight rate is prac- 
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FOR SALE 


$475,000.00 


(PAR VALUE ) 


THE VIRGINIA AND RAINY 
LAKE COMPANY STOCK. 


Price, $132 Per Share 














Stock in this company never before offered 
to the public. Plants located at Duluth and 


Virginia, Minnesota. 


Annual Capacity 
300,000,000 Feet. 


Holdings of white pine timber the largest of 
any company east of the Rockies. 

This is a rare opportunity to invest in the stock 
of one of the greatest lumber companies of the 

- Weyerhaeuser Syndicate. The price at which 

this stock is offered is an exceptional chance to 
get a gilt edged investment at a low figure. 

Will sell the block, or in lots, to suit. 


W. S. BISHOP, 


171 LaSalle St., 


Lock Box R. 


Chicago. 


Phone, Central 982. 

















H. M. Brytcessy & COMPANY 


Engineers Managers 


DESIGN CONSTRUCT OPERATE 
Artificlal Gas Systems 
Steel Rallways 

Water Works 

Electric Light Plants 
Irrigation Systems 


Natural Gas Systems 
Interurban Railways 
Water Power Plants 
Transmission Systems 
Drainage Systems 





EXAMINATION AND REPORTS 





218 La Salle Street, 
CHICAGO 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Portiand, Ore. Mobiie, Ala. 











This word 

: means a great 

deal to all of us. Credit is an important 

factor in business success when used rightly but 

becomes a destructive agent in the hands of dis- 
honest men. In connection with our 


Red Book Service 


which furnishes dependable reports on the lumber 
and woodworking trade, we have a well organized 


Law and Collection Department 


at your service. We've had over 32 years’ ex- 
perience collecting lumbermen’s accounts. Let 
us give further particulars regarding this service. 
Lumbermen’s Credit 


Association 
Established 1876 


TT Jackson Bivd., Chicago 116 Nassau St., New York 
Please mention the American Lumberman, ‘ 
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U Material Oy 
Loss by Fire 

u is frequently u 

| Small I 
Compared with that sus- 

T tained by demoralization of 7] 

rT business and time loss in re- TT] 
building. 

No Insurance | 

= Covers this kind of damage. = 

o Why Not 7 


Minimize risk of fire by 
best protection, which we 
will furnish and u 


0 0 
i We Carry the Cost i 


Geo. H. Holt & Co. | 


926 Manhattan Building, 
i CHICAGO, ILL. H 
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A Good Photograph 


With snap and ginger in it is what a business man wants— 
the Root Studio makes this kind, has maintained a reputation 
for twenty years for Men’s pictures, We number many 
prominent Lumbermen as regular patrons of this studio, and 
many of the portraits produced from time to time in the 
American Lumberman were taken here at Root'’s. Surprise 
your wife or friends with a good photograph of youself as a 
holiday gift or a souvenier of your trip to Chicago; call and 
gee us when in town, 


ROOT STUDIO CO.’ 743 Wabash Ave. 























{ SALESMAN OR SALES MANAGER |) 


Whether you are a salesman or a sales manager, a general 
manager an officer or a director of your company, you should 
be represented by a good card—the best card 


Peerless Patent Book Form Card 


That they are the best, admits of no discussion, The best men 
everywhere use them. If you don’t it is only because you have 
not examined them. They are always carried together and 
they carry conviction. They are always smooth edged when 
you detach them, and they are always clean 
and flat. They leave nothing to be desired, 
however fastidous the taste, or 
severely critical the judgment. 
Send today for sam 
ple taband detach 
the cardsone by one 
—satisfy yourself as 
to what others uni- 
versally call best. 
Send today. 








-OTEEL COMPANY 
PITT SeURGH eA 
€6.K. HARRIG FISHER OVILOIN® 

*ALee Aone cnicasoe 





Appearance of our 
neat card in case, 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
ENGRAVERS, DIE EMBOSSERS, PLATE PRINTERS 
16-18 East Adams Street, Chicago 
@ New York Office, 350 Broadway _ 














tically prohibitory on coastwise shipments when prices 
get as low as they have been for the last year. 

Walter Adams, New York representative for the 
Cummer Lumber Company, has been in this city the 
last week looking over the situation at this end. He 
reports it as being very quiet in the East, but with 
the opening of spring believes that a fair amount of 
business can be expected, but that it will be some time 
before conditions are what they ought to be. 

Frank Huckins, of the R. 8. Huckins Company, Bos- 
tou, Mass., was in this city renewing old acquaintances 
and viewing things at close range. He says that with 
the advent of spring a large amount of building 
is contemplated in New England and that a fairly 
good year’s business may be expected. 

E. G. Phinney has returned from a trip east and 
was fortunate in being able to close several very de- 
sirable orders. 

The Cuban business still holds strong and there are 
several vessels row loading for Cuban ports. 

Creosoted ties are also in good demand and the creo- 
sote plant is being pushed to its full capacity to keep 
up with its orders. 





FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 


North Carolina Pine in Active Request—Big Mills in 
Line for Season’s Run—Kiln Dried Mill Stocks 
Low. 

NorFoLk, VA., Jan. 21.—North Carolina pine is in 
healthy shape and manufacturers report considerable 
activity in inquiries and orders, All the large mills are 
gradually getting in line and starting up for the season. 
Among plants that have completed extensive repairs and 
have begun operation is that of the Rowland Lumber 
Company, mills at Bowden, N. C, of which A. R. Turn- 
bull is president. ‘This mill, formerly a single cutting 
band and resaw, has been made over into two single 
cutting bands and resaw, and in the course of rebuild- 
ing has been made absolutely fireproof. With the addi- 
tions made in sawing capacity, more steam power was 
added and a new Corliss engine of 700 horsepower in- 
stalled. 

Greenleaf Johnson & Son’s, one of the old line mills 
of Norfolk, resumed operation this week after a thirty 
days’ shutdown, during which time extensive repairs 
were made, This mill has a capacity of 75,000 feet 
a day of kiln dried boards. 

The Fosburgh Lumber Company started its planing 
mill and box factory last week. The saw mill followed 
shortly after. This plant is now in full swing. 

The Frank Hitech Lumber Company also took two 
or three weeks for lining up tracks and adjusting rigs, 
and has again started sawing. 

Practically all of the eastern Carolina operations 
have resumed. Weather conditions are more or less 
against logging operations and full euts are hardly to 
be expected. Stocks of kiln dried lumber at the mills 
are low. A lumberman who recently made a trip 
through North and South Carolina after supplies says 
he was unusually impressed with the state of affairs 
and almost the first remark he made upon his arrival in 
Norfolk was concerning the abnormally small amount of 
lumber available. 

The general feeling among trade is that more satis- 
factory prices will be in foree—in fact, they are in 
foree at this time on practically all lines of North Caro- 
lina pine. Air dried stock in shipping condition has 
been well disposed of. 

A. decided firmness is noted in framing and _ sizes 
and even at this early date demand is strong. There 
are good signs for increased trade in kiln dried boards 
at better prices. It is claimed that wholesale and retail 
yards that usually carry large stocks of rough and 
dressed pine lumber are very short and are only awaiting 
favorable weather conditions to replenish. A large num- 
ber of mills throughout the Carolinas and Virginia are 
out of commission for good. These, of course, are the 
ground mill class for the most part. There are, how- 
ever, several kiln dried plants of fair capacity that it is 
thought will not operate this season. 

On the whole, the situation looks encouraging and 
seems to depend very largely upon the attitude of manu- 
faeturers. 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


Back from the Convention of National Exporters; 
Interest Centered in Prospective Appointment of 
Foreign Representative—Report of Inspection Bureau 


BALTIMORE, MD,, Jan. 24.—J. McD. Price, secretary of 
the National Lumber Exporters’ Association, has re- 
turned from the annual meeting at Memphis and ex- 
presses himself in terms of appreciation of the hospital- 
ity shown by the Memphis members, and the lumber trade 
there generally, He is also much gratified at the results ac- 
complished, which, he believes, will make the. organization 
more effective than ever. He referred with special grati- 
fication to the fact that the membership has greatly in- 
creased, being now in excess of any previous figures, and 
he is of the opinion that the effect of the meeting at 
Memphis will be to bring in other exporters. The pro- 
ceedings were discussed among local members and _ all 
of them manifested the liveliest interest in what was 
done. They are disposed to regard the prospect of get- 
ting a representative to look after the interests of the 
exporters abroad as one of the most important ideas ad- 
vanced and the belief prevails that the man chosen should 
be an American, in full sympathy with the aims of the 
association. It is thought that a selection will be made 
within the next few months and that the plan will receive 
a practical test soon afterward. Another matter that is 
receiving attention is the promise that the report of 
Harvey M. Dickson, as chairman of the special committee 


which visited England and some of the lumber centers on 
the continent to take up with the foreign buyers and 
brokers such questions as uniform contracts and inspec- 
tion rules recognized on the other side as well as here, 
will be in the hands of the members before long. What 
the committee accomplished abroad was, of course, dis- 
cussed at the annual meeting, but as only a portion of 
the membership could attend this gathering the report is 
awaited as furnishing detailed information. 

The report for the year of the inspection bureau of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association has been 
received by local members with much gratification. It 
bears the date of January 15 and shows that there was 
an unexpected and therefore all the more pleasing in- 
crease in the quantity of lumber inspected under the 
auspices of the association. It was expected that on 
account of the closing of lake navigation and other 
causes the quantity of lumber inspected during December 
would take a drop, as compared with other months. In- 
stead a gain of not less than 1,295,000 feet over the 
corresponding month of 1909 is noted and the total for 
the year 1910 exceeds that of 1909 by not less than 
2,000,000 feet. The aggregate for 1910 is put at 115,- 
948,111 feet. 

**Tf the consuming markets of the country,’’ says the 
report, ‘‘give cur inspection department more work in 
‘dull December’ than in any other of the last eight 
months of the year, it would appear that our members 
and patrons are not only enjoying a good business but 
are showing their appreciation of our efforts to improve 
the efficiency and accuracy of our inspection bureau, the 
service of which has always been maintained at a high 
standard, and constitutes the only worthy service of the 
name in the country.’’ 

In this connection it is well to state that local hard- 
wood men take a very hopeful view of trade conditions 
as so far developed in 1911. They report that the move 
ment is of very fair proportions and that the manufac- 
turers are in 1 position to make their choice between 
competing bidders for the stocks turned out. Prices at 
points of production are firm and, in various instances, 
have undergone a material advance. Stocks are rela- 
tively small in consequence of the good demand and as 
well because of the interruptions with which the mills 
have to contend. Weather and bad roads have served to 
cut down production materially and have curtailed the 
quantity of lumber available for distribution, while the 
requirements of the trade are larger. This situation has 
given rige to active competition among exporters for 
stocks and the prices paid locally will go far to correct 
the demoralization that has given rise to so much com- 
plaint in the last two or three years. 

A change has been made in the board of directors of 
the Jackson Lumber Company, Lockhart, Ala., which, 
at its annual meeting, elected Charles H. Wetzek a mem 
ber of the board in place of Anthony Burdick, who re 
signed. No change was made in the officers of the FE. HE. 
Jackson Lumber Company, which also recently held its 
annual meeting. 

Richard P. Baer, of Richard P. Baer & Co., of: this 
city, has gone to the scene of the firm’s sawmill opera- 
tion near Mobile, Ala. It was also his intention, on the 
road, to see a number of millmen and inform himself as 
to conditions in the manufacturing districts. 

Among the visitors the last week was H. J. Munro, 
of the well known Liverpool firm of H. J. Munro & Co. 
Mr. Munro called on some of the local concerns and then 
continued to Memphis, Tenn., where he intended to meet 
the members of the National Lumber Exporters’ Asso 
ciation in annual session. His journey after that in 
cluded New Orleans and other points, the itinerary cov- 
ering perhaps the better part of two months. 

The Maryland Lumber Company intends to enlarge 
its millwork plant at 222 Forrest street, this city, and 
with this end in view it has acquired a number of 
dwellings in the 100 block on East street. These dwell- 
ings will be torn down to make room for an anvex to 
the lumbering plant, which will consist of a 3-story 
brick and stone fireproof building. 





READY ROOFING IN GREATER DEMAND. 

Inasmuch as a great many kinds of ready roofing are 
on the market, considerable discrimination is required 
on the part of the dealer to select a brand. Actual 
service under trial conditions is the only conclusive 


- test of the quality of a roofing material, and it there- 


fore behooves the dealer to lay in stock a line that 
has been subjected to this test with satisfactory re 
sults. The Barber Asphalt Paving Company, of Phila- 
delphia, claims that Trinidad Lake asphalt, from which 
its well known ‘‘Genasco’’ ready roofing is made, has 
stood the test of time longer and more successfully 
than any other waterproofing material. It is especially 
recommended by this coneern for roofing barns, stables 
and poultry houses and the like, because it is moisture 
proof and a nonconduetor of heat, keeping the build: 
ing free from dampness and warm in winter and cool 
in summer. The fact also is set out by the company 
that inasmuch as ‘‘Genasco’’ is impervious to the ae 
tion of acids and alkalis and is spark proof, it !s 
favored by manufacturing concerns, foundries and rail 
road sheds, warehouses ete. 





AN ‘‘EVER-PRESENT REMINDER.’ 

One of the good things emanating from the Three 
States Lumber Company, of Memphis, Tenn., is the ever 
present reminder which the company publishes each 
year. It is in the form of a memorandum book, ¢on- 
tuining a great deal of information of special value to 
hardwood lumbermen, including the grading rules of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, weights o! hard- 
wood lumber, a calendar and a number of pages of gel 
eral information which the business man frequently 
needs. ‘The book is bound in morocco and is put up for 
service. 
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THE EMPIRE STATE. | 


FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 





Retail Buying Dependent on Building, Which is Slack 
Conference Regarding Coming Annual of National 

Wholesalers, 

New York, N. Y., Jan. 24.—Trade is dull and list- 
less, but prices are on a little better basis. Retailers are 
not buying anything beyond their current wants and 
wholesalers do not seem inclined to push the market to 
any extent except in some instances of spruce and yellow 
pine. The building situation is not active and until 
there are signs of improvement buying will be restricted. 
The financial skies are somewhat clearer, but there are 
still plenty of opportunities whereby wholesalers can 
their customers with renewals, and some exten- 
sions are now being considered. It is firmly believed that 
the market is on a much more solid basis than two months 
ago, but the time has not arrived when retailers will 
consider buying beyond current needs. Usually at this 
time of the year a number of large orders for early 
spring shipment are considered but that class of buying 
is lacking. 

Eleven permits were issued in Manhattan last week 
amounting to $1,992,000; eight in the Bronx amounting 
to $110,800; forty-seven in Brooklyn amounting to 
$200,800 and seventy-one in Queens amounting to $240,- 
500. The value of permits since January first is over 
$5,000,000 more than for the first three weeks of 1910. 

Robert W. Higbie, president, and KE, I. Perry, secre- 
tary 6f the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, returned Saturday from a trip to Washington, 
D. C., where they met I. R, Babcock, vice president of 
the association, for the purpose of going over plans for 
the annual meeting of the association to be held at 
the New Willard hotel, Washington, D. C., March 1 and 2. 

Eastern spruce men have received word from Bangor 
showing that, although the total amount of lumber cut 
in Penobscot waters this season is far less than that of 
last year, logs are coming along at a satisfactory rate. 
S. A. Sutherland estimates that the cut on the west 
branch this year will fall 18,000,000 or 20,000,000 feet 
below that of last year, when 42,000,000 feet were cut. 

William Schuette, of William Schuette & Co., 1 Madi- 
son avenue, returned Friday from a trip to Louisiana, 
where he had gone to visit among the yellow pine mills 
whose stocks are handled by William Schuette & Cv. in 
this market. M. Schuette states that conditions are much 
better than when on his last trip and he believes it will 
not be long before business will rapidly approach normal. 
While the immediate demand in tae metropolitan market 
is dull, Mr. Schuette states that his inquiries in the South 
led him to believe that the demand from the middle West 
and South was fully a third better than in this section. 

Edward Hines, of the E¢ward Hines Lumber Company, 
Chicago, was in this city last week. 

J. C. Turner, of the J. C. Turner Lumber Company, 
1123 Broadway, says inquiries for cypress are coming 
along a little better than last month. There is plenty 
of room for improvement, however, and Mr. Turner is 
of the opinion that it will be well toward spring before 
cypress buying will be improved to any extent. 
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FROM THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 
Important Step in Waterway Project—-Local Trade 

Well Represented at State Retailers’ Annual—Rush- 

ing Canadian Stock Forward. 

Nort TONAWANDA, N. Y., Jan. 24.—The most im 
portant step in the movement to convert Tonawanda 
ereek, from Niagara river to the guard lock at Pendle- 
ton, a distance of twelve miles, into a stream that will 
permit the navigation of lake vessels is reported from 
Washington, D.C. Representative James 8, Simmons in a 
telegram to the Board of Trade announces that the Sen- 
ate committee has included in the rivers and harbors bill 
a clause to provide for a survey of the creek with a view 
to deepening. 

The Tonawandas will be well represented at the an- 
nual meeting of retail dealers at Syracuse this week. 
Among those who have either left for Syracuse or who 
are planning to attend the sessions of the association 
are J. H. Rumbold, of the Eastern Lumber Company ; 
G. C. Christ and Angus Smith, of Smith & Christ; A. H. 
Webster, of the Northern Lumber Company; A. E, Me 
Keen, of Oille & MeKeen; Martin Tivenan, of the Will- 
‘an Milne Lumber Company; C. E. Hoover, of Smith, 
Fassett & Co.; Andrew J. Brady, of Brady Bros.; John 
B. Caskey, of White, Gratwick & Mitchell; Wallace G. 
Palmer, whose Rochester and Syracuse branches will be 
represented respectively by George O. Van Hoesen and 
Jay Morningstar; W. E. and Robert Kelsey and James 
Gillespie. , 





The William Milne Lumber Company is rushing stock 
forward at a lively rate by rail from the Georgian Bay 
district of Canada. The company is taking advantage 
of the favorable weather to get down a large amount 
of lumber 

Wallace G. Palmer has returned from New York, 
Whence his daughter, Miss Julou Palmer, departed Sat 
urday for an Ruropean tour, accompanied by her grand 
mother, Mrs. C. M. Blakeslee, of Albany. 

Factory trade ig reported more active than for some 
lime by those who eater to this line of business. The 
local mills that produce supplies for the trade are busy 
and look for inereased business with the approach of 
spring 

W. M. Be rs, 
pany’s Ny 


North Tor 


manager of the R. 'T. Jones Lumber Com 
\ York office, is spending a few days at the 
vanda office, 


FROM THE ADIRONDACKS. 


HINCKLEY, N. Y., Jan. 21.—Judging from appearances 
there will be vo difficulty getting the log crop to the 
dumps and railways. So far the winter has been remark- 
ably favorable to road making. Occasional freezing 
rains made hardpan, and enough snow fell to give sufli- 
cient depth. 

Tae annual report of the forest, fish and game commis- 
sion shows that the state tree nurseries have nearly 12,- 
000,000 trees for distribution during 1911 and 1912. The 
production of spruce lumber and pulp shows marked in- 
crease, which 's interesting in view of the gradual nar- 
rowing of private land limits where lumbering is permit- 
ted. Of Adirondack fires, it is reported that 13,000 acres 
were burned over. The system of fire patrols under state 
pay as against that of town fire wardens is being tried 
out. It is doubtful that the commission will ever again 
hecome the happy hunting ground of country politicians. 

The New York Board of Trade is in the field again on 
the subject of water powers, which is so intimately re- 
lated to Adirondack forestry matters. The board favors 
the work of the water commission and again assails the 
plan that the stxte build the reservoirs, which, as soon as 
they bad paid for themselves, would revert to private 
ownership. 

More and more Adirondack lake fronts are being ex- 
empted from logging operations. In recent years Adi- 
rondack land owners, in logging operations, frequently 
have left strips of natural timber growth around lakes. 
Ifonnedaga lake is a notable example of this, and the 
main lake of the West Canada chain of lakes is another 
example. In a deed recently filed in Oneida county 
Arthur H. Stone bought two lots on Lake Kayuta on 
which he agrees not to eut the timber. Moreover, it is 
agreed that no intoxicating liquors shall be sold there. 

Two years ago there was an attempt made to establish 
a timber working industry near the western border of 
Adirondack park. <A railway, a village of 5,000 inhabi- 
tants, numerous mills and chemical plants were to be 
established. The plan was frustrated by the condemning 
of the land by the state. Since then the land owners and 
prospective industrial concerns have been filing claims 
against the stale. Mrs. Mary L. Fisher filed a claim for 
$940,440 for 23,511 acres of land appropriated to prevent 
the threatened raid of industry on the wilderness. Mrs, 
Fisher, it will be recalled, owned lands at the Beaver 
river flow ground, and the reservoir resulted in taking 
many acres of her lands. Her suit was successful and it 
was followed by Dr. Webb’s, who secured $600,000 for 
73,000 acres. 

Kdward M. Shepard, one of the candidates for the 
United States senatorship from New York, in 1884 was 
one of the first members of the New York forest com- 
mission. He drafted the plan on which New York’s 
Adirondack forest policy is based. Probably long after 
Mr. Shepard’s political doings are forgotten the good 
work he did for the state in the Adirondacks will be 
remembered. 
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FROM THE STATE CAPITAL. 


ALBANY, N. Y., Jan. 23.—A large claim has been filed 
against the state of New York by the Herkimer Lumber 
Company, of Herkimer. This company desires to recover 
the sum of $73,017 damages, which it alleges it sustained 
as the result of an injunetion which was secured by the 
state in 1905, which prohibited the company in question 
from cutting timber on Adirondack forest lands which 
had been leased by the company but which were claimed 
by the state. The lands in question are in Herkimer 
county. 

Governor Dix, in addressing the New York State Agri- 
cultural Society, this week, laid stress upon the impor 
tance of tree nurseries and urged the members of the 
society to think seriously over the question of planting 
trees as an adjunct to their agricultural assets. ‘‘ There 
should be nurseries for growing small trees to plant in 
our forests,’’ said Governor Dix, ‘‘and [ hope with your 
assistance and coéperation that this idea may be carried 
into effect.’’ 

Thomas Mott Osborne, of Auburn, formerly a member 
of the public service commission, second district, has 
heen confirmed by the state senate as state forest, fish 
and game commissioner, to succeed H. Leroy Austin, 
who has resigned. Mr. Austin was appointed by Gov- 
ernor Hughes to fill the vacancy caused by the resigna- 
tion of James 8. Whipple, who severed his corinection 
with the departinent as the result of the investigation of 
it ordered last summer by Governor Hughes. The ad- 
ministration of Commissioner Osborne, it is understood, 
will be marked by many innovations. Commissioner Os- 
borne has not outlined his policy, owing to the faet that 
legislation, which it is understood is to be advocated by 
the governor and which will have a material bearing 
upon his department, has not been introduced, 





CEMENT MACHINERY CONCERN REORGANIZES 
AND INCORPORATES. 


The Universal Machinery Company, of 
Waterloo, Iowa, recently has been reorganized and 
incorporated for $25,000 to take over the business of 
the old company, which had been established fifteen 
years and was earrying on « very successful business 
under the management of J. L. Shannon. Mr. Shannon 
is president of the new company and his record amply 
guarantees the success of the new company. O. R, 
Taylor, vice president and treasurer, who is very 
favorably known throughout the country, will give 
added strength to the new organization. M. L. Cottrill, 
secretary, is an experienced office man. These gen- 
tlemen will make a strong combination and are bound 
to make good. The company carries a complete line 
of cement machinery of all kinds and is prepared to 
fill orders with promptness and despatch. 


Concrete 














(yay FOREIGN -@e 
Edward Chaloner & Co, 


WOOD BROKERS 


and Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, etc., in Logs and Lumber 


96 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL, 


Cable Address, “CHALONER.” Codes used, A BC, 
Al, Liebers’, Western Union and Lumberman's Telecode 

















BRYCE, JUNOR & JELLIE 


Established 1878 
SHIPPERS’ AGENTS FOR SALE OF 
American Lumber 
IN ENGLAND. 


28 Baldwin Street, 
BRISTOL. 


49 a Brown's Bldg. Exch. 
LIVERPOOL. 


TH. H. LEYENAAR 


(Formerly J.C. & Th. H. Leyenaar) 
SELLING AGENTS FOR ALL KINDS OF 


American 
Lumber and Logs 


Rath pines Cypress. tc. ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


North Carolina Pine, etc. 


FARNWORTH & JARDINE 


Wood Brokers and 
Measurers 


. 2 Dale Street; Mahogany Sales Sheds, 101 Seaforth Road 
SEAFORTH 


LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 

















Cable Address: 
Farnworth, Liverpool. 








We Are Buyers of 


American Hardwoods 
LOGS and LUMBER 
Write to 
JAMES WEBSTER & BRO., Ltd. 


BOOTLE, LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
London Office: DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD ST., E. C. 











- 
(TOHN H. BURRELL & CO. ) 
WOOD BROKERS 


and Agents for the Sale of American Hardwoods, 
Etc., in Logs and Lumber. 
15 & 16 AFRICAN HOUSE, WATER STREET, 
LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
a Telegraphic and Cable Address, “Burwood, Liverpool.” 
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Agents for the Sale 


SINGLETON, DUNN & CO. 2? siiitut's: 
American Logs and Lumber 


27 UNION STREET, 


Cable Address. ‘'SINGLETONS'’ Giasgow. GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 


Cable Codes; Telecode, Lieber's Zebra, A.B,C., A U. 


WRIGHT, GRAHAM & CO. 


al Bank Place, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. —_ 123 Cannon St., LONDON, E.C. 





WOOD BROKERS. 


Agents for the sale of all kinds of American Hardwoods in Logs, 
Lamber and Dimension Stock. White Pine, Pitch Pine, North Carolina 
Pine, Spruce and Oak Staves. Shipments to any of the principal ports 
in the United Kingdom or Continent handled to the best advantage. 


CANT & KEMP, “4360. 
WOOD BROKERS, 
For the Sale of all Descriptions of 


HARD AND SOFT WOODS 
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THE KEYSTONE STATE. 








E.V. BABCOCK & CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., U.S. A. 


We have at our TELLICO PLAINS, TENN. 
MILL Large Quantities: 


6-4" Sound Wormy Chestnut 
1x12" No. 2 Hemlock 
DAVIS W. VA. MILL: 


_ 3,000' 5-4" Ist and 2nd Curley Birch 
2,400' 6-4" Ist and 2nd Curley Birch 
6,000' 4-4" No. 1 Com. Plain Red Birch 


ASHTOLA, PA. MILL: 


10,000' 5-4" No. 2 Com. & Better Cherry 
22,000' 6-4" No. 1 Com. Hard Maple. 


ALL BAND SAWED AND DRY. 


Planing mill facilities at all our mills—Ask for Stock Lists 




















To Gain yl 
Confidence 


of your trade you must be able 
to back up all yourstatements with the goods and there's 
where we can help you, if you will order some of our 
high-grade 


MichiganMaple Flooring 


We have well assorted stocks and can ship at a mo- 
ment’s notice 13-16—1 1-16—car load lots. 


WRITE, WIRE OR ’PHONE US. 


BEMIS & VOSBURGH, 


Farmer’s Bank Bldg. , PITTSBURGH, PA. 























REMEMBER 


We ship promptly any quantity of 
Yellow Pine Flooring, Ceiling, Siding ana Finish 
We specialize on B Rift Flooring of the highest grade 
Breitwikser & WILSON Co., 


PITTSBURG, PA. 














1, W. SEMANS T, B. PALMER 


Palmer & Semans Lumber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 


LUMBER 


SALES OFFICE: HOME OFFICE: 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. Uniontown, Pa. 


I. F, BALSLEY, Manager of Sales. 
BRANCH OFFICE: 801 Crozer Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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J. C. Donges Lbr. Co. 
Wholesale Lumber 
Office, 911 Oliver Building, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Send us your orders and inquiries. 


W. VA. SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS. 


NORTH CAROLINA AND 
VA. YELLOW PINE. 














MEAD & SPEER CO. PEnnsyivania 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
Pine and Hardwood Lumber 
Specialties: Poplar, Oak & Chestnut. _— Mills at Jennings, W. Va. 








W. E. TERHUNE LUMBER CO 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


Will stock 


Nakao) meat halelar 
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QUAKER CITY NEWS. 





Yards Create Spurt of Inquiry—General Business 
Normal—President Said to Favor Dry Dock Project 
—Philadelphia’s Export Trade. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 23.— The lumber business 
continues inactive as a whole, but relieved by an occa- 
sional concern hitting a good run of orders and beating 
its record for the corresponding period of last year. 
Business can not be called poor, as there is a little of it 
everywhere, and the general feeling is one of satisfaction 
over the near future. Nobody looks for a boom, but all 
members of the trade seem to think there will be a 
steady, wholesome growth as soon as the weather im- 
proves. There was a spurt of inquiry last week, probably 
caused by the yards which, having taken stock, naturally 
would fill up on items too low; but the indications are 
that the retailers will continue, for the present at least, 
to keep stocks in general down. One concern reports a 
week of unusual activity in sap pine and cedar shingles. 
Several concerns report that the strong demand for fancy 
hardwoods was intensely so in maple. The lower grades 
of hardwoods are moving slowly, with prices unchanged. 
The expected tightening of prices in yellow pine has not 
taken place, but there is a great deal of talk about it, 
and many expect it soon. 

General business conditions in this city are normal, 
being a little better than they were the previous week in 
that more manufacturing has been started after the holi- 
day shutdown. 

The stock market ended a little erratic, but had been 
strong during the week, and there seems to be plenty of 
money available. 

The realty market shows considerable activity, a num 
ber of unimproved properties having been sold for opera- 
tions that will build in the near future. During the 
week 114 permits were issued, covering 263 operations, 
with a value of $670,885, of which $324,600 was for one 
operation of 122 dwellings. 

Philadelphia is coming into its own. It will take its 
place as one of the leading ports of the East, a place 
that it should have had long ago. Not only will it be 
the greatest naval station on the Atlantic coast, but plans 
are developing which will bring to the Quaker City the 
merchant trade that belongs to it. That will mean that 
the local wharves will throng with merchant. ships. 

It is reported from Washington that President Taft 
is heartily in favor of the big drydock plant and will 
support Secretary Meyer in his work for it. Both have 
the necessity of economy in view, but their most earnest 
desire is to provide all facilities for taking full advan- 
tage of the unequaled resources of Philadelphia harbor, 
which is recognized as the natural site for one of the 
most important naval stations in the country. Capt. A. 
W. Grant, commandant of the navy yard, this afternoon 
received a visit from a joint citizens’ and councilmanic 
committee, headed by Mayor Reyburn. ‘The invitation 
was in-the interest of the new 1,700-foot dry dock which 
it is proposed urging the government to construct. After 
hearing from the mayor the purposes of the visit Captain 
Grait, with the use of a diagram, explained to the vis- 
itors the general scope of the yard with its modern im- 
provements and explained where it is planned to locate 
the great new dry dock. 

The news that 1,000,000 bushels of corn are on the way 
to this city for export has aroused new interest among 
those who have worked so successfully in the last year 
for the betterment of the port and has inspired confi- 
dence among shipping men, who are looking for still 
further increases in Philadelphia’s trade with foreign 
countries. Exports of cereals show a decided increase 
over last year and the indications are that an enormous 
amount of grain will be shipped from this port before 
the end of the winter. It is believed by grain exporters 
that the recently established transatlantic lines have been 
the means of stimulating business. The Hamburg-Amer- 
ican liner Pring Oskar, one of the fleet of steamers of 
the line’s new service between Philadelphia and Ham- 
burg, last week took out as part of its cargo 80,000 bush- 
els of corn, and her sister ship, the Pring Adelbert, now 
= for Hamburg, will take out twice as much this 
week. 

The advantages of Philadelphia as a port for the 
prompt loading and discharging of cargoes are such that 
in a short time the North German-Lloyd liners will dis- 
charge and load at Philadelphia. Under existing condi- 
tions the vessels of the line, which bring passengers and 
eargo to Philadelphia, go elsewhere to secure outward 
cargoes. 

Representative J. Hamilton Moore, of this city, had a 
conference with Secretary Nagel, of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor, regarding an additional ap- 
propriation for the Cloucester immigration station site 
at the port of Philadelphia. As a result of this talk 
Representative Moore telegraphed to J. 8S. W. Holton, 
president of the Maritime Exchange, Philadelphia, that 
President Taft had approved the recommendation of 
Secretary Nagel by which the Department of the Treas- 
ury is requested to include in its supplemental estimates 
an appropriation of $105,000 for the completion of the 
station. 

The new state forestry tract recently named for Gov- 
ernor Stuart, in Somerset and Westmoreland counties, is 
reported as having had thousands of trees planted in it 
since the state acquired it by persons interested in for- 
estry. 

Frank H. Hawkins, of Kirby & Hawkins, is contesting 
the election to Congress of George D. McCreary, who 
recently defeated him, claiming fraud in the returns. 


The hearings are now being held and in one division it 


_ was shown by the tally sheets that forty votes had been 


cast for Mr. Hawkins and not credited to him. Joseph 
Gilfillan, attorney for Mr. McCreary, had witnesses to 
prove that this was due to a mistake in copying the re- 
turns from the tally sheets and was not intentional. He 
also objected to the legality of the proceedings, declaring 
that the present Congress, the sixty-first, has no authority 
to pass upon the standing of a man elected to the next 
or sixty-second Congress. When the present Congress 
ends, he said, the rules and regulations under which it 
operates die with it and must be renewed by the next 
Congress. 
Association Notes. 

The question of railroad demurrage, charges for ter- 
minal facilities and other important topics to the trade 
will be discussed at the nineteenth annual convention of 
the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association, which will 
be held at the Hotel Walton Thursday and Friday of 
this week. Nearly three hundred delegates are expected 
to be present and papers will be read and discussions 
held on rate discrimination, weighing rules for cars, 
mechanics’ lien laws, the mercantile tax and the new 
regulations governing long and short haul. 

This city is witnessing a monster financial campaign 
for funds for the advancement of the work of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. A great organization has 
been effected and it is hoped to raise $1,000,000 by Feb- 
ruary 1, two weeks from the start of the campaign. Over 
$350,000 has been raised so far. The lumbermen of the 
city are represented in this work by a squad captained 
by Frederick 8. Underhill, of Wistar, Underhill & Co. 
Associated with him are William C. McBride, of the 
Haney-White Company; William T. Betts, of Charles M. 
Betts & Co.; Horace A. Reeves, jr., of R. B. Wheeler & 
Co.; Frank G. Gillingham, of the F. G. Gillingham & 
Son Company; Herbert E. Weitzel, of P. Elmer Weitzel 
Bro. & Son; Daniel Adams, George A. Howes, Joseph P. 
Dunwoody, of Fleck & Dunwoody; Horace M. Lippin- 
cott, Thomas R. Patton, Joseph Johnson and Joseph H. 
Taulane, assistant district attorney. The squad is doing 
excellent work for this great movement. 

The Sash & Door Manufacturers’ Association held a 
meeting at the Lumbermen’s Exchange last Thursday, 
followed by a luncheon. 

The retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Philadelphia 
will hold a meeting and buffet luncheon Thursday of this 
week, 

The regular monthly meeting of the Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change will be held February 2. 

The Camp Manufacturing Company, formed by mem 
bers of the Wiley, Harker & Camp Company, has opened 
local officers and has made application for membership 
in the Lumbermen’s Exchange. P. D. Camp is president, 
J. L. Camp vice president and general manager, and R. J. 
Camp secretary and treasurer. 





SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 


Meeting of State Retailers to Be Largely Attended— 
Lumber Situation on the Mend and Everyone in 
Optimistic Mood, 


PirrsBuRG, Pa., Jan. 24.—Preparations for the annual 
convention of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, which convenes this week in Pittsburg, 
are complete and the number of inquiries for accommo- 
dations indicate that the meetings will be more largely 
attended than ever. Members of the Pittsburg Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association are preparing to give 
the visiting delegates a warm welcome and a good time. 

Sentiment is strongly optimistic in the lumber circles 
concerning business. Nearly all the dealers regard the 
situation as mending rapidly and look for a stiff demand 
for all kinds of lumber with the approach of spring and 
open weather. H. T. Lincoln, of Bemis & Vosburgh, 
who has returned, refreshed and invigorated, from his 
trip to the Isle of Pines and the southern states, declared 
that the future looked rosy to him. General trade is 
improving. 

The Flint, Erving & Stoner Company reports improve- 
ment in business. Prices remain unchanged, however. 
J. B. Flint, of this company, is in the South. 

I. F. Balsley, manager of sales for the Palmer & Se- 
mans Lumber Company, returned the last week from 4 
trip south as far as New Orleans, La. Prices are steady 
in the hardwood line and the tone to buying is stronger. 

J. C. Donges, of the Donges Lumber Company, reports 
that the yard trade is improving slowly and believes that 
it will become an important factor within a few weeks. 

The Morlan-Ricks-Hughes Company notes a steady 
movement upward in demand for all grades of lumber 
and a firming of prices. Mr. Ricks, of this company, 38 
in California on business. A fair demand for cypress 8 
reported. 

E. V. Babcock & Co. reports a general improvement 
in business with indications of a better run of trade in 
the very near future, based on the increasing number of 
inquiries. F. R. Babcock, of this company, will be one 
of the speakers at the coming banquet of the retailers 
and will extend the welcome of Pittsburg to the visiting 
delegates. 

The Breitwieser-Wilgon Company reports a mucli better 
demand than had been expected and a gain is being 
made each week. A. G. Breitwieser, of this company, 
regards the outlook as very encouraging. Door and sash 
trade is fair and planing mills are working 0 stock 
material in view of the expected demand that w'!! begin 
with the opening of the building season. : 

The J. L. Lytle Lumber Company notes a general piek- 
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ing up in trade and prices steady in all lines. The future 
looks much better and many of the doubts of the earlier 
weeks of the new year are clearing away. 

The Willson Bros. Lumber Company reports that in- 
quiries are increasing in number and better things are 
looked for in a short time. Alexander Willson, president 
of this company, will be one of the active entertainers 
of the retail dealers during the convention this week. 

The Kendall Lumber Company reports trade un- 
changed. The mills of this company are all operating. 

F. X. Diebold, president of the Forest Lumber Com- 
pany, accompanied by Mr. Levy, manager of the Phila- 
delphia office, are in the South on business. They have 
been inspecting mill operations through West Virginia. 
The company reports prices slightly improved in some 
items and a steadier tone in buying is noted. 

The Germain Company finds a firmer tone to prices, 
The most notable improvement is in the demand for 
yellow pine. 

“ The American Lumber & Manufacturing Company is 
getting some very attractive orders and looks for a much 
larger volume of business. 


q LAKE ERIE PORTS. 











FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Prospects Good for Continuance of Fair Business— 
New Mill in Pennsylvania—Lumbermen Interested 
in Movement for New Rooms for Well Known Club. 
s3uFFALO, N. Y., Jan. 25.—-No large amount of lumber 

is moving, though the prospect of a continuance of fair 

business is generally considered good. Some of the 
wholesalers are in attendance at the convention of the 
retailers at Syracuse and at the .Hoo-Iloo concatenation. 

Building permits numbered only twenty-one for the 
last week, with thirteen frame dwellings. The total cost 
of permits was $37,200. 

A. C. Goodyear, vice president of the Goodyear Lum- 
ber Company, states that within a few months the com- 
pany will be in position to market the product of the 
new mill which is in process of erection at Norwich, Pa., 
in the neighborhood of which town the Goodyears have 
bought a tract of 25,000 acres of hemlock. . When this 
mill is completed the mill at Austin, Pa., about thirty 
miles from Norwich, will be closed. Work will be fin 
ished about April or May and the mill capacity will be 
60,000,000 feet annually. The mills at Galeton and 
Medix Run wiil continue operation and the total cut 
yearly will be about normal, 200,000,000 feet a year. 
The hardwoods on the new timber tract have been sold 
to the Brooklyn Cooperage ‘Company, which will have a 
heading plant at Norwich. Mr. Goodyear says his com- 
pany’s supply of hemlock will last about eight or ten 
years, 

"0. S. Layeock has gone to Harriman, Tenn., to look 

after timber and mill operations. He is a member of 

Layeock, Chapman & Chesley, which has timber holdings 

there and two saw mills, 

J. D. Rounds, the Binghamton member of Mixer & Co., 
is general manager of the saw mills and other business 
connected with the Williamson & Brown Land & Lumber 
Company, at Cerro Gordo, N. C., of which Mixer & Co. 
are members. Dr. J. C. Williamson, president and gen- 
eral manager of the company, is ill and Mr. Rounds is 
taking his place. 

E. W. Bartholomew is among the lumbermen interested 
in the plan of the Ellicott Club to increase its member- 
ship and go into a clubhouse downtown, in the business 
district. 

C. W. Betts and W. P. Betts will go to Philadelphia 
this week for a general meeting of C. M. Betts & Co. 
regarding the firm’s yellow pine interests in North Caro- 
lina, 

The Kreinheder brothers, owners of the Bison City 
Table Company, have sold the mill, but will not give 
possession until they can build a better one on the prop- 
erty east of the office of the Standard Hardwood Lumber 
Company, where A. W. Kreinheder owns a dry kiln. They 
report the furniture business good and are not prepared 
to suspend operations at present on any account. 

Hurd Bros. report that the Ontonagon Lumber & Cedar 
Company ’s mill, at Ontonagon, Mich., in which they own 
a half interest, eut 20,000,000 feet of mostly hardwoods 
and hemlock last year. 

Join F. Knox is a chicken and pigeon fancier this 
Week and not much of a lumberman, as the big Interna 
tional Poultry Show is on and he is one of the larger 
exhibitors. "i 

James A. White, president of the Buffalo Maple Floor 
ing Company, is at the Michigan mills of the W. H. 
White Company. The Buffalo mill has run a week since 
the holiday shutdown and finds business a little dull, as 
'8 usual after the first of the year. There is a good 
general demand for hardwood flooring. 


~~ 


FROM THE FOREST CITY. 

CLEVELAND, OnI0, Jan. 21.—Business is looking up. In 
« few instances dealers report more business in the first 
three weeks of this month than during the entire month 
of December, 

The wholesaler is finding that the efforts of the mill- 
lien to get more for their stock is keeping him in hot 
water, but he is encouraged at the tendency toward 
stiffness. Railroad orders are beginning to come in. 

The Cleveland Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
“aS received word of the annual meeting of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association at Washington 


Mareh 1 and 2. A representative delegation will go from 
this city, 





The Barner-Meade Lumber Company has built addi- 


tional sheds to take care of its growing business. The 
company has overhauled its mill and has put in the 
largest stock it has carried in years in expectation of a 
large spring business. 

A large amount of business in red gum is reported by 
the Interstate Lumber Company. A number of very 
substantial orders recently have been booked for factory 
trade and the general outlook for business in that line is 
most encouraging. 

The annual meeting of the Advance Lumber Company 
will be held this week. The year’s business is reported 
as being very good and the company is well pleased at 
the general tone of its trade. 

The Miller-Wells Lumber Company has removed its 
offices to 1252 Rockefeller building and reports that its 
January business so far has exceeded that of the entire 
month of December. 

The F. T, Peitch Company reports a fair run of trade 
in all lines and the tendency is toward larger and more 
inquiries, 

Williard C. Waller, of Byesville, connected with the 
lumber industry for a number of years, has been ap- 
pointed to the selling staff of the Southern Lumber Com- 
pany. He will represent that concern in eastern Ohio, 

= A. Prescott, of Tawas, Mich., was in Cleevland this 
week, 
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| We wish to move the following :— ex, 
BAY POPLAR 


We wish to move the following thoroughly dry stock, 
on sticks 12 months. 


BAY POPLAR 


17 M ft. 1x13 to 17” 1st and 2nds 
190 M ft. 1x 6 to 12’ ist and 2nds 

88 M ft. 1x 4 and wider, No. 1 Common 
465 M ft. 1x 4 and wider, log run 


SAP GUM 


53 M ft. 1x13 te 17 ist and 2nds 
486 M ft: 1x 6to 12 1st and 2nds 
325 M ft. 1x 4 and wider, No. 1 Common 
420 M ft. 1x 3 and wider, No, 2 Common 
300 M ft. 1x 3 and wider, No.3 Common 


Send us your inquiries and we will be glad to name you 
very attractive prices, * 


| AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO., P™TspURs. 











NORTH ATLANTIC COAST. 


NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 

Boston, MAss., Jan. 21.—C. C. Batehelder, treasurer 
of the Boston Lumber Company, Boston, is giving a 
course of lectures on business before the students of 
Brown university, Providence, R. I. He lectured before 
the same body last winter. 

Chester B. Kendall, of Gardner, has bought out the 
coal and wood business formerly conducted by John 
Leamy, of that city. The latter has entered the lum- 
her business and has purchased a large tract of tim- 
ber land in Enfield, N. H. He will begin operation 
there at once. 

G. H. Prouty, a former governor of Vermont, head 
of the Taunton Lumber Company, Brockton, Mass., has 
been a visitor at the concern’s plant this week and ex- 
pects to be in Brockton again in March. 

The lumber trade in Massachusetts is very much in- 
terested in state legislation proposed for this year. 
Several bills have been talked over among lumber dealers 
relative to liens on buildings and land. Lumber dealers 
believe that the present laws do not protect them as 
they should. 

C. E. Lloyd, a hardwood lumber dealer, Philadelphia, 
has been in the Boston market during the week. 

C. L. Barr, of the Whiting Lumber Company, Phila- 
delphia, has been calling upon the New England trade 
during the last week, He spent several days in Boston. 
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FROM A NEW JERSEY LUMBER CENTER. 














Slump in Building Blamed on New Code—Hardwoods 
and Spruce Hugging the List—Annual Report Bureau 
of Labor, 

NEWARK, N, J., Jan. 23.—The going into effect of 
the new building code has had the expected result. There 
has been a great slump in building work and the local 
lumber dealers are considerably affected. The stringent 
provisions of the code were anticipated by many pros 
pective builders, who filed plans during the last days of 
the old code, In other instances plans for construction 
work have been abandoned for the present. 

The record for last week of the building department 
shows that thirty-five permits were issued for $67,900 
as against seventy-one permits, $279,000, the previous 
week. The state tenement board issued for the week 
twenty-six permits, representing an outlay of about $225,- 
000. This is considerable increase over the 
week, 

Activity up to a reasonably strong percentage of 
capacity is the situation at the mills. Coryell, Stone 
& Hershey, Swain and other wholesalers agree in pre 
dieting a good spring business—better than last year 
with indications that prices will stiffen. 

Good grades of hardwoods are hugging the list closely, 
with a trend toward higher levels. Low grades are 
plentiful and can be had readily. Dressed cypress has 
shown fluctuation, but prices on undressed stock have 
been firm. 

Firm prices are quoted on white pine of the better 
West Virginia spruce is close to the list, but 
the eastern spruce and hemlock markets are quiet, with 
prices consequently weaker. Those interested in the 
output of North Carolina pine expect ‘at least a stiff 
resistance to price cutting, with expectation favorable 
to slight advancement, 

The annual statistical report of the chief of the state 
bureau of Jabor recently filed shows 
in all lines of industry for New Jersey. In all there are 
2,291 industries listed by the bureau. They represent 
in the aggregate a capital of $715,926,268, an increase 
of more than $66,000,000 over the preceding year. The 
average amount of money invested in each establishment, 
the value of stocks used and of goods produced, the aver 
age number of persons employed and their wages, all 
showed corresponding increases and this same healthy 
advance. 

The Standard Oil’s great refineries in this state give 
that industry the lead in the value of products, the out 
put being valued at $70,131,795 for the year. Silk goods 
were in second place, with an output valued at more 
than $53,000,000. Woolen and worsted goods, machinery 
and rubber goods follow in order as to value of products. 
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YELLOW PINE 










Manufacturers of 


Lumber— Timber — Ties 


Let Us Quote You Prices 


THE GERMAIN COMPANY 
PITTSBURG, PA. 





WE HAVE FOR SALE} 
200,000 '—2x6-8-10 and 12" 
Sound Square Edge Bill Oak. 


Write for prices 


i Morlan - Ricks - Hughes Co. 


} Morlan Mfg.Co. PITTSBURG, PA, Fort Pitt Lbr. Co. 
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Alleghany Lumber Company 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


WHITE and YELLOW PINE, HEMLOCK 
WEST VA. SPRUCE and HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURG, PA. 








Write for quotations. 











HANDY HANDBOOKS 
Builders, Mechanics, Engineers 


This complete series of Home Study Books is written to 
meet the requirements of the student or practical mechanic, 
in one special branch. 

Each volume covers some Mechanical or Scientific subject 
in a most complete and exhaustive manner, being written by @ 
technical writer—a recognized authority in his line. The 
specialist mechanic will readily appreciate this feature of 
thorough treatment of each subject, 














The Home Study Series 


compiled from the instruction papers of the American School 
of Correspondence, comprises fifty complete, separate volumes 
which treat thoroughly, the specialized branches of Carpent 












and Building, Drawing, Architecture, Mechanical, Electr 
and Structural Engineering and Textiles. 


The Prices Range from $1.00 to $3.50 
for Each Volume, 


American Lumberman, 


83165 Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 
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ELM : 
CRATING STOCK 


Write Us For Special Prices. 





CAR LOTS 


MENOMINEE BAY SHORE LUMBER CO. 


SOPERTON, WIS. 
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McFEELY BROS. 


STEUBENVILLE, OHIO. 


Manufacturers of 


Stock Stair Work 


NEWELS, RAIL AND BALUSTERS 
in Oak and Yellow Pine. 











This Y. P. Newel 


$2.50 


For Oak add 25 cents. 6 in. shaft, 
21 in. base. Packed two to crate, 
one in crate add 10 cents. 


Freight allowed up to 25 cents per 
100 Ibs. on shipments of six or more. 


Booklet showing other designs of 
Newels, also Rail and Baluster designs 
sent upon request. 

















Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


—WE WANT TO MOVE — 


160 M ft. 6-4 No. 8 Shop, 12 M ft, 6-4 No, 3 Shop, 

20 M ft, 6-4 No. 2 Shop, 40 M ft. 6-4x12" No. 2 Com, 

40 M ft, 6-4 No, 2 Com, 60 M ft. 6-4 No. 3 Com, 

100 M ft, 6-4 No. 3 Com, 60 M ft, 6-4 No. 4 Com, 

10 M ft, 6-4 No. 6 Com, 10 M ft, 6-4 No, 6 Com, 

12 M ft, 6-4 No, 2 Shop, 100 M ft. 1x4"& up, 6’ & up,No, 6 Bds, 


NORWAY PILING 
DRUMMOND, WIS. 


Write for prices. 
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Sawyer Goodman Co. 
Make Prompt Shipments of 
WHITE PINE AND BASSWOOD 
BEVELED SIDING, FINISH in all 
Thicknesses, and SHOP LUMBER 
Marinette, 3 : Wisconsin 
——n1Sne— ene 


THE ATLANTIC LUMBER CO. Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 


HARDWOODS 


Branch Office, 620 White Bldg., Mason Building, 70 Kilby St., 
BUFFALO, N. Y. BOSTON, MASS. 








The lumber industry is low on the list. The statistics 
show that-the highest average in wages was paid in the 
brewing industry, where it is $912.28 a year. 

The right of James Taaffe, president of the Glasby 
Lumber Company, to retain membership in the board of 
education while his company retains its customers who 


bid for contracts on schools is being considered by a 
state legislative committee. Mr. Taaffe has testified that 
his company, which is incorporated, sells lumber to con- 
tractors on school work after competitive bidding. It 
is also by open, competitive bidding that the main con 
tracts are awarded. 














THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Loggers Making the Most of Favorable Weather— 
Inspecting Extensive Lumbering Operations—Only 
Shingle Mill on the Saginaw. 

Bay Crry AND Saginaw, Jan. 24.—Soft weather in 
the valley has carried off nearly all the snow but there 
is an abundance of it in the northern logging districts 
and operators are making the most of it. The impres- 
sion prevails that there will be an early breakup. All 
the large operators without doubt will secure the logs 
figured on when the camps were started. Small con- 
cerns have experienced a fairly good winter. 

The manufacture of hoops in the locality of Alpena 
has developed into an industry, 300 men being employed 
in getting out timber. W. I’. Woelk, of Alpena, G. W. 
Miller, of Hillman, and Rayburn & Lutes, of Hubbard 
Lake, are the most extensive operators in that section. 

Messrs. H. N., E. F. and G. B. Loud, of the Loud & 
Hoeft Lumber Company, of Rogers City, who reside at 
AuSable, spent several days last week looking over their 
extensive lumbering operations at Rogers City and vicin- 
ity. The company is manufacturing about 10,000,000 
feet of lumber at the mill. It is all moved by boat now 
but a large forec of men is engaged in rushing’ through 
the construction of a branch of the Detroit & Mackinac 
railroad from the main line at Posen to Rogers City and 
this will enable the handling of large quantities of 
lumber and cedar products by rail. It is expected 
the road will be finished early in the spring. 

The North American Construction Company, of Bay 
City, has shipped an 8-room 2-story house to Patagonia, 
in the extreme southern portion of South America. Thé 
building will be utilized as the main office for a rail- 
road which is being built through that region. The 
same company last month shipped a complete sani- 
tarium outfit to Florida, the main building being forty- 
six by sixty-eight feet, with a glass enclosed porch sur- 
rounding the entire building. The company is now man- 
ufacturing a theatrical building with stage equipment, 
which will go to Long Island. 

The Churchill Lumber Company is operating a logging 
camp eleven miles from Alpena, cutting hardwood, and 
thirty teams have been hauling logs from the operation 
thirty-five days. The loads average 1,400 to 1,500 feet. 
This company manufactured 11,000,000 feet of mixed 
lumber last: year, of which 2,000,000 feet was pine. 
It also manufactured 750,000 pieces of lath. 

The Cornwell Lumber Company, at Saginaw, operates 
the only shingle mill on the Saginaw river. It is at 
Essexville, a suburb of Saginaw. Last season it manu- 
factured 10,000,000 shingles. 

The Embury-Martin Lumber Company, Cheboygan, had 
a successful run last year, manufacturing 17,600,000 feet 
of hardwood and hemlock lumber, 1,500,000 feet of 
pine lumber, 4,500,000 pieces of lath and 2,000,000 
shingles. 

The sentiment is strong among local manufacturers 
that hardwood prices will be advanced by the first of 
the month. There is an extraordinarily good call for 
maple, while beech and birch are strong. 

The H. M. Loud’s Sons Company, at AuSable, manu- 
factured last season 11,652,060 feet of lumber, included 
in which was nearly 7,000,000 feet of hemlock. The 
company handled in addition a large quantity of tim- 
ber for harbor and structural work, last season shipping 
a number of cargoes to points on Lake Erie and Lake 
Superior for the building of breakwater piers, and an 
immense quantity of cedar products, 2,308,500 pieces of 
lath and 8,626,500 shingles. 

Salling, Hanson & Co., of Grayling, has for years 
been one of the most extensive lumber manufacturers on 
the line of the Mackinaw division of the Michigan Cen- 
tral railroad. Last year the output consisted of* 6,581,- 
646 feet of pine lumber, 12,645,523 feet of hemlock and 
7,661,069 feet of hardwood, besides 3,992,375 pieces of 
lath and 5,023,500 shingles. R. Hanson, of this com- 
pany, and his sons, under the firm name of R. Hanson 
& Sons, operate a new mill at the outskirts of Grayling, 
which manufactured 20,580 feet of pine, 3,349,974 feet 
of hemlock and 3,354,547 feet of hardwood lumber. 

Another of the big concerns is that of the Henry 
Stephens Company, operating at Waters. This company 
began operations in 1880 at St. Helen, on the same divi- 
sion, where some 500,000,000 feet of timber was con- 
verted into lumber, and operations at Waters have been 
conducted a number of years. Last season the company 
manufactured 11,694,460 feet of ‘pine lumber, 7,578,369 
feet of hemlock, 4,122,663 feet of hardwood lumber 
and 7,811,100 pieces of lath. 





FROM THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 
Regarding the Quarterly of Michigan Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association—The Financial Situation— 

Final Action on New Building Company. 

Detroit, MicH., Jan. 24.—Local hardwood men are 
looking with interest to the quarterly meeting of the 
Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, which 
will be held at the Hotel Pontchartrain Thursday. ‘The 
most important business of the meeting will be the 








reading of statistical reports of last year’s business, 


FROM THE WOLVERINE STATE. 


showing the amount of each kind of hardwood sold and 
the stock on hand. Practically every member of the 
association, it is understood, has submitted an estimate 
as to his cut for 1911. The reports will show that the 
situation in Michigan, as regards hardwoods, is satis- 
factory. Maple prices are better than a year ago and 
nearly all the other grades are holding their own. No. 3 
common is one of the exceptions. It continues weak 
and large stocks are reported. 

. Financial conditions are none too encouraging. Col- 
leections are inclined to be a trifle slow and some of the 
retail concerns that ordinarily discount their bills are 
giving paper. There are also numerous requests for ex- 
tensions. 

The automobile body business is at a low ebb com- 
pared with the conditions existing in this branch of the 
trade a few months ago. The output is considerably 
below capacity. However, a decided improvement is 
looked for soon as a result of the annual automobile 
show held in this city last week. 

The Dwight Lumber Company held its annual last 
week and reported a good year. The following officers 
were elected: President, Edwin Lodge; vice president, 
William M. Dwight; secretary, John C. Lodge; treas- 
urer, George H. Satterlee. The annual election of the 
Grace Harbor Lumber Company, held Monday, resulted 
in the election of the following: President and general 
manager, H. Leonard Wilton; vice president, Lewis H. 
Jones; treasurer, John Leitch; secretary, J. Tilson 
Leitch; assistant secretary and auditor, Roy Leitch. 
William P. Quinlan was made manager of steamships 
and barges. 

After months of delay the new building code is nearly 
ready for final action by the common council. It was 
passed by the old council late in December, but at the 
final meeting of that body it was reconsidered at the 
request of certain sign men, who considered that they 
had been discriminated against, and the code was turned 
over to the incoming council. The ordinance commit- 
tee has about reached an understanding on the matter 
and probably will report the code out in another week. 
The building interests are living in hope, at any rate. 





MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 


Logging Operations Retarded by Heavy Snows— 
Woodsmen Quit as Result of Wage Reduction—Ready 
for Operation. 

MENOMINEE, Micu., Jan, 23.—Lumbering in the upper 
peninsula has been retarded to some extent by excep- 
tionally heavy snowfalls. In the northern counties some 
of the loggers found it necessary to reduce the pay of 
the men from 10 to 20 percent, and a number of the 
woodsmen quit as a result. Although operations have 
been retarded no cut has been made in the vicinity of 
Menominee and Marinette. Conditions have been im- 
proved within the last few days by thaw, followed by a 
hard freeze, and logging operations consequently are pro- 
gressing more smoothly. 

S. N. Harrison, superintendent of the Wisconsin & 
Michigan railroad, has his work cut out for him this 
winter in meeting the demands of the mills. He says 
that his road never has done a more flourishing business 
in this line. 

The saw mill at Skanee, which has been operated by 
N. M. De Haas a number of years, will resume operation 
as soon as possible next spring under the same manage 
ment. Mr. De Haas will get out nearly 4,000,000 feet of 
logs, consisting principally of maple, for which there is 
a good demand. 

Peter Longrie has a contract to put in timber for the 
3ird & Wells Lumber Company at Taylor Rapids. He 
will eut 1,000,000 feet of hemlock and hardwood logs. 

Emerson Smitii, who has been operating a logging camp 
in the vicinity of Iron Mountain, has finished his cut. He 
has moved his crew to the Sagola Lumber Company’s 
tract, where he has taken a large contract. 

A long run is expected at the plant of the Kaukauna 
Lumber Company. <A large number of logs are arriving 
daily. 

Raymond O’Callaghan, son of George O’Callaghan, of 
Norway, is located at Biwabic, where he is looking after 
the interest of the John O’Callaghan Estate and the 
Patrick Flanagan holdings. 

At the last meeting of the Lakeside Paper Company, 
of Menasha, the company deferred the matter of securing 
a site for the proposed new plant. Little Chute has made 
a bid, offering free taxes for a period of ten years and 
agreeing to give the company water power free of charge. 

The new mill of the Antigo Lumber Company will soon 
be running orf a 24-hour schedule and will employ about 
100 men. The mill has a 24-hour capacity of 125,000 feet 
of lumber and the company expects to cut 15,000,000 
during the year. 





Omer Hoskins and ©. C. Shay, of Portland, Ore., and 


E. C. 8S. and ©. E. Brainerd, of Payette, Ida., bought . 


3,000 acres of timber land, estimated to contain 100,000, 


000 feet, located near Cottage Grove, Ore., and hav 
taken options on 25,000,000 feet of standing timber 1 
the vicinity, lands and options involving an expenditure 


of $100,000. They will install a 100,000-foot daily 
capacity saw mill. 
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CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 


Yardmen Beginning to Replenish Stocks—Better Tone 
to Factory Trade—Proposed Amendment to Forestry 
Measure, 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., Jan. 24.—Gradual improvement 
seems to be taking place in the wholesale lumber trade 
and lumbermen say that while the total volume of 
trade is not large, it exceeds that a year ago at this 
time. Outside salesmen report that yardmen are 
showing more of an inclination to buy and are be- 
ginning to realize that this is the time to replenish 
stocks for the spring trade. Yard stocks in most cases 
are light and wholesalers feel that if the spring build- 
ing season is at all active about the state, orders ought 
to be satisfactory. 

There seems to be a better tone to the general fac 
tory trade, although the greatest improvement is ex- 
pected to take place next month. Sash and door man- 
ufacturers are placing small orders, but plenty of 
improvement from this source is expected soon, as 
stocks in practically every line are light and the mills 
will soon have to begin preparation for their spring 
trade. The furniture factories are still placing good 
orders. Orders from the machinery manufacturers and 
foundries for pattern stocks ete. are scarce, due to 
the general dullness in the machinery field. Inquiries 
from this source seem to be better, however. 

With the aim of aiding in the work of conservation 
in Wisconsin, a constitutional amendment of consider- 
able importance was introduced in the legislature last 
week by Assemblyman Peter Rupp. It replaces the 
amendment that failed because of its lack of passage 
by the legislative session of 1909. The measure, which 
it is believed will pass in some form, as it is favored 
in the platforms of all the political parties, provides 
that section 10 of artiele 8 of the constitution be 
amended by adding the following: 

‘‘Providing that the state may appropriate moneys 
for the purpose of acquiring, preserving, developing 
the waterpower and forests of the state, but there shall 
not be appropriated of this section in any one year 
an amount to exceed 2-10 of 1 mill of the taxable 
property of the state, so determined by the last pre- 
ceding state census.’’ 

Albert L. Osborn, well known lumberman of Osh- 
kosh, is one of the men of the state most interested 
in the forestry conservation question. He has attended 
all the meetings of the special legislative committee 
that have been held during the last two years and it 
is expected that he will attend all the committee meet- 
ings of the legislature at which this question is dis 
cussed. Mr. Osborn is principally interested in the 
question of whether lumbermen shall be compelled to 
burn pine slashings. He thinks that the advisability 
of the adoption of such a bill is open to debate and 
that the question should be given a careful considera- 
tion before it is passed upon either way. 

The thirtieth annual meeting of the Chippewa Lum- 
ber & Boom Company, the Northern Lumber Company 
and several auxiliaries, was held at Chippewa Falls last 
week, followed by the usual banquet at the Hotel 
Stanley in the evening. The meeting was of special 
interest as it was the forerunner of the closing of the 
big saw mill of the Chippewa Lumber & Boom Com 
pany at Chippewa Falls. It is expected that operations 
at the mill will cease early next summer. Officers and 
directors of the Chippewa Lumber & Boom Company 
were elected as follows: President, Frederick Weyer- 
haeuser; vice president, O. H. Ingram; manager, Wil 
liam Irvine; directors, Frederick Weyerhaeuser, M. G. 
Norton, L. Lamb, O. H. Ingram and William Irvine. 
Officers and directors of the Northern Lumber Com- 
pany are as follows: President, Frederick Weyer 
haeuser; vice president, R. M. Weyerhaeuser; secre 
tary, William Irvine; ‘directors, Frederick Weyer- 
haeuser; R, M. Weyerhaeuser, I. C. Denkman, A. B. 
MeDonne?l and William Irvine. The meeting was re- 
garded as one of the closing events of an activity 
stretching over three-quarters of a century in Chip 
pewa Falls. The city has long been regarded as a 
lumber center, but with the closing of the Chippewa 
Lumber & Boom Company’s mill next summer, the 
industry will almost be brought to a close. Frederick 
Weyerhaeuser and O. H. Ingram, of the original com- 
pany, attended the meeting and banquet and touching 
ly referred to their departed associates. 

‘T é first run at the new government pulp station at 
Wausau last week was satisfactory in every way and 
the plant is now ready for steady operation. A sufli- 
“ent quantity of pulp was made to demonstrate that 
all the machinery is in good working order. Superin 
tendent Thickens has announced that the plant will be 
operated steadily and that experiments will be made 
with a great variety of wood that are not being util 
wed for pulp manufacture. 

- H. Upham, former governor, well known lumber 
man and manufacturer, of Marshfield, is resting easily 
after his serious illness, and physicians entertain hopes 
for his recovery. Mr. Upham was stricken last month 
ut recovered sufficiently to be about, when complica 
tions set in last week. 

T. E. Brittingham, a wealthy lumberman of Madi- 
— donated $5,000 to the Madison General hos 
nee annual meeting of the Falls Manufacturing 
fol”? of Oconto, resulted in the election of the 

Owing officers: President, A. ©. Merryman; vice 

President, G, O. Bergstrom; treasurer, E. A, Edmonds; 


secretary and manager, J. H. Delbridge; directors, A. 
C. Merryman, G. O. Bergstrom, W. A. Holt, E. A. Ed- 
monds and W. L. Edmonds. 

W. A. Becker, of Monroe, has disposed of his lumber 
stock of about 100,000 feet, and a large stock of mold- 
ings to the Monroe Lumber & Fuel Company and will 
devote his attention to the feed and coal business. 

At the annual meeting of the Thomas Coaster Com- 
pany, of Sheboygan, the following officers were elected: 
President, William Heermann; vice president, William 
Ripmann; secretary and trcasurer, Chris Hoppert. 





IN AND AROUND WAUSAW. 


Extensive Improvements at Sawmill Plant—Running 
Day and Night—Annual Meeting—Claims Sustained 
—The Situation in Hemlock, 

Wausau, Wis., Jan. 23.—Despite the cold weather 
work is progressing on the plant of the Wausau Sul 
phite Fiber Company at Mosinee. The conerete roof 
has been poured and the first lot of machinery—the 
sereens—has arrived. The dam across the Wisconsin 
river is finished and the water has been turned into 
the old channel. 

The extensive improvements of the Barker & Stew- 
art Lumber Company will be finished this week. The 
250-horsepower engine which formerly drove the saw 
mill has been transferred to the planing mill and an 
engine capable of developing 550-horsepower has been 
installed in the sawmill power house. A new matcher 
and surfacer of unusual size and speed have been added 
to the planing mill, while the burner has been re- 
placed with two hogs and storage bins for holding and 
loading the waste, which will be shipped daily to the 
new pulp mill at Mosinee. The saw mill starts on 
double shift this week and with a large supply of logs 
already assured probably will equal its 1910 run of 
35,000,000 feet. 

The Jacob Mortenson mill is running day and night 
on hardwoods and the new Brooks & Ross mill at Scho- 
field will begin sawing within a few days. 

The annual meeting of the Wisconsin & Arkansas 
Lumber Company, whose yellow pine plant is at Mal- 
vern, Ark., was held in this city last week. The old 
officers were reélected as follows: President, H. H. 
oster; vice president, C. C. Yawkey; secretary, L. N. 
Anson; treasurer, Walter Alexander, ‘The out-of-town 
stockholders present were: H. H. Foster, Malvern, 
Ark.; John Landres, Springfield, Mo.; Charles Edgar, 
Evanston, Ill., and George Anson, Merrill, Wis. 

Two Wisconsin valley lumber manufacturers have 
had elaims sustained by the state railroad commission, 
The Chicago & North Western was ordered last week 
to refund $12.11 to the Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Com 
pany, and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul was er 
dered to refund $343.69 to the Buswell Lumber & Man 
ufacturing Company. Both claims were for over 
charges, 

R. C. Schulz has accepted the position of sales man 
ager for the Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Company, whose 
big pine mills at Arbor Vitae and Hazelhurst are run 
ning day and night. During the last year he has held 
a similar position with the Goodman Lumber Com 
pany, at Goodman. Mr. Schulz is getting into home 
territory once more, as he was with the H. W. Wright 
Lumber Company at Merrill for many years during the 
time that Wisconsin valley was the center of pine man 
ufacture. C. F. Rea, former sales manager of the 
Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Company, has gone with the 
Sawyer-Goodman Company, of Marinette. 

So far as hemlock is not affected by competing 
woods, the situation is favorable for better prices. 
Stocks are decidedly lighter than a year ago. The 
1911 eut will be somewhat less than that of 1910. In 
quiries are numerous and orders are becoming more 
plentiful than they were last month. A number of the 
largest manufacturers have advanced prices and are 
now quoting full list on 18-foot and longer piece stuff, 
50 eents off on 16-foot and $1 off on 14-foot and 
shorter stock. In view of the recent advances in yel- 
low pine and Douglas fir, hemlock should bring more 
than it has been bringing for several months. Both 
t-foot No. 2 and 32-inch No. 1 hemlock lath are searce, 
the latter especially so. A recent inquiry for two car- 
loads of 32-inch Jath developed the fact that local 
mills could neither fill the order nor tell where such 
stock could be found. 

Hemlock bark demand was not satisfactory to the 
producers in 1910 and ridiculously low prices lately 
have been offered by the tanners for stocks of last 
season’s peel. Consequently the recent closing of 100 
tanneries, the most of which belonged to the United 
States Leather Company, offers little encouragement 
for peeling next summer. The tanners say that the 
high price of hides and the underconsumption of 
leather, especially hemlock sole, necessitated the shut 
down. . 

Unusually good logging weather, together with the 
many offerings of farmers’ logs, will result in a some- 
what heavier hardwood log supply than a year ago. 
However, the hardwood lumber market, particularly 
for birch, is in good shape and there is no possibility 
of its being overstocked. 


~ 
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WISCONSIN VALLEY NOTES. 

MERRILL, WIs., Jan. 23.—A. C. Friday’s saw mill will 
begin sawing hardwood and hemlock Monday, with 
enough logs to run three months. 

After a shutdown of four weeks the Ohloff & Ball 








| ANYTHING WE MISS 


in sawing a log you can rest assured 
isn't worth saving and as a result we 
can give you anything you want from 


th to Timbers 


Drop us a line telling us your wants 
and we will gladly quote you prices. 


WE USE THE TELECODEH 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


44th Avenue, North and Lydale. 
Branch Office; PEORIA, ILL., M. E. Magruder, Manager. 
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“| 80,000,000 Feet. — 
Quality of the Highest, 

And Service the Best. 
NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Ui Wisconsin and Michigan Stock. 
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Cut from large logs and runs 
Ny wide. It is thoroughly dry stock. 


High Grade Cork Pine Factory and 
Pattern Lumber, 1 to 6 in. thick. 


TELECODE USED. 
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Pacific Fir Company 


Manefacturers and Wholesalers 


LUMBER, CAR STOCK, CEDAR PIL- 
ING and RAILROAD TIES, SHINGLES 


§0-1-2-3-4 Maynard Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 








MILLS LOCATED AS FOLLOWS: 


Lyman, Wash., on G. N. Ry. Maple Valley, Wash., on C.& P.S. 
Birdsview, Wash., onG.N. Ry. Tenino, Wash., on N. P. Ry. 
Chewelah, Wash., on G.N. Ry. Orillia, Wash.,onN.P.Ry 


—™31C— ounce 000 


Yard Stock 


has long been a specialty with 

us and by studying closely the 

demands from dealers all over 

the continent, we have gained 

experience in filling such orders 

that today makes ‘t an easy mat- 
ter for us to please. Our stock is all well 
sawed and dressed and the prices we make 
on mixed cars of 


Fir and Washington Pine 


will convince you that we want a share of 
your business. In addition to the above we 
have for quick shipment a special stock of 
flooring 1x4 and 1%x4, ceiling and drop 
siding, porch flooring and decking, nice 
soft yellow pine finish, wind mill tower 
stock and tank stock. Can’t we quote you? 


White River Lbr. Co. 


ENUMCLAW, WASH. 
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PUGET SOUND LUMBER | 
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FIR TIMBERS | 





Proudfit-Polleys Lumber Co. 


Idaho White Pine, Western Pine, Larch, 
Coast Fir and Spruce, also Red Cedar 
Siding and Shingles, Split Idaho Cedar Posts 


Complete Stocks . Quick Shipments. 
Send Us Your Inquiries. 


Market Prices. 











CLARENCE LUCAg, President. L, BE. PERRY, Secretary. 
HENRY ZECH, Manager. 


PUYALLUP LUMBER MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY. 


Pacific Coast Timber Products 


CAR SILLS, BRIDGE STRINGERS, TIMBERS, 
CLEAR CANTS, YARD STOCK. 


Cargo and Rail Shipments. PUYALLUP, WASH. 
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Washington Fir 
Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood 


Red Cedar Shingles. 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment or from our 
MINNESOTA TRANSFER WAREHOUSE 


H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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saw mill has resumed operation, and as soon as the 
Milwaukee completes a side track will begin to ship in 
logs. 

‘The weather is all that could be desired for logging 
and all the jobbers are busy. 

There is good demand for hemlock and stocks of hard- 
wood are being picked up rapidly. 

The Anson-Gilkey-Hurd Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company is stocking the Krahn saw mill and will saw 
about 2,000,000 feet. The Carl Karou mill also is saw- 
ing stock for this concern. 

The Merrill Wooden Ware Company has contracted 
for 2,000,000 feet of hardwood logs to be delivered at 
its plant. 





IN THE HEMLOCK COUNTRY. 


MELLEN, Wis., Jan, 24.—Cordwood shipments from 
this point are increasing on account of operations of the 
Lake Superior Iron & Chemical Company and also 
through the operations of a number of small jobbers. 
The wood is all shipped to Ashland. During the last few 
months the above named company bought the cordwood 
on about sixty forties of land owned by the LaPoint 
Iron Company. , 

The work of repairing and remodeling the Atwood saw 
mill, at Park Falls, is going ahead rapidly. The prin- 
cipal change to be made will be in consequence of a 
decision to raise the lower end of the burner conveyer 
about seven feet. This necessitates changing many of 
the other conveyers which feed the burner. 

This has been about the liveliest winter that has been 
experienced for several years in the Omaha yards at 
Washburn. Large shipments of bolts are being received 
by the Kenfield-Lamoreaux Company and the Stearns 
Lumber Company is shipping out a large amount of lum 
ber, while the coal dock is being rushed to the limit. 
Fifteen hours a day is the average for the switching 
crews. 

The saw mill of S. A. Konz, of Rib Lake, has been 
running for the last two weeks, with excellent prospect 
for a long season’s run. The mill is running on hemlock 
lumber and lath. 

The Kurtz-Downey box factory plant at 
be rebuilt at a cost of $60,000. This 
contemplated building at Ashland. 


3ayfield will 
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ON THE MENOMINEE. 


MARINETTE, Wis., Jan. 23.—Lumbering operations in 
Marinette will be on a larger seale than usual, it is 
predicted. Supt. William Stephenson, of the Menominee 
River Boom Company, gives it as his opinion that the 
company will sort about 50,000,000 feet of logs the 
coming season, including the logs left over. overy 
lumber and cedar mill in this eity and its vicinity will 
operate full blast the coming season. ‘The shingle mills 
especially were hard hit the last year. The new mill of 
the Republic Lumber Company will be completed and 
ready for cutting shingles when the season opens. Three 
big saw mills, the N. Ludington Company, one mill, and 
the Sawyer-Goodman Company, two mills, are operating 
this winter. and one of the latter concern’s mills is 
running nights. 

The Hunt Boiler Works, this city, has just completed 
a new boiler and stack for the wood chemical plant of 
the Lignum Chemical Company. 

A good year is expected in the furniture and chair 
business, according to one of the most prominent She- 
boygan furniture manufacturers. The Phoenix Chair 
Company, of Sheboygan, in spite of the depression, is 
running its plant overtime. 

The Kaukauna Lumber & Manufacturing Company 
will begin sawing at its Kaukauna plant in a few 
days. Large quantities of logs are coming in by rail 
and a long season is looked for. 

The Kiel Woodenware Company, of Kiel, has bought 
a 20-aecre tract near the village and will erect a plant 
there in the spring. A new engine has been installed in 
the old plant. 





LUMBER INSURANCE. 


The financial statement of the Lumbermen’s Under 
writing Alliance of Kansas City, Mo., for 1910 is evi 
dence of its continued growth and prosperity. In the 
six years of its existence insurance carried has increased 
from $475,500, January 10, 1905, to $20,147,984.70, 
January 9, 1911. This is an unprecedented record, Dur- 
ing the last year fifty-one new subscribers have been 
added, making a total of 321 subscribers. 

Thé assets of the Alliance amount to $588,102.61, con- 
sisting of cash in banks $535,857.43 and deposits in 
course of collection $52,245.18. Its liabilities amount to 
$11,331.37, leaving a surplus and reinsurance reserve of 
$576,771.24. This surplus increased $123,533.41 since 
January 9, 1910, although a reduction in rates was made 
at the beginning of the year, which resulted in a decrease 
in the premium income of $30,000. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the general fire loss 
of the United States and Canada for 1910 aggregated 
$234,470,650, or $30,000,000 in excess of 1909, the 
Alliance increased the amount at risk over 25 percent, 
and its fire losses were $25,000 less than the preceling 
year. Since the beginning of business January 10, 1905, 
fire losses paid out amount to $687,044.15. 

By the thoroughness and intelligence of the inspec- 
tion service of the Lumbermen’s Underwriting Alliance 
many fires have been prevented. At their suggestion 
owners and managers of many plants have made changes 
and improvements, structurally and otherwise, which have 
safeguarded their properties and secured for them a 
corresponding reduction in rates. Work by the inspectors 
along this line has brought about an ever-increasing vigi- 


lance on the part of those responsible for the safety of 
property under their charge. 

Since its inception, the Lumbermen’s Underwriting 
Alliance has been under the able guidance of U. 8. 
Epperson & Co., which firm acts as attorney and man- 
ager. The advisory committee is composed of R. A. 
Long, J. B. White, Charles 8. Keith, N. W. McLeod, 
C. W. Gates, R. H. Downman and H. H. Wheless, all of 
whom are well known lumbermen of the Southwest. 





MINNESOTA. 











AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


Local Sales for the Last Week—To Acquire Logging 
Road — Operating Double Shift—-Last Season’s 
Shipments. 


DuLUTH, MINN., Jan. 25.—Lumber sales to the amount 
of 25,000,000 feet have been made in Duluth during the 
last week. The stock was No. 3 and better, and will all 
go east. after the opening of navigation. Among the 
Jumbermen who have been in this market during the week 
were Hugh McLean, of McLean Bros.; L. R. Vander- 
voort, of Smith, Fassett & Co., and R. T. Jones, of the 
R. T. Jones Lumber Company, Tonawanda, N. Y.; W. P. 
Betts, of Charles M. Betts & Co, and L. P. Graves, of 
Holland, Graves, Lambert & George, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
and John Miller, of Bradley, Miller & Co., of Bay City, 
Mich, It is reported that stock disposed of the last week 
was sold a shade under the prices prevailing a year ago 
for the same grades. Tlugh McLean and others of the 
visiting lumbermen expressed the opinion that if the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission makes decisions in the 
railroad rate cases that are at all favorable the lumber 
and iron and steel markets will receive a substantial im- 
petus which will have a favorable effect on business in 
all lines. It is understood that considerable of the lum- 
ber sold Jast week was that of Alger, Smith & Co. 

According to a report of the customs office in Duluth 
the shipments of lumber last season were 219,641,022 
feet, lath 2,339,000 and shingles 15,526,500. 

As announced in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently, 
it is expected that the Soo line will acquire the Minneapo- 
lis & Rainy River logging road, which runs north from 
Deer River, Minn. Further confirmation of the report 
is had by the fact that Judge Stanton has appointed ap- 
praisers for the logging road, preparatory to the institu- 
tion of condemnation proceedings for the purpose of per- 
fecting title to its right. Now that the road is practically 
sold to the Soo line it is necessary to perfect title. The 
logging road is owned by the same people as control the 
Itasca Lumber Company, which still has much timber to 
get out. It is expected that the Soo line will extend the 
logging road to Remer on its Duluth-Thief River Falls 
line. In this connection it is learned that the Thief 
River Falls Lumber Company, which bought 100,000,000 
feet of pine in the Cut Foot Sioux country, which is 
reached by the logging road just described, has sold the 
timber to the Weyerhaeusers. The Soo line seemed likely 
to get the timber to haul when the Thief River Falls Com 
pany owned it, but it is expected that it will now go to 
the Great Northern. 

The Seott-Graff Lumber Company, of Duluth, is now 
operating double shift at its mill here and 225 men are 
employed. 

John Millen, vice president and general manager for 
Alger, Smith & Co., left Duluth last Tuesday for Detroit 
to attend the annual mecting of the company, which is 
scheduled for January 26. He was accompanied by Mrs. 
Millen and they left in Mr. Millen’s private car Grand 
Marais. They will leave Chicago January 30 for Cen- 
tury, Fla., where the annual meeting of the Alger-Sulli- 
van Lumber Company, of which Mr. Millen is president, 
will be held February 14. After that meeting Mr. Millen 
will return to Duluth and Mrs. Millen will remain at Cen- 
tury the balance of the winter. The Millens own a fine 
winter home there. The new mill of the Alger-Sullivan 
company, which takes the place of the burned plant, was 
started up January 16. It is running smoothly. 


—_— 


IN AND AROUND CLOQUET. 





Increase in Week’s Receipt of Orders—Retailers Buy- 
ing Freely—-New Price List — Forestry Students 
Study Silviculture at First Hand. 

CLOQUET, MINN., Jan. 24.—A considerable increase 1m 
the receipt of orders has marked the week’s business. 
It is safe to say that the volume of business from retail 
dealers was the largest for any single week of the last 
two months. The orders indicate that stocks in many 
yards are low and the dealers are convinced that no 
better opportunity for restocking will be offered during 
the next few months. 

The Cloquet mills have issued price lists with a few 
changes in the one heretofore in effect. An inerease of 
$1 has been made in the prices of 2x4, 12x14, 2x0, 
18-20, 2x12, 16, 1x16 Nos. 1-3 and 1x4, 16 Nos. 1-2, 
while 1x6 No. 3 strips other than 16-foot have been 
raised 50 cents. 

After having been down since January 1 for a gt neral 
overhauling the Cloquet Box Company’s plant has 
started active operations with a full crew and wil! run 
steadily throughout the year. 

A class of students from the forestry departm: of 
the University of Minnesota visited Cloquet and, under 
the leadership of D. P. Tierney, forester of the ( loquet 
forest, spent a week in studying forestry operatiois and 
the processes of lumber manufacture. ‘The part) sited 
all the saw mills of Cloquet and Duluth and was given 
every facility for familiarizing itself with p" tical 
forestry methods. 
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FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST. 








PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


Railroad Buying Light—Improved Demand in Sight— 
Program of Association Annual Announced—A Smile 
That Wears Well—Charter Situation. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 21.—So far the new year has 
brought no great increase in business to northwestern 
lumbermen, this being especially true as to trade in 
uppers. There is, however, a good feeling and an evi- 
dent determination to no longer accept orders at the ex- 
tremely low prices that have held for the last several 
weeks. A large number of the mills are closed and many 
of them will not start up until there are signs of better 
prices. Railroad buying is rather light, but those who 
cater mostly to the railroad trade say that they expect a 
great increase in buying very soon. Every concern seems 
to have a large number of inquiries, which are developing 
into fair business. E. P. Triol, manager of the Rainier 
Lumber & Shingle Company, this city, says: 

Altogether conditions are not bad. We hoped for a great 
increase in business directly after the first of the year, and 
in this respect we were somewhat disappointed; although 
there was a noticeable increase, the demand has not been 
great enough to increase prices. However, we have a good 
business and have had,’and the outlook for an excellent 
spring trade appears good. 

Victor H. Beckman, secretary of the Pacifie Coast Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, has announced the pro- 
gram for Saturday, January 28, at which time the an- 
nual meeting of the association will be held in Seattle. 
During the morning there will be meetings of the various 
committees and branches of the association, and also of 
the board of trustees. At noon lunches will be served 
to the visitors by the local lumbermen at the New Wash- 
ington hotel; and at 2 p. m. the annual meeting will be 
held. From advance information it is believed that this 
will be a record meeting for the association both in point 
of attendance and work that is to be accomplished. 

R. L. Fifer, Seattle manager of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company, left January 18 for a trip through the middle 
West. He will be present at the convention of retailers 
at Kansas City, Mo., and possibly will attend one other. 
He is expected home in about three weeks. 

R. Stevenson, manager of the Dierks-Stevenson Lumber 
Company, of Seattle, left last week for Kansas City, 
where he will attend the meeting of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association. He will also visit other points 
in the Southwest and the middle West before returning 
to Seattle. The Dierks-Stevenson company has enlarged 
its office quarters in the White building, thus affording 
private offices to the heads of departments, and in other 
ways improving the office space. 

The mill of the Hewitt-Lea Lumber Company, at 
Bellevue, which has been closed three weeks, will resume 
sawing next week. Charles Lea, manager of this com- 
pany, states that it has a number of large orders to get 
out. Mr. Lea, who has achieved considerable fame as a 
hunter, will leave the last of this week for a hunting trip 
in the northern part of the state. He recently penetrated 
the interior of southern Alaska on a lone hunting trip 
and brought out some fine trophies in the way of big 
game. 

Low Lumber Rate to New York. 


It has been announced that Bates & Cheseborough, of 
San Francisco, will take lumber to the Atlantic seaboard, 
via the Panama railroad, at 40 cents a hundred pounds. 
The new rate has been made to apply on the steamship 
Harold Dollar, which is scheduled to leave for the isthmus 
February 15; and the rights to specify certain sizes in 
lumber and stow on the deck, if necessary, are reserved 
by the company, this being in the nature of an experi- 
ment. It is announced, however, that if sufficient cargo 
is offered on the initial sailing the rates probably will 
apply for the several other sailings during the year. It 
would seem from this that if lumber can be taken from 
Puget sound at that rate and rehandled at the isthtnus 
a vast new market will be opened when the Panama canal 
is completed, as the transferring is an expensive item; 
and when it is possible for a vessel to make a through 
voyage from port to port, without breaking cargo, the 
rates will be still further reduced, thus making it pos- 
sible for lumber from the Northwest to compete with 
yellow pine and other southern woods. 

The Vulean Jron Works, this city, manufacturer of 
logging engines, recently has gone extensively into the 
manufacture of stamp mills for use in Alaska. During 
last month five stamp mills were constructed by this con- 
cern for the Alaska trade, and several more are nearing 
completion. Undoubtedly there will be a great demand 
for mills this spring and the Vulcan Iron Works is pre 
paring to capture a large share of the business. 

Charles I, Barnes, of Barnes & Mauk, Toledo, Ohio, has 
been in Seattle the last week visiting the local office of 
the company. Mr. Barnes is accompanied by his mother, 
Mrs. F. S. Chapman, both of whom have many friends 
in Seattle. They have been in California several weeks 
and are now on their way to their home in Toledo. 

W. F. White, secretary and treasurer of the United 
States Lumber Company, this city, is celebrating the 
advent into his family of an 814-pound girl, who arrived 
Thursday. Though this is not the first addition to the 
White family, they having a boy about two years old, Mr. 
White appears very proud, and it is rumored that the, 
cigar store in the White building has shown an increased 
Profit since Thursday. ‘ 

lumber rates are Jess firm this week. Fixtures, have 

en made to San Francisco and southern California 
ports at 25 cents under the rates that have prevailtd 
Several weeks. Recent fixtures: Barkentine Gardiner 
City, Puget sound to San Francisco, $4; schogner W. J. 
Patterson, Grays harbor to San Francisco, $4, or San 


Pedro, $4.50; schooner Espada, Grays harbor to Port 
Adelaide, 38s 9d. 

F. W. Alexander, secretary of the Pacific Lumber In- 
spection Bureau, Incorporated, with head offices in Seat- 
tle, gives the total inspection for 1910 as follows: 

Lumber, lath and pickets— 
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A detailed statement will be prepared in the near fu- 
ture that will contain interesting figures and comparisons, 
The annual meeting of tle Pacific Lumber Inspection 
Bureau will be held in the assembly hall of the Henry 
building, Seattle, Friday, February 24. 

Just a hint: A visit to the offices of the Shepard- 
Traill Company, this city, will do any lumberman 
good who does not view the future as_ particu- 
larly bright. Optimism is expressed in the smile of 
F. A. Traill, and that smile is contagious. Mr. Traill 
says that during the first eighteen days of this month 
the company has shipped 50 percent more lumber and 
shingles than during the entire month of January, 1910, 
and equally as much as during December, 1910. This, 
in Mr, Traill’s opinion, augurs well for the coming 
season. 

J. I. Dresher, manager of the Dresher Lumber Com- 
pany, this city, left January 3 for a two months’ trip 
through the middle West and East. Mr. Dresher’s trip 
will take him as far as Portland, Me. He will spend 
some time in New York city and will visit the home 
offices of the A. C. Dutton Lumber Company, Spring- 
field, Mass., Mr. Dresher being associated in business 
with Mr. Dutton, the head of that company. A few days 
prior to Mr. Dresher’s departure for the East, E. G. 
Garrison, of the Springfield offices of the A. C. Dutton 
Lumber Company, arrived in Seattle. Mr. Garrison prob- 
ably will remain on the Coast until early in February, 
visiting the mills and becoming familiar with Coast con- 
ditions, as well as looking after the interests of his 
company while in this city. 

A visitor in Seattle this weck is Renselaer L. Horr, 
secretary of the Backus-Brooks Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Mr. Horr was visiting relatives in Seattle. He 
was very much surprised at the wonderful growth the 
city and the Puget Sound country have made during 
the last half decade, he having visited Seattle for the 
first time five years ago. The Backus-Brooks Company 
is extensively interested in lumber manufacturing in 
northern Minnesota and Ontario, and is constructing an 
immense pulp and paper plant at International Falls, 
Ont. For many years this concern was perhaps the 
leading lumber manufacturer in Minneapolis, several 
years ago having closed out its manufacturing business 
there and beginning operation in the North. 

I. C. Riggs, president of the Riggs-English Lumber 
Company, Minneapolis, is visiting Seattle and other 
western Washington points, spending some time with 
his brother, A. N. Riggs, manager of the MeCormick 
Lumber Company, McCormick. I. C. Riggs a number 
of years ago was in the lumber business on this coast 
but returned to the middle West and for several years 
was superintendent of manufacturing for the Carpenter- 
Lamb Company, of Minneapolis. This concern disposed 
of its manufacturing interests to the Northland Pine 
Company recently. In the meantime Mr, Riggs is en- 
gaged in the retail lineyard business and wholesale lum- 
ber business in Minneapolis. It has been several years 
since he has been on the Coast, so he has come west 
combining business with pleasure, visiting his brother 
and looking into the lumber situation. 

A. H. Potter, Pacific coast manager for E. C. Atkins & 
Co., with headquarters at Portland, Ore., was in Seattle 
the first of this week looking after the company’s local 
branch house. Mr. Potter reports a very * satisfactory 
year’s business for his company and is hopeful regard- 
ing the outlook. W. C. Birdsall, Vancouver representa- 
tive of the company, was in Seattle this week. 

C. M. Stafford, a lumberman of Minneapolis, several 
years ago a representative of a Minneapolis concern, 
with buying offices in Seattle, and afterwards in charge 
of sales for Coast concerns in that great lumber center, 
is in Seattle on his way to Oregon and California 
points. 





SHINGLE WEAVERS’ ANNUAL. 

RAYMOND, WASH., Jan. 18.—At the annual convention 
of the International Shingle Weavers’ Union in this city 
the last week it was voted to raise the seale of shingle 
packing to 10 cents a thousand. A seale for power bolt- 
ers also was adopted, as follows: Bolters for less than 
200,000 a day shall receive $3.50 a day, and bolters for 
200,000 or more a day shall receive $4 a day. The scale 
for drag sawyers was fixed as follows: On mills with a 
capacity of 60,000 and up to 75,000, $3.50 a day; more 
than 75,000, $4 a day. The scale of sawing on Flynn 
machines was raised to 13% cents a thousand. 

A resolution from the shingle weavers’ union at Sedro 
Woolley was adopted, pledging the convention to oppose 
the requirements of employers forcing their men to put 
aside $1 a month for insurance benefits; the charge was 
wade that only 18 to 20 cents out of every dollar paid 
for insurance go to the beneficiaries. 

A resolution was passed doing away with the paying of 
death benefits and substituting in lieu thereof the pay- 
ment of sick benefits as follows: One dollar a day to 
any member for complete disability, provided said mem- 
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WESTERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 

Views of a Practical Observer on the Lumber Situation 
—Large Mill Plant Resumes Operations with Big 
Crew—Demand and Prices. 

TACOMA, WASH., Jan. 19.—Leonard Bronson, of Chi- 
cago, manager of tre National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, was in ‘Tacoma yesterday, leaving last night 
for Portland in company with Maj. Everett G. Griggs, 
president of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, the two going to attend the monthly meet- 
ing of the Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association. Discussing the lumber situation at 
large as viewed from his position, Mr. Bronson said: 

Conditions in the lumber trade are a little better all over 
the country. There has never, however, been complete re- 
covery from the panic of 1907. For four years before that 
time lumber prices had been on the upgrade, reaching top 
notch in the spring of 1907. ‘The industry was at that time 
on a profitable’ basis. Three years later prices are still 


| demoralized. ‘They have been better at times since the panic 


than they are right now, but the ordinary grades of building 
Jumber are lower today than they have been in thirteen 
years. One has to go back to 1897 to find conditions similar 
to those obtaining since 1907. The egndition, however, does 
not apply to the better grades of white pine nor the hard- 
woods, Good white pine is now commanding top prices 
and oak has been advancing steadily. But the greater mass 
of fir products— Douglas fir, Oregon pine, eastern spruce and 
hemlock, are all running at just about the cost of produc- 
tion. The greater part of the mills are figuring their 
product at what the timber it is made from is worth. A 
few mills with extraordinarily keen management have made 
a little profit, but a large number have been forced by the 
demoralized prices into receivers’ hands. 

We thought until the 1910 census was announced that the 
per capita Fenner of lumber was decreasing. But 
the census shows that during the last decade the consump- 
tion increased between 27 and 28 percent while population 
increased only about 21 percent. ‘These figures mean noth- 
ing but overproduction and point to a bad condition in that 
there is not only overproduction—that is, what the market 
will absorb at a reasonable price—but that too much low 
grade lumber is being cut. ‘The industry has adopted the 
conservation problem by using all the tree. The _ better 
grades have not deteriorated, but in using all that is pos- 
sible of the tree there has naturally been a surplus of low 
grade stuff, and a great surplus. There is no argument as 
to the value of conservation to the country and the lumber- 
men are sticking to the program as best they can. But in 
so doing the industry is facing the problem of how much 
longer it can keep using up the butt and the *~ of the 
tree without going broke—-unless relief comes. n other 
words, lumber prices should be higher than they are at 
present to make the business safe for the lumberman and 
in the interests of conservation. Again, aided alone by re- 
duced tariff, more lumber bas been imported from Canada, 
but although the importations have increased the average 
vulue has decreased. The National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association has no special message or request to make of 
the public on this subject of prices only that we do not 
think it is a healthy sign for the public that such a great 
industry should be so rryo-g | depressed. And, if the 
people want conservation, as we have every reason to believe 
they do, there must be some readjustment between supply 
and demand in order that the industry may be carried on 
at a profit. The effect of this conservation program is well 
illustrated here in Washington. I have it from a source 
that I can not doubt that loggers are taking out less than 
90 percent as much timber to the acre as they did before 
the panic. ‘They can not take more for the reason that the 
low price the finished product brings will barely offset the 
cost of producing it and the 10 per cent that is left is en 
tirely wasted, ‘The mg oe is difficult because people have 
been led to think that lumbermen have been charging too 
much for their product, whereas they are not beginning to 
charge enough and fulfill the conservation idea. 

Maj. Everett G. Griggs, of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Company, president of the Pacific Coast Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, has been added to the 
list of special lecturers of the forestry school of the 
University of Washington for the winter. Among others 
to appear in the winter’s course of lectures are George 
8. Long, general manager of the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Company; Frank B. Cole, editor, and Frank H. Lamb, 
the Hoquiam lumber manufacturer. The faculty of the 
school is much pleased at Major Griggs’ acceptance of 
the invitation extended him, owing to his broad ex- 
perience and thorough mastery of the lumber business. 

The Wheeler-Osgood Company, after being down about 
two weeks while a new engine was being installed, re- 
sumed operation this week with a full crew of 425 men. 
'The new engine doubles the power capacity of the plant, 
which starts up again with orders ahead to keep it 
busy several weeks to catch up on the idle two weeks, 
William C. Wheeler, president of the company, says 
orders are in good volume. 

The Union Lumber Company’s mill at Lacey was idle 
only three days for the holidays and is now running 
regularly, cutting about 100,000 feet a day. The new 
shingle mill also is running and cutting about 200,000 
a day. The company has its own timber and logging 
road and at its saw mill is making a specialty of long 
timbers, up to 120 feet, which it is well equipped to fur- 
nish. Frank J. Shields, president of the company, says 
of the market: 

There is a fair demand coming in but not sufficient to 
advance prices. Indications are, however, that better prices 
are coming and the outlook is very fair. Shingles hold 
about the same. We are making our Shield brand an extra 


choice grade and finding a market, but trade and prices 
could be better. 


The Union company’s plant is an electric mill, 
equipped by the Allis-Chalmers Company, and its opera- 
tion under this equipment has been watched with inter- 
est by millmen owing to the increased security against 
fire, if suecessful The company is well satisfied with 
its success with electricity. Said President Shields: 

It is the finest mill I ever saw. ‘There is nothing like it 
out here. ‘The machinery works perfectly and we _ think 


now that there is no comparison between electric power * 


and steam, the electricity is so much better. Our machinery 
is of the very best, thoroughly modern and economical. ’ 
W. J. Schusler is superintendent of the mill, although 
President Shields spends the greater part of his time 
there. é, 
The Manley-Moore Lumber Company’s mill at Fair- 
fax continues giving excellent satisfaction and its own- 


market, John E. Manley, of this company, says: 


Business is fair to middling and moving along about in 
the same old way. ‘There is a fair demand but not enough 
to warrant advances and prices hold about the same, so far 
as I can see. The outlook is improving, however. 

During 1910 3,074 building permits were issued in 
Tacoma, involving an estimated expenditure of $2,705,- 
081, according to the records of the ~~ building in- 
spector’s office. This total is considerable below 1909, 
due chiefly, however, not to the fact that building has 
slumped but because a building ordinance was passed 
about a year ago fixing a sliding scale of fees for per- 
mits—the more costly the building the more costly the 
permit. In consequence builders made their estimates 
as low as possible, taking out $200 to $500 permits, it 
is claimed, for residences, the final cost of which ran 
into the thousands. The matter has been brought be- 
fore the municipal commission with probabilities that 
the fee scale for permits will be changed. 

At the Morse Manufacturing Company’s plant at 
Puyallup an artesian well has been sunk 293 feet and 
is giving a flow of 1,728,000 gallons every twenty-four 
hours. 

C. C. Doud, president of the Defiance Lumber Com- 
pany and vice president of the Nickerson-Macfarlane 
Machinery Company, is planning to leave shortly with 
Mrs. Doud and their son Roy for a tour through Cali- 
fornia. They will take their automobile and drive 
through the picturesque part of the state. 

The Pacifice-National Lumber Company has received 
word that its ship Alexander Gibson, laden with 1,600,000 
feet of lumber for the Atlantic coast and which put in 
at Valparaiso in distress recently, has completed re- 
pairs and has proceeded on its voyage. It encountered 
a storm off the west coast and jettisoned about 40,000 
feet of lumber from her deckload and at Valparaiso 
put out another 40,000 feet. The Gibson left Puget 
sound August 12. Its cargo is chiefly big timbers, all 
the way up to 36x36-80 and 24x24-90. An item in its 
cargo is a 215-foot flagpole being presented to the Wood- 
bury (N. J.) high school by President E. W. Demarest 
of the Pacific-National company. 

The municipal commission has passed an ordinance 
contracting with Waddell & Harrington for the vertical 
lift type of bridges to be put across the city waterway 
and the Puyallup river on the tide lands. Over $500,- 
000 will be spent for the bridges which, when installed, 
will greatly facilitate access to the many saw mills and 
woodworking industries on the tide lands. A strenuous 
campaign was waged to have the bascule style of bridge 
adopted and numerous reports were brought from Chi- 
cago to show the vertical lift bridge had been unsatis- 
factory. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound Railway Com- 
pany has begun work clearing the site and preparing it 
for the $250,000 station it will erect. Plans for the 
station are being completed by the company’s archi- 
tects at Chicago and one of the finest depots in the 
Northwest is planned. The big Union station being 
built at Seventeenth and Pacific by the Northern Pacific 
is now well along toward completion, the building being 
inclosed, dome in place and other work done. ‘This sta- 
tion is costing about $750,000 and is a very imposing 
structure. It is being built by the Hurley-Mason Com- 
pany, of Tacoma, which erected the Perkins building, and 
is also putting up the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company’s 
ten-story office building. Forms are now in place for the 
concrete for the ninth floor of the Weyerhaeuser build- 
ing, which will be one of the finest office structures in 
the Northwest. 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


Brisk Demand for Shingles with No Sign of Strength- 
ening in Price—Several Shipments by Water— 
Filling Railroad Requisition. 

EVERETT, WASH., Jan, 20.—The announcement of a 
cut in lumber freight rates from the Pacific coast to the 
Atlantic seaboard, via the Panama railroad, excited a 
deal of discussion in Everett this week. The new rate, 
which was announced by Bates & Cheseborough, provides 
for a charge of 40 cents a hundred pounds. ‘The new 
rate was made to specifically apply to the steamship 
Harold Dollar, which is scheduled to leave for the Isth- 
mus February 15, but it is announced that if sufficient 
cargo is secured on the initial sailing the rates will be 
kept at the same level for the four or five other sailings 
the company plans to make during the year. 

A severe cold snap, accompanied by snow, caused many 
of the mills of this district to shut down for a few days, 
but all have resumed operations and the output this 
weck is about normal. A brisk demand for shingle 
products is reported, but the prices have not strength- 
ened. However, it is expected that the usual spring de- 
mand will soon cause a stiffening in the prices. 

Several shipments of lumber are being made by water 
this week. At the Crown Lumber Company’s plant at 
Mukilteo the 4-masted schooner Admiral is loading 4 
cargo of lumber for Wilmington, Cal. The steam 
schooner Charles Nelson has sailed from the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Company’s plant in Everett for San 
Pedro, Cal., with lumber. The steam freighter Tallac 
will arrive in a few days to load lumber and at Mukil- 
teo will complete cargo with a load of telephone poles. 
The schooner Prospero is loading lumber at the Clark- 
Nickerson wharf for California points. The Weyer- 
haeuser company, which probably does more shipping to 
distant foreign points than any. other concern on the 
Sound, is cutting a cargo of lumber for Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, 

A spur track is being constructed by the Seattle- 
Everett Interurban Railway Company from the main 
line at Pinehurst for the purpose of enabling residents 


of that section to ship shingle bolts. Many of the land 
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owners of the vicinity are engaged in clearing their lots 
of timber, brush and logs. 

According to a report of the customs office in regard 
to lumber shipments from the Puget Sound district dur- 
ing December there was a gratifying increase in lumber 
exports. The exports were 22,130,000 feet, against 16,- 
002,000 feet the December previous. 

The arrival of the barkentine J. M. Grifith, lumber 
Jaden from the Clark-Nickerson mill, of Everett, in San 
Francisco Monday night, after a voyage that consumed 
several weeks, quieted the anxiety of shipping men who 
believed the craft had been lost. 

Cavalero Bros. resumed operation Thursday after a 
shutdown of a few days on account of the cold weather. 

White Bros. are rushing work on the improvements in 
the shingle mill and will resume operation within two 
weeks. 

The Jamison Shingle Company reports an excellent 
business and orders are plentiful at old prices. 

The Clough-Hartley Company will begin operation 
next Monday, after a shutdown of a few weeks. The 
saw mill has been thoroughly overhauled and is in shape 
for a long run. 

The Robinson Manufacturing Company will resume 
operation in the saw mill and sash and door factory 
about February 1. A new band saw, live rolls and other 
improved machinery will make the plant better prepared 
than ever to do business. 

The Fairchild-Brown Lumber Company announces that 
the prospect for local business is excellent and a big 
year is expected, 

The Canyon Lumber Company is getting out a large 
quantity of timber that is being used by the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & Puget Sound railway in the extension of 
its line to Everett. The railroad is building many tres- 
tles and draws and the Canyon company is supplying the 
timber. The Canyon company will ship a large quantity 
of timber to Adelaide, Australia, February 10, and the 
cut is now being made. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 


Inspecting Sites for a Creosoting Plant—Saw Mill 
Running Overtime on Rush Orders—New Boilers 
Installed—New Freight Service. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Jan. 19.—F. D. Beal, formerly 
a resident of Eagle Harbor, this state, is in Bellingham 
this week inspecting sites for a creosoting plant. Local 
millmen will be interested in the project, expecting to 
utilize a part of their waste products in the industry. 

The big plant of the Bellingham Bay Lumber Com- 
pany has been working overtime this week in order to 
supply rush orders for lumber. Manager Baker states 
that the improvements at the plant are about completed 
and that the mill will be operated full force within the 
next few days. 

The heavy snow of last week has completely disap- 
peared in the path of a warm Chinook wind which came 
creeping over the mountains Saturday night. Logging 
camps and mills which were forced to suspend operations 
during the week of cold weather are now again running. 

J. H. Bloedel, manager of the Larson Lumber Com- 
pany, declares that his company has more orders than at 
any other time for a year. The volume of business is 
excellent. 

Fred J. Wood, of the E. K. Wood Lumber Company, 
left this week for California to attend the annual meet- 
ing of the company in San Francisco. 

The tramp steamer Guernsey is taking on 3,000,000 
feet of lumber at the E. K. Wood and the Bellingham 
Bay Lumber Company wharves, bound for Shanghai, 
China, The schooner Alert sailed the early part of the 
week with lumber from the E. K. Wood mill for southern 
California. 

The plant of the Morrison Mill Company, this city, 
ve closed two weeks to allow the installation of two new 
oilers, 

Another meeting of shinglemen of Whatcom county 
will be held in Bellingham next week to discuss plans for 
the work of the new selling agency being organized by 
the cedar men of the state. 

Local lumbermen are interested in the announcement 
made the early part of the week to the effect that a 
40-cent rate on lumber from Columbia River, Grays Har- 
bor and Puget Sound points to North Atlantic points via 
the Panama railroad had been issued by one of the big 
steamship companies. The lower rate is expected to in- 
crease the shipping from local mills to Atlantic ports. 

The schooner Samar is loading a full cargo of piling 
at Sehome wharf for shipment by the Nestos Timber 
Company to San Francisco. 





IN THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY. 


ABERDEEN AND HoquiAM, WasH., Jan. 21.—Logging 
camps which have been shut down for more than a week 
on account of the snow fall resumed operation this week. 
Some of the camps have been waiting for the mills to 
receive better prices before resuming operation. 

Operation will be resumed within a short time .by the 
Hodson-Kelly sash and door factory, which has been shut 
down for several months. The concern has been recently 
reorganized by local capitalists and it is stated that it 
will be under the management of E. G. MeGlauflin. The 
plant is modern and well equipped. Tt has a capacity of 
about 200 doors a day, aside from other kinds of interior 
finish, for which there is an excellent market, not only 
throughout the Northwest but in the eastern and Califor- 
nia markets. 

_ William M. Wilson, of Tacoma, was in Hoquiam dur- 
ing the week investigating the possibilities of logged off 
lands. Mr. Wilson is a real estate man and has dealt 
almost exclusively in Kittitas county. If the lands hold 
the possibilities they appear to in Mr. Wilson’s estima- 
tion, Le contemplates interesting eastern capital in them. 


He thinks that with the charpit process of clearing 
which has been demonstrated to be very simple and 
cheap, that the lands can be cleared at a nominal expense. 

Five steamers have left for southern California ports. 
The Temple E. Dorr carried lumber from the Donovan 
mill, the San Jacinto departed with a capacity cargo 
from the E. K. Wood mill, the Norwood sailed from the 
Lytle mill with a cargo and passengers, the Coronado 
cleared from the Union mill and the Fair Oaks left with 
lumber loaded at the Slade mill. The schooner G. W. 
Watson put to sea from the Anderson & Middleton mill 
with lumber for Tahiti. 

The contract for the North Aberdeen bridge was let 
this last week, the price being approximately $8,000. 





ALONG THE COWLITZ RIVER. 


KELso, WAsH., Jan. 20.—The shingle market is in a 
very unsatisfactory condition. Rather than run at $1.55 
and $1.60 a thousand for stars, the shingle mills have all 
closed, except Allen & Bouy, who are cutting about 200,- 
000 daily. Profits are in the underweights only. Mill- 
men are very confident that within thirty days there will 
be a jump in prices, 

Secor & Lutcher are preparing for a lively spring 
trade. They will cut about 75,000 feet a day. 

The Hammond Lumber Company has started its log- 
ging camp full capacity. The concern operates four don- 
keys and two locomotives and has about three and one- 
half miles of track. 

Taylor’s logging camp is closed, but will start in a 
few days. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON. 

CENTRALIA, WASH., Jan. 19.—The lumber market has 
improved slightly and yard stocks are moving better 
than at any other time for a year. Shingles and cross 
arms remain about the same, but as soon as the 
weather in the Hast and middle West moderates there 
will doubtless be a demand for both at good prices. 

The plant of the Mutual Lumber Company, of Bu- 
coda, which has been down several months on account 
of the poor market, as well as the difficulty of log- 
ging timber at this season of the year, will start up 
within a short time. 

Mr. Harm, of the Harm & Brown Lumber Company, 
of Chehalis, has sold his interest to his partners, 
Messrs. Brown & Rhodes. They will from this time 
on conduct the business, the name of the firm remain- 
ing the same. Mr. Harm is heavily interested in the 
local bank. 

Al Perry, of MelIntosh, who lost his mill, store, 
depot, dwellings and other buildings by fire last Sun- 
day morning, will rebuild at once. He has a year’s 
run of logs in the lake and will start the new mill 
just as soon as it is possible to get it in shape. This 
is his second heavy fire loss in the last six years. 





LUMBERMAN ROUGH RIDER. 


The accompanying illustration is proof that all of the 
evidences of frontier life have not entirely disappeared 
from parts of the West. Dave H. Cale, formerly located 
in Seattle and well known in lumber circles on Puget 
sound, but who now represents the Pacific Lumber 
Agency, of Aberdeen, Wash., with headquarters in Den- 
ver, Colo., sends the photograph to the AMERICAN LumM- 
BERMAN from Cheyenne, Wyo. Sam Scoville, the figure 











A CORNER OF THE OLD WEST. 


at the left of the picture, recently won, for the second 
time, the riding championship at the Frontier Days cele- 
bration in Cheyenne. In the words of the natives, ‘‘Sam 
is some rough rider,’’ and on the occasion of his winning 
this contest he was given a greater ovation, they say, 
than the noted ‘‘Teddy’’ at any stage of his career. 
Like that other famous ‘‘rough rider,’’ Mr. Scoville’s 
accomplishments in this line are only a side issue, his 
principal occupation being that of yardman for the 
Wyoming Lumber & Supply Company. 


HYMENEAL. 


Eyke-Hewitt. 


Spokane, Wasu., Jan. 26.—The marriage of John P, 
Eyke, night superintendent of the Hope Lumber Manufactur- 
ing Company, of Hope, Ida., and iss Mildred C. Hewitt 
was solemnized at Sandpoint, Ida., Thursday, January 19. 





Schexnaider-Broussard, 


Sy. MARTINVILLE, LA., Jan, 26.—Ben A, Schexnaider, lum- 
berman, and Miss Eunice Broussard, daughter of Mayor 
M. L. Broussard, were married January 11 at the bride's 
home, and left for New Orleans to spend their honeymoon. 
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HOQUIAM, WASHINGTON. 


Cedar Shingles 


FIR AND SPRUCE LUMBER. 
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IN TIMES PAST 7 


when people didn’t know about our Fir doors. 
They used to say in those days, a Fir door is a 


SUBSTITUTE FOR PINE. 


Those days are ancient history. 


NOW 


when the ambitious builder wants something 


BETTER THAN PINE 


he hunts till he finds a door which has rift or 
vertical grain stiles and rails and beautifully 
figured panels and then he orders our 


SOFT YELLOW FIR DOORS. 


We also manufacture Cedar Doors, Fir 
and Cedar Mouldings, Finish, Siding, Col- 
umns—in fact, pretty much everything a 
yard carries in stock. 


The WHEELER, OSGOOD CO. 


« TACOMA, WASH. 


‘New York and New England Representatives, 
HARRY L. FULLER, 708 Broad Exchange Bldg., Boston, Mass, 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative, 

W.C. ASHENFELTER, Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia, 

4 \Spokane Representative H. 8. OSGOOD, Spokane, Wash. 











We’ve Got an Eye Out for Your Business 


The Eye means good service, 
good stock and right prices, 


It’s the Eye of Satisfaction—don’t you see it? 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
PACIFIC COAST LUMBER PRODUCTS, 


FIR, CEDAR, SPRUCE, MILL AND TRANSIT SHINGLES. 


Write or Wire us for Quotations, 
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RAINIER, WASH. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
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PILING ane SHINGLES 
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We Are Car and Cargo Shippers of 


Long and Large Timbers 
SPARS 
Pacific National Lumber Co. 


General Offices 
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Red Cedar Shingles 
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J We cater to discriminating buyers, who u 
i believe in carrying superior brands. 

The best recommendation is the cus- 
tomer who wants ‘‘another car’’, Send 
us an order for a sample car and secure 
shingles that will increase your trade. n 


Rainier Lumber & Shingle Co. 


1045-6 HENRY BUILDING, i 
® SEATTLE, WASH. TT 
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The post-mortem for 1910 has been 


held and we trust you found it 
not bad at that. Y 
Indications point to an increased A) 


demand with higher prices for the 
Spring trade. 1 
: Be) 
Are you prepared ? Y 
Whatever you need in Fir or (l 
Cedar Lumber, Lath or 
Shingles, send us your inquiries. 


GOLD BAR LUMBER COMPANY } 


433 Henry Building, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
MILLS, Gold Bar, Wash. 
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Soft Yellow Fir | 


and 
Western Pine Finish. 


The Pine-Fir Co. 


SPOKANE AND SEATTLE. 


LAIR AND KILN DRIED CEDAR ae 








Our Specialties are 


LONG FIR TIMBERS 


RED CEDAR 
SHINGLES ana SIDING 


We are Manufacturers. Shipments Prompt. 
Inquiries Solicited. 


Hewitt-Lea Lumber Co. 


Mills at General Offices, 612 Mutual Life Bldg. 
BELLEVUE, WASH. SEATTLE, WASH. 











Manufacturer, Wholesale 
Dealer and Shipper 


LUMBER 


SHINGLES 
Robert S. Wilson, 


1036-37 Henry Building., SEATTLE, WASH. 
| USE OUR LAND AND TIMBER DEPARTMENT , 




















THE INLAND EMPIRE TRADE. 





IN THE PINE COUNTRY. 


Builders’ Exchange Equipping New and Elaborate 
Quarters—Will Close Local Offices—Falling Off in 
1910 Pine Sales. 

SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 20.—Hand in hand with a mem- 
bership campaign the Spokane Builders’ Exchange is 
equipping elaborate new quarters in the Hutton building 
which, when completed, will equal any in the Northwest. 
Six rooms will be devoted to the new headquarters, the 
largest of which, 40x60 feet, will be used as an assembly 
room. Floor space and booths will be devoted to the 
exhibition of manufactured products from the local mills. 

The local exchange has a membership of 100. William 
Roy, president of the organization, said today that a 
campaign was now on which would result in 150 more 
names being added to the membership roll. In dis- 
cussing trade conditions and the business outlook for 
the coming summer, Mr. Roy said: ‘‘I have just re- 
turned from a trip over the Inland Empire and [I find 
bright prospects for building activity the coming season. 
In every place visited new buildings, such as high schools, 
private and public buildings, are being planned. In Spo 
kane many new buildings will go up in the spring. I 
believe that prices will continue normal, little increase 
being expected, as the stocks of the local mills are 
heavy.’? 

The Cascade Lumber Company will close its Spokane 
offices in the Columbia building February 1. After that 
date the business of the company will be carried on at 
North Yakima and at Hudson, Wis. President R. FE. 
Sloughter will divide his time between the two cities. 
The company’s mill at North Yakima will start operation 
as soon as the ice breaks in the river. 

J. E. Fredrickson has been appointed chief inspector 
for the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association. Mr. 
l’redrickson formerly was assistant inspector under F. FE. 
Carlin, who resigned to take a position with the Potlatch 
Lumber Company. 

J. E. Barton, supervisor of the Pend Oreille forest re- 
serve in northern Idaho, reports that forest fires last 
summer did $679,200 damage. ‘his includes timber de- 
stroyed on private holdings. Among the improvements 
contemplated in the reserve this season are the comple- 
tion of Lightning creek trail, twenty-five miles in length, 
and the completion of Smith creek trail, thirty-five miles 
long. Many trails were built during 1910. 

Benjamin R. Vardaman, of Des Moines, Iowa, gave an 
address before the Inland Empire Retail Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation in convention this week on ‘‘Art of Making a 
Sale.’’ He will give an address on the same subject at 
the convention of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation at San Francisco next month. Among those 
who will compose a party from Spokane to attend the 
convention will be the Rev. and Mrs. W. J. Hindley and 
Mr. and Mrs. L. R. Horton. Mrs, Horton is private 
stenographer for A. L. Porter, secretary of the associa- 
tion. The special train will leave Portland February 17, 
arriving in San Francisco the following Sunday. Among 
the new yards joining the association the last week are 
A. J. Espie, Rialto, Cal.; Brookings Lumber Company, 
Heightland, Cal.; MeCaull-Webster Eletator Company, 
Geyser, Mont.; W. E. Ford & Co., Benchland, Mont.; C. 
H. Stevenson, Price, Utah, and the Cascade Lumber 
Company, Moxee, Wash. 

The December report of the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association shows a decided falling off in the 
amount of sales as compared with the same period in 
1909. According to figures submitted by the secretary, 
A. W. Cooper, 1,728 cars were disposed of, or 42,112,925 
feet, while in December, 1909, the sales aggregated 3,003 
cars, or 68,314,461 feet. Last month forty-five mills re 
ported, as compared with sixty-six one year ago. Hight 
reported no sales, 

The cut for last month from the report of seventeen 
mills was 35,090,371 feet. In the same period last year 
twenty mills eut 50,215,963 feet. The decrease in stock 
was 7,022,554 feet. Twenty-eight mills of the association 
did not operate during December. 

Local shipments, including Washington, Idaho, Mon- 
tana and Oregon, show a total of 762 cars, or 17,662,984 
feet. This is a decrease of 11,512,817 feet during the 
same period last year. 





ONE OF THE CONSPICUOUS EXAMPLES. 


Twin FAuus, IpA., Jan. 21.—Idaho has forged to the 
front in a remarkable manner during the last decade, 
and in no braneh of business has there been such de- 
velopment as in the lumber industry. One of the con- 
spicuous examples is that of the Ostrander Lumber Com- 
pany, Limited, which has its headquarters at Twin 
Falls. This company was started about three years ago 
by E. J. Ostrander, formerly with the Rittenhouse- 
Embree Company, Chicago. A yard was opened at Je- 
rome, where business came with a rush. Later addi- 
tional yards were established at Gooding, Wendell, Bliss 
and Hammett, and then headquarters were removed to 
Twin Falls, where a large brick building was erected last 
year to house the general offices. This month the Ostran- 
der company bought the City Lumber Company, of Twin 
Falls and Hollister, assuming control the first of the 
year. A new yard also was opened at Filer, making a 
total of eight yards under the control of the company. 
Both a wholesale and retail business is conducted, the 
company covering a territory within a radius of 100 
miles or more of Twin Falls. The officers of the com- 
pany are Ernest J. Ostrander, president; George W. 
Kenneth; vice president; Dudley C. Watson, secretary- 
treasurer. 


PROMINENT FACTORS IN INLAND EMPIRE 
LUMBER PRODUCTION. 


BAKER, ORE., Jan, 16.—Baker plays quite a prominent 
part in the western pine trade of eastern Oregon, that 
part which is embraced in the territory known as the 
Inland Empire. Baker is a city of about 6,000 inhab 
itants and is a modern progressive western town. It was 
until recently known as Baker City, but a few months 
ago, at the instigation of the Commercial Club, the name 
was changed to Baker. The timber in the vicinity of 
Baker is practically all western pine, the products of 
which are nearly always in good demand. The city being 
located on the main line of the Oregon Railroad & 
Navigation railroad, many of its products are distrib 
uted through Idaho, Utah, Colorado ete. A good per 
centage of the output of the mills is worked into shop 
lumber and is distributed to the eastern factory dis 
tributing points, such as Chicago. 

Prominent among the older established lumber con. 
cerns of this city is the Stoddard Lumber Company. 
The officers of this company are George Stoddard, presi- 
dent; David Eccles, vice president, and Joseph Stod- 
dard, secretary, treasurer and manager. This company’s 





DAVID ECCLES, OGDEN, UTAH; 
Vice President Stoddard Lumber Company 


mill has a daily capacity of 40,000 feet of lumber and 
is operated throughout the entire year. The company’s 
timber is located in the Sumpter River valley, thirty 
miles southwest of Baker, and the logs are brought to 
the mill over the Sumpter Valley railroad. The company 
formerly was known as Stoddard Bros. Lumber Company, 
but after the mill, located in the Sumpter valley, burned, 





JOSEPH STODDARD, BAKER, ORE. ; 
Manager Stoddard Lumber Company 


David Eccles, the well known lumberman of Ogden, 
Utah, bought into the company and the present mill 
was built at Baker. Later, George Stoddard went to 
Perry, Ore., to take active management of the Grande 
Ronde Lumber Company’s plant at that point, and 
about three years ago the concern was incorporated uncer 
the name of the Stoddard Lumber Company. 

The largest lumber manufacturing plant at Baker 1s 
that of the Oregon Lumber Company. ‘This plant has 
a daily capacity of 100,000 feet. The company also 
operates a 50,000 daily capacity saw mill at Austin, 
Ore., sixty miles southwest of the city, on the Sumpter 
Valley railroad. The Sumpter Valley railroad is prac- 
tically a subsidiary company of the Oregon Lumber Com- 
pany and David Eccles, of Ogden, is president and gen- 
eral manager of both companies. The railroad com- 
pany operates eighty-five miles of narrow gage (track, 
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running between Baker and Prairie City. The saw- 
mill plant at Austin has been in operation nearly three 
years. The Oregon Lumber Company now has an ex- 
ceptionally large stock of pine on hand. Grant Geddes, 
former manager of the Oregon Lumber Company, died 
November 27 last and his successor has not yet 
been named, although it is thought that David Eccles, 
jr., son of the president of the company and who has 
had charge of the company’s plant at Dee, Ore., will 
take charge of the operations at Baker. 

Another mill on the Sumpter Valley railroad, about 
fifty miles southwest of Baker, has just been completed. 
This is the plant of the Baker White Pine Company 
at Tipton, Ore. Frank Gardineer, formerly interested 
in the old Sumpter Lumber Company, is president and 
general manager of the new company, which has a mill 
of 50,000 feet daily capacity. 

The Oregon-Wisconsin Lumber Company, whose plant 
is about ten miles southwest of Baker, has cut out prac- 
tically all of its timber. F. W. Warner, secretary, 
treasurer and general manager of the company, is clos- 
ing out the stock on hand and expects to dispose of 
the mill property in the near future. Mr. Warner has 
timber and other holdings in Texas and expects to go 
to Houston soon. From there he may return to his 
former home at Rockford, Ill. 

The Sumpter Timber & Lumber Company, of this city, 
operates a mill of about 40,000 feet daily capacity. The 
officers of this company are Elmer EF. Dobbins, presi- 
dent; J. I. Wade, vice president, and J. F. Hurley, 
secretary-treasurer. The company’s logging operations 
are down in the Sumpter River valley and the logs are 
brought to the mill over the Sumpter Valley railroad. 
The mill was closed down November 15 and will remain 
closed during the winter months, or until about April 15. 
The saw mill is at Sumpter and the planing mill and 
offices in this city. This company has operated only 
one season, having bought the plant of the old Sumpter 
Lumber Company and put in its planing mill and yards 
here. The company has a fair amount of stock on hand 
for one season’s cut, but this has largely been contracted 
for. Its factory lumber is marketed in the East and 
the lower grades go largely into Colorado and Utah 
territory. 





IN THE EASTERN OREGON PINE BELT. 


Operations and Individuals Prominent in the Promo- 
tion of Lumbering—Mills and Material that Reflect 
Credit Upon the Section. 


LA GRANDE, ORE., Jan, 21.—La Grande is an important 
little city in the eastern Oregon pine belt. In its vicin- 
ity are a number of lumber manufacturing plants. La 
Grande is in the Grande Ronde valley, which is making 
a name for itself as an apple raising country, as the 
soil and climate are particularly adapted to fruit grow- 
ing. The official census for 1910 gives La Grande 
4,843 inhabitants, but its loyal citizens speak of this 
as a joke and are willing to back their claims that 
no less than 6,500 people make the city their home. 

One of the most prominent characters in eastern 
Oregon lumber manufacturing is George Stoddard. Mr. 
Stoddard is not only a well known factor in the manu 
facture of Inland Empire pine, but is prominent in 
other districts and in other lines of business. He is 
president of the Stoddard Lumber Company at Baker, 
vice president and manager of the Grande Ronde Lum 
ber Company at Perry, vice president of the Nibley- 
Minnaugh Lumber Company at Wallowa, the heaviest 
stockholder in the San Vicente Lumber Company, Santa 
Cruz, Cal., is interested in the lumber business of 
Shockley & MeMurran at Baker, and is also a director 
of the Baker Loan & Trust Company, of Baker. Among 
Mr. Stoddard’s associates in these different companies 
are C. W. Nibley, Charles and James Minnaugh and 
Joseph and Henry Stoddard. George Stoddard has 
been connected with the lumber business since he was 
eight years old, as at that time he started edging 
shingles in Wyoming. He came to North Powder in 
1889 and has lived in this locality ever since. Mr. 
Stoddard says that his eastern Oregon plants manu 
facture about 10 to 15 percent shop common, al) of 
which goes into eastern factory markets. The buying 
of pine factory lumber in eastern Oregon was begun 
by Charles Brown about six or seven years ago. Mr. 
Brown is western buyer for Radford Bros. & Co., 
Oshkosh, Wis. Until that time eastern Oregon lumber 
manufacturers knew nothing about factory lumber. 

These mills also all make fruit boxes and thus utilize 
much low grade and short lumber that in many Coast 
mills would go to the burner. 

‘The Nibley-Minnaugh plant at Wallowa, about sixty 
miles northeast of La Grande, on the Elgin branch 
of the Oregon Railway & Navigation Company, is 
practically a new mill, having been operated only one 
Season, but has met with success and has a fair amount 
of stock on hand. This mill has a daily capacity of 
50,000 feet of lumber. The Grande Ronde Lumber 
Company’s plant at Perry, four miles west of La 
Grande, is one of the larger plants of that section, 
having a capacity of 100,000 feet in ten hours. 

_ The famous ‘looking glass pine’’ is manufactured 
in La Grande in one of the finest and most complete, 
although not one of the largest, sawmill plants in the 

Inland Mmpire, or for that matter in this country, 
that of the George Palmer Lumber Company, located 
at the city limits. It has a capacity of 125,000 feet 
of lumber in ten hours. The condition the plant is 
kept in and the completeness as to detail are features 

that first impress a visitor. The entire plant is kept 

Scrupulously clean and some lumber offices would suffer 

by comparison in this respect. The large and com- 

modious offices of the company are finished in native 
woods ; the office of the head of each department 
according to the particular taste of each individual. 


Every precaution possible has been taken to prevent 
loss by fire about the plant. The power plant and 
fuel room are enclosed in a brick structure and the 
fuel is brought from the mill to the fuel room in steel 
conveyors. Large, clear spaces separate the buildings 
from one another and from the yard. The sprinkler 
system is complete in every detail, covering all divi- 
sions of the plant, including the stables. The plant is 
oiled throughout by an automatic oiling system that 
was devised by the mill superintendent. It consists of 
a tank and pump, and a battery of oil gages, by means 
of which can be seen the exact amount of oil being 
used in the different parts of the mill. The company 
maintains a thoroughly equipped machine shop with 
radial drill, steam hammer, hydraulic wheel press etc. 
It also has a compressed air outfit for use in riveting 
and work of that nature. 

The company’s logging operations are situated about 
thirty-three miles north of La Grande on the Elgin 
branch of the Oregon Railroad & Navigation Company, 
and the logs are brought in to the mill over this road. 
A pond and log dump at the mill have just been com- 
pleted. At the old pond it was impossible to unload 
more than thirteen cars at a time without switching. 
The new one is long enough to allow of the unloading 
of twenty cars at once. The logs are brought into the 
mill at full length and are cut to length with a steam 
marine saw, which eliminates bucking in the woods. 
George Palmer, president of this company, is a lum 
berman of many years’ experience. He gained his first 
experience in Chicago and later had a line of yards 
in Iowa and Missouri for a number of years. The 
success of the company that now bears his name speaks 
well for his knowledge of lumbering. Vincent Palmer, 
a nephew of the president of the company, is the 
manager, and a large share of credit is due him for 
the successful operation of this plant. « 
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IN THE FLATHEAD VALLEY. 


Railroad Blockade Prevents Shipment of Lumber—Out- 
look Somewhat Uncertain—Logging Operations Han- 
dicapped by Lack of Snow. 

KALISPELL, Monv., Jan. 21.—Owing to heavy storms 
throughout the eastern part of the state, causing a 
blockade on the Great Northern railway, no lumber has 
moved out of this district the last two weeks. Inquiries 
are being received but in most instances they request 
quotations for‘ future delivery. But very little of this 
class of business is being accepted. December, 1910, 
shipments were the smallest for any one month of which 
the Montana Larch & Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
has record, being only 2,748,262 feet as compared with 
7,683,754 feet for the corresponding month of last year. 
The total shipments for 1910 will compare favorably 
with the amount shipped during 1909, which was about 
120,000,000 feet. The heaviest shipments were made 
during the first half of this year, and had there been no 
drouth in eastern Montana the total shipments from this 
district for 1910 would have been fully 60 percent more 
than for 1909, 

The outlook for 1911 is a little uncertain but it is the 
general opinion that spring trade will open up fairly 
well, partly due to the heavy influx of settlers together 
with the many irrigation projects that will be promoted. 

Logging operations have been handicapped for lack of 
snow for the sleigh haul. In the Stillwater country and 
along the Swan river there has been plenty of snow for 
logging purposes and several million feet have been 
landed from those points. © 

Members of the Montana Larch & Pine Manufae- 
turers’ Association have had finished several larch doors, 
both solid and veneered, together with several patterns 
of newell posts, which will be finished in several different 
stains and placed on exhibition at the association rooms. 
Larch is fast becoming a favorite wood for interior fin 
ish in practically all markets. 

At a meeting of the county assessors of Montana at 
Ifelena last week the following bases on which to assess 
standing timber, lumber etc. were agreed upon: First 
class timber land containing 1,250,000 feet of timber 
to the quarter section or over to be assessed at not less 
than $9; second class timber land, containing between 
750,000 and 1,250,000 feet of timber to the quarter see 
tion, $6, and third elass timber land, containing between 
500,000 and 750,000 feet to the quarter section, $4; rough 
lumber, $8 to $12 a thousand feet; lumber in the rough, 
$12 to $16 a thousand feet; finishing lumber, $15 to $30 
a thousand feet; logs, according to location, to be as 
sessed at from $3 to $4.50 a thousand feet; shingles and 
lath left to the discretion of the assessor; railroad ties 
(pine), 20 cents each; larch and fir, 25 cents each. 

The stockholders of the Dawson Lumber Company held 
iis annual meeting at Libby January 17 and the follow 
ing officers were elected: A. H. Burns, president; C, I. 
O’Neil, vice president; IE. W. Doe, secretary and man- 
ager, 

On the Flathead national forest during 1910 there were 
160 fires, burning over a total area of 67,559 acres, with 
a total loss of $199,319, according to the report of the 
supervisor which has just been completed and filed with 
the district office. 





COMMISSION ORDERS REFUNDS. 

MApISON, WIs., Jan. 24.—The Wisconsin railroad rate 
commission has ordered the Chicago & North-Western 
railroad to reduce its rate on wood from Antigo to 
South Milwaukee from 4% cents to 4 cents a hundred 
pounds. The commission also ordered the road to re 
fund to the Oshkosh Fuel Company $26.44 as overcharges 
on lumber shipped between Oshkosh and South Milwaukee. 

The commission ordered the Chicago & North-Western 
to refund $12.11 to the Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Com 
pany for excessive rate charges, 















































Reg. U, S, Pat. Off. 


The “Leader” 
Double Tube Injector 


is always dependable. Never fails and has 
demonstrated its leadership to thousands of 
satished users. 

Can be cleaned without removing from 
Boiler or reducing steam pressure. 





Three-in- One 


Feeds your boilers, 
Fills your tanks, 
Injects oil or compound. 











The most simple, reliable and efficient 
boiler feeder for stationary, portable and 
traction engines, logging locomotives, etc. 


Send for circulars tu 


The Randle Machinery Co. 
1820 Powers St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Also Steam Engines, Boilers, Saw Mill Machinery, Béc. 

















































































Brass and Aluminum Trade Checks 


STEEL LOG STAMPS‘ N 
_ VSTENCILS, 
Automatic Counters for Coanting Loge 
@s7 QuoTaTiONS from ( 
W. W. Wilcox & Co 
325 Dearbors St., CHICAGO. 


ESTABLISHED 1673 
, OTH on 














will find it to their advantage 


HARDWO0O0 to send for free sample pages 
LUMBERMEN of the “Climax Tally Book." 














Americe Lumberman, Publishers, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago 
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YELLOW PINE 


KILN DRIED 
FLOORING AND CEILING 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 
TIMBER AND PLANK 


Shipments by 
RAIL, SAIL OR STEAMER. 


CUMMER LUMBER CO. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Northern Sales Offices: 1 Madison Avenue, New York City, 
and 1402 North American Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 























LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 


VA. and N. C. PINE 


WHITE PINE, HARDWOODS 


WOODWARD & SON, 


RICHMOND - VIRGINIA. 























ASK US FOR— 


Spruce, White Pine, Hemlock, 
N. C. Pine, Red and White 
Cedar, Fir and Y. P. Timbers. 


R. S. Coryell Lumber Co., 


160 Nassau St, New York. Firemen’s lasurance Bidg., 


Franklin Bank Bidg., Phila. 
Herald Bldg., Halifax, N. 8. Newark, N. J 





The Floyd-Olmstead Company 


Bulletin Building, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.’ 


1 car 4-4 Saps Poplar. 
80 M ft. 4-4 No. 1 Common Poplar. 


85 M ft. 4-4 No. 2 Common Poplar. 
1 car 8-4 No. 2 Common Poplar. 
1 car 6-4 No. 1 and 2 Com. Red Oak. 
1 car 4-4 No. 1 and 2 S W Chestnut. 
100 M ft. 1x12" No. 3 and 4 White Pine. 
60 M ft. 1x13" up No. 3 and 4 White Pine. 


SELLING AGENTS 
WHITE LUMBER COMPANY 
JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 





~ 
George Craig & Sons 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. J 





| Office, « 








HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 


will be found in the 390 page book “Realm of the Retailer.” Free 
descriptive circular. Address AMERI RMA 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. a ae 











LUMBER NEWS FROM CALIFORNIA. 








FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


Slackness in Chartering Tramp Steamers—-Lumber 
Carrier Barely Escapes Foundering—On Annual 
Eastern Trip—Electric Railway Project. 


San Francisco, Jan. 21.—Arrivals of lumber at San 
Francisco during the week ended today were light, 
amounting to about 10,000,000 feet. 

KE. Schultz, manager of the China Import & Export 
Company, who holds that steam tonnage on the Pacific 
coast is 25 to 30 percent higher than a year ago, will 
depart for Shanghai February 5. Mr. Schultz is quoted 
as saying: 

Chartering of tramp steamers to carry lumber to the 
orient will be slack for a time unless owners accept lower 
rates than are now being quoted. Lumber dealers in China 
have large stocks on hand, enough to last six months or 
more. While their supplies are ample it will be impossible 
to compete with them by chartering tramp steamers at 
prevailing rates. The dealers would be able to undersell 
such cargoes, because the stocks they have on hand were 
shipped at the lower freight rate which prevailed last 
year. ‘ 

The schooner Lndeavor is under charter to load lum- 
ber at Hastings Mills, B. C., for Suya, Fiji. Schooner 
Manila is under charter for lumber from Gray’s harbor 
to the west coast of South America at 45 shillings, Off- 
shore lumber inquiries are good, although millmen on 
Gray’s harbor are not much interested at the low rate 
of $11. Puget Sound mills are getting $12. Offshore 
freights are firm at recent quotations. Coastwise 
freights are holding at $4 and $4.50 but there are plenty 
of vessels offering. 

The steam schooner Lakme, which is owned and 
operated in the coasting lumber trade by the Charles 
Nelson Company of this city, barely escaped foundering 
in a raging sea off Cape Blanco last Thursday. The ves 
sel was waterlogged and drifting helplessly before a 
furious gale when several other vessels responded to the 
distress call ‘8. O. S.’? sent by the Lakme’s wireless 
operator. Three vessels hove to near the derelict but the 
Lakme’s lifeboat was dashed to pieces by the waves be- 
fore it could be launched. Finally the crew was trans- 
ferred to the steamer Watson. Later the captain of the 
steamer Nann Smith got a line aboard of the Lakme 
and took the vessel in tow to San Francisco. The cargo 
of lumber kept the craft afloat. 

San Francisco’s shipping men are up in arms against 
the enactment of the proposed law just introduced in 
Congress which, if passed, will permit foreign steamers 
to carry passengers between Hawaii and the mainland. 
If this bill is not killed, it is said, the American steam- 
ship companies now operating between Hawaii and Pa 
cific coast ports will be forced out of business. 

The new pier just completed by the Barneson-Hibberd 
Warehouse Company at the China basin is being equipped 
with high speed electric traveling cranes for the han- 
dling of general cargoes between steamships, barges and 
wharf. It is the first pier on the San Francisco water 
front to utilize such modern methods. 

R. P. Rossen and John Condon have bought the ma 
chinery of the Baltic saw mill at Nevada City and will 
install it near Graniteville. They have secured permis 
sion from the Forest Service officials to cut timber on 
government lands in the Tahoe forest and expect to cut 
about 500,000 feet each season. 

The Meffopolitan Lumber Company, T. G. Atkinson, 
president, has closed its redwood mill at Metropolitan 
owing to a lack of logs. Operations will be resumed 
early in the spring. 

H. G. Works arrived from Chicago last Monday in 
charge of a crew of men who will enter the employ of 
the Webster Lumber Company in Mexico. They will sail 
from San Francisco for Guaymas. Additional men with 
experience in saw mills and logging camps in the neigh- 
borhood of McCloud, Redding and Red Bluff joined the 
party in this city. 

The master mechanic of the Hume-Bennett Lumber 
Company, which operates mills in the mountains near 
Sanger, has been in this city consulting with manufac- 
turers of oil burning apparatus. Although the plant cuts 
sequoia logs up to twenty feet in diameter there is so 
little waste accumulated that it is proposed to adopt oil 
fuel in the power house. 

Gage Mills & Co., wholesale lumber dealers of this 
city, have been winding up their affairs. They say that 
unless the conditions in the lumber trade improve de- 
cidedly the firm will not resume operations in this city. 

George C. Bowman, of Sacramento, has paid for forty 
acres of redwood timber at the land office at Eureka at 
the rate of $8.43 an acre, whereas before the new rule 
of government appraisement was adopted only $2.50 an 
acre was paid, 

D. H. Steinmetz, vice president and general manager 
of the Standard Lumber Company, Sonora, will leave 
next week on his annual eastern trip for the purpose of 
studying market conditions and visiting buyers and the 
company’s connections in that territory. Mr. Steinmetz, 
as has been his usual custom for a number of years, 
will visit all of the principal buying centers of the 
United States, going east by way of Denver, Oklahoma 
City, Kansas City and Chicago as far as Boston and 
New York and returning by way of Texas. This com- 
pany reports the outlook for business this year very 
satisfactory. Inquiries and orders coming in already this 
year indicate that buying will be brisk during the next 
ninety days. 

The incorporation of the San Jose Short Line and 
the Sacramento Short Line this week, as subsidiary com- 
panies of the new United Properties Company, reveals 
another step in the plans of the $200,000,000 corpora- 





tion, Electric railways are to be built to San Jose 
and Sacramento by the shortest possible routes. One of 
the incorporators of the United Properties Company said 
that it was believed that Sacramento was destined to be 
a great city, the entrepot of what may become a great 
valley empire. With this belief, he said, the promoters 
of the United Properties Company were’ preparing to 
build the most direct possible line connecting Sacra- 
mento with the bay of San Francisco, the object being 
to so locate this line that it will pass through the rich 
intermediate delta Jands. 
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AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 


Planing Mill Operators in Optimistic Frame of Mind— 
Heavy Receipt of Lumber at San Pedro—Hunt for 
Cedar Successful. 

Los ANGELES, CAL., Jan, 21.—Planing mill people are 
optimistic as to the outlook. A tendeney during No 
vember, 1910, to withhold orders has made a general 
rush of business during the last two weeks and has neces- 
sitated the employment of additional men in many yards, 
lumber for building purposes is in great demand and 
finishing timber is sought in quantity by the planing 
mills, 

A million and a half feet of hardwood lumber was 
received by the Western Hardwood Lumber Company at 
Zine, west of this city. This company is doing a rush- 
ing business at Long Beach and hardwood is being 
shipped to all parts of the West. j 

At San Pedro lumber receipts have aggregated over 
10,000,000 feet for the last two days and with the 
arrival of vessels due this week promises to be one of 


the biggest in months, twenty-seven lumber vessels dis- 
charging cargoes. Four schooners of the Kerckhoff- 


Cuzner Lumber Company are on the way from Umpqua, 
having been bar bound over a month. On account of 
their delay the stock in the yard has been greatly 
reduced. 

The Kagle Lead Pencil Company has had experts 
making investigations on the Rio Grande tract where 
there is much valuable cedar, and report the discovery 
of three species admirably suited to its démands, all in 
enormous quantities. An abundance of the sort of cedar 
employed in the manufacture of cigar boxes is among 
the most valuable assets of the Rio Grande Timber & 
Development Company, which owns the large acreage of 
hardwood Jand in the southern part of the state of 
Oaxaca, Mexico. The Rio Grande is a St. Louis (Mo.) 
corporation. 


AMONG THE NORTHERN REDWOODS. 


HUREKA, CAL., Jan. 21.—Most of the mills on the bay 

are busily engaged on inventories and yearly statements 
and repairs are being made to the plants. The mill cuts 
for the years 1909 and 1910 follow: 
‘ : ; ’ Feet, 1909. Feet. 1910. 
Bayside Lumber Co., Eureka. . ...238,000,000 21,000,000 
Dolbeer & Carson, Kureka........ 2,000,000 — 21,000,000 
Eastern Redwood Co., Eureka. . 5,000,000 20,000,000 
McKay & Co., EKureka......... ..++14,000,000 13,000,000 
Mik River Mill & Lumber Co., Falk.. 9,665,000 11,500,000 
Vance Redwood Lumber Co., Samoa.70,000,000 $2,847,358 
The Little River Redwood Co., Bul- 

WEEDC o.o:s 04. 6:0' 0 0:0010.0.5,0.009.0'09 0.010 12,000,000 18,716,000 
Ifolmes Kureka Lumber Co., Kureka..13,000,000 12,387,000 
Kel River Valley Lumber Co., New- 










DUES ccc ccccccseccecceccscvvsves 15,000,000 16,260,311 
Northern Redwood Lumber Co., Kor- 
Ce eee ee 42,200,000 47,800,000 


Metropolitan 
Metropolitan 
The Pacific Lumber Co., Scotia...... wssesces 


Redwood Lumber Co., 
11,214,885 
75,000,000 

Orders for rough clear redwood and dry redwood door 
stock are being placed for spring delivery, although off- 
shore shipping has been dull so far this year. 

W. R. Grace & Co. have announced the charter of the 
steamers Cuzco and Mathilda to load redwood ties for 
South America, 

The contract between Humboldt county and the Pa- 
cific Construction Company for the erection of the bridge 
across Kel river has been placed on record in the court- 
house. The price is $245,967, and the date of completion 
is named as January 1, 1912. 

W. R. MeMillan, of the Vanee Redwood Lumber Com- 
pany, is in the Kast, the purpose of the trip being ‘he 
placing of contracts and general work in connection with 
the redwood industry in the eastern states. Redwood is 
becoming used more and more on the other side of the 
Rockies, millwork and siding being in great demand. Mr. 
MeMillan will visit Chicago, Milwaukee, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, New York and other points before his return. 
He will be absent two months. 





FROM A SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA PORT. 


Activity in Building, With Promise of Its Continuance 
—Million-Dollar Municipal Band Issue—-Big Gain 
in Week’s Bank Clearings. 

San Diego, Ca., Jan. 21.—Building continues active 
and 1911 bids fair to rival the last year, if not surpass 
it, in valuation of building permits issued. Among the 
structures of the coming year there will possibly be some 
of the buildings planned for the Panama-California @X 
position, the doors of which will open January 1, 1919. 
The common council is proceeding to offer for sal the 
$1,000,000 in bonds voted by the people of the city last 
August, the legality of the issue having been passed upon 
by a prominent firm of New York city attorneys. : 

One indication of the condition of business locally 38 
the statement of bank clearings for the week ended Jan- 
uary 19, showing a total of $1,432,050, a gain over the 
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corresponding week of 1910 of 40.2 percent. But one 
other city in the state excelled this percentage of in- 
crease. 

Recent arrivals have been the schooner Maweema from 
Tacoma with 550,000 feet of pine for the San Diego 
Lumber Company; the steam schooner Helen P. Drew 
from Eureka with a part cargo of 30,000 feet of pine 
and redwood for the Russ Lumber & Mill Company; the 
schooner Bainbridge with 300,000 feet of pine for the 
Western Lumber Company; the steam schooner Samoa 
from Caspar with 50,000 feet of pine for the Hillcrest 
Lumber Company, 50,000 feet of pine for the Star 
Builders’ Supply Company and 2,700 ties for the San 
Diego & Arizona railway; the schooner Hornet with 350,- 
000 feet of pine for the Hillcrest company; the steam 
schooner Mandalay with a cargo of redwood for the 
Western Lumber Company, and the Santa Barbara with 
a part cargo for the Russ Lumber & Mill Company. 





QUARREL OVER EUCALYPTUS. 

San FRANCISCO, Jan. 21.—State Forester G. B. Ho 
mans is quoted as saying: ‘‘Somebody is barking up the 
wrong tree.’’ Mr. Homans is under the fire of certain 
eucalyptus growers in California who claim that he has 
‘knocked’ their promotion plans by his writings on 
eucalyptus.’’? Mr. Homans has denied the statement of 
companies that 100,000 feet, board measure, might be 
obtained from an acre of eucalyptus after ten years’ 
growth. From 10,000 to 50,000 seems nearer the truth 
from the figures of the state forester. He says that in 
the last three years many companies to exploit eucalyp- 
tus land or planting schemes have been formed. A num- 
ber have given up their projects. Two had to quit be- 
cause of fraud. 

Mr. Homans states that the forestry society of Cali- 
fornia is not at all what its name would indicate—a 
mutual gathering to promote forestry—but a clique of 
a hundred or more men, over half of whom are trying 
to sell eucalyptus land or shares in companies. He says: 
‘Its sole function is to boost the eucalyptus industry 
by publishing unreliable information prepared by an 
advertising agency.’’ 

Charges may be preferred against Mr. Homans before 
Governor Johnson by the injured eucalyptus growers. 
Mr. Homans, who served three years under Gifford Pin- 
chot, seems unafraid, and replies that he welcomes inves- 
tigation; that Governor Johnson now has from him a 
full, written statement of his actions as state forester 
and that he expects a vindication and retention. 
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Several Mills Prepared to Resume Operation—Large 
and Modern Mill Under Erection on the Lower 
Columbia—Railroad Extension Announcement, 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 21.—The Mountain Timber Com- 
pany’s mill at Kalama, on the lower Columbia, which has 
been down a week for repairs, will resume operation in a 
few days. The company is carrying on logging opera- 
tions, its camp being about six miles from the mill. John 
Patterson, sales manager, reports a fair amount of busi- 
ness and says inquiries are much more numerous than a 
few weeks ago. 

C. E. Dant, of Dant & Russell, wholesale lumber deal- 
ers, Offices in the Chamber of Commerce building, finds 
business good for this time of the year. This company 
ships large quantities of lumber by water to California. 

J. E. Wheeler, secretary of the Wheeler Timber Com- 
pany, with offices in the Chamber of Commerce building, 
has gone to Portville, New York, in response to a tele- 
a? stating that his father, J. E. Wheeler, sr., is very 
Ow. 

K. B. Hazen, general manager of the Bridal Veil Lum 
bering Company, with mills at Bridal Veil, says opera- 
tions will be resumed March 1. 
Several weeks, 


‘The Stanely-Smith Lumber Company’s mill at Hood 
River is idle and will probably not resume operation 


until April 1. 


Clark W. Thompson, manager of the Wind River Lum- 
ber Company, Cascade Locks, says the mill has been 
dowt on account of snow but will resume operation in a 
Mr. Thompson finds market conditions con- 


few days. 
siderably improved. 


. A. W. Clark, manager of the Columbia Valley Lumber 
“ompany, which is building a large and modern mill at 
Wauna, on the lower Columbia, about three miles west 
Stport, left for the East a few days ago, going by 
ny? : He was accompanied 
as far as Chico, Cal., by P. Swan, who has charge of the 
: While in the East Mr. Clark 
will eall on manufacturers of sawmill machinery to place 
orders, The buildings of the main plant are nearly ready 
for the installation of machinery. It is the intention to 
add a planing mill, sash and door factory and eventually 


of We 
way of San Francisco and Texas. 


construction of the mill. 


a furniture factory. 


The Tillamook Lumber Company, on Tillamook bay, 
operation at once, having been idle several 


will resume 
months, 


rn i Kingsley, manager of the West Oregon Lumber 
10 iE any, mills at Linnton, is having installed an edger 

'y 54, divided roll, 40-foot air trimmer, Stetson-Ross 
Operation 


ready sizer and Stetson-Ross ready matcher. 
Will be resumed February 1, 


John #. Stevens, head of the Hill lines in Oregon, re- 
that the ( from a trip to Chicago and gave notice 
ds. + egon Electric extension from Salem to Eugene 


turned this week 


and the Unite 
Tillamook 





The mill has been closed 


ed Railways extension from North Plains to 
will be completed this summer. This will call 





for considerable railroad material. A number of large 
bridges will be required on the United Railways line. 

A. C. Dixon, general manager of the Booth-Kelly Lum- 
ber Company, Eugene, was in Portland this week to at- 
tend the annual meeting of the Oregon & Washington 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. He stated that only 
the Springfield mill is in operation. 





NEW DISTRICT FORESTER. 

PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 21.—George H. Cecil, who has 
been connected with the government Forest Service for 
the last seven years, has been recommended as successor 
to C. 8. Chapman, district forester in this district, who 
will resign to become secretary of the Oregon Forest 





GEORGE H. CECIL, PORTLAND, ORE 
Of the National Forest Service. 


Fire Association, with headquarters in Portland. Mr. 
Cecil came from Washington, D. C., two years ago, and 
prior to that time had been connected with the oflices 
in Montana and Wyoming. He was very active last sum 
mer in subduing the forest fires in this district. 





IN THE COOS BAY REGION. 


Worst Storm in Years Makes Trouble for Lumbermen 
—Lumber Carriers Barbound—Sportsmen and Timber 
Holders at Odds. 

MARSHFIELD, ORE., Jan. 15.—The worst storm that has 
been known in this locality for years has made trouble 
for the lumbermen. The Simpson mills at North Bend 
were shut down several days because of the ice on the 
docks. Several of the lumber camps were compelled to 
close on account of the heavy snow in the mountains. 
Telegraph, telephone and mail communication was cut off 
and business in general was blocked several days. 

Four lumber vessels were barbound at Bandon on the 
Coquille river because of the rough sea. The Simpson 
Lumber Company’s schooner Arago was seventeen days 
overdue before arriving from San Pedro. 

Senator Chase of Coos county will introduce in the 
Oregon legislature a bill providing for the state ceding 
to the various port commissions the tide lands and islands 
which come within the jurisdiction of each commission. 
Within the district of the port of Coos bay are various 
areas of tide lands. The bill provides that the lands can 
not be sold by the port commissions but must be held for 
the perpetual use and benefit of the people. 

Sportsmen of Coos and Curry counties have circulated 
a petition asking that the deer hunting season be ex 
tended to three months. Large timber holders are fight 
ing this petition on the ground that fifteen days is suffi 
cient time for hunting deer each year and that if the 
time is extended there is more danger of hunters making 
camp fires and setting fire to the forests. 

Messrs. Magruder, Phillips and Keith, three eastern 
salesmen for the C. A. Smith Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company, of this city, have been looking over the man- 
ufacturing plant and the logging camps of the company. 
This is a part of the plan of C. A. Smith to bring all of 
his salesmen to the Coast with a view of impressing upon 


them the great cxpense and difficulties of logging in the 


hope that they may use this knowledge in an effort to 
secure better prices for lumber. 


Assurance is given that Congress will appropriate 


$150,000 for a lightship to be stationed off Cape Blanco. 


This aid to navigation will be of great help to the lumber 


vessels plying between this port and San Francisco. 
OPP DD DI DD DD I OO 


SEEKING SOUTHERN OREGON OCEAN OUTLET. 

MARSHFIELD, ORE., Jan. 15.—That the James J. Hill 
interests are finding a way to reach Coos bay as an ocean 
outlet in southern Oregon is the belief held by many 
since the last move of the Lane County Asset Company, 
an organization composed of business men of Eugene. 
The purpose of the organization is to build a railroad 


from Eugene down the Siuslaw river to Florence and 
from there to Coos bay. 


financed and that work will begin at once. The belief 


is openly expressed that J. J. Hill is behind the move- 
ment and that the road will turn out to be a part of his 
system. At the same time the Southern Pacific is making 
surveys out of Eugene toward Coos bay and it appears 
that the two interests are following much the same course 


to this locality. 
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JEROME H. SHEIP 


Wants to Sell 


90,000 feet, 4-4, 1 and 2 Quartered White Oak. 
160,000 “ 4-4, No. 1 Com. Quartered White Oak. 
2 cars each, 5-4 and 6-4, 1 and 2 Qtrd. White Oak. 
Ss * “5-4 and 6-4, No. 1 Com. Qtrd. White Oak. 
1 car 8-4, 1 and 2 Quartered White Oak. 
5 cars 4-4, Log Run Maple. 
1 car 4-4, 1 and 2 Basswood. 
1 car 5-4, 1 and 2 Basswood. 
Several cars 4-4 Log Run Birch. 
Also both Plain and Qtr. Sawn Red Gum all thicknesses, 


Land Title Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Pine Hardwoods 
Bill Timber 


Ask for prices on your needs for any kind of lamber 
OUR MOTTO: 
“Prompt shipment and highest grades 
at competitive mill prices” 


THOS. E. COALE LUMBER CO. 


Franklin Bank Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Yellow Pine Wh 
Cypress 


Spruce 
Hemlock Sap Pine 














We Want to Sell 
2 to 3 Cars 8-4 


No. 1 Common Chestnut Bone Dry. 
Good Lengths and Widths, 
SPECIAL PRICE. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








North Carolina Pine 


Rough and Dressed 


Yellow Pine 


Bill Stuff and Flooring 


ELI B. HALLOWELL & CO., puitapeurnia, Ph. 





Recently it was announced that 
the first twenty miles of the road out of Eugene has been 
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Can You Use 
Some Of This Stock? 


We have the following stock at 
the mill of The Haddock-France 
Lumber Company, Beechwood, 
North Carolina for whom We 
are the sole selling agents. 


” 


54,000 ft. 4/4” Poplar 1s and 28, 7” to 17”. 
26,000 ft, 4/4” Poplar, No. 1 and Panel, 18” to 338”. 
82,000 ft. 4/4” Poplar, Clear Bright Saps. 

60,000 ft. 4/4” Poplar, No. 1 Common, 

100,000 ft. 4/4” Poplar, No. 2 Common. 

20,000 ft. 4/4” Poplar, Box Boards, 13” to 17”. 
15,000 ft. 4/4” Poplar, Box Boards, 6” to 12”. 
28,000 ft. 4/4” Quartered Poplar, 1s and 2s. 
80,000 ft. 4/4” Quartered Poplar, No. 1 Common. 
32,000 ft. 4/4” Quartered Poplar, No, 2 Common. 
50,000 ft. 4/4” Plain Oak, 1s and 2s, 

40,000 ft. 4/4” Plain Oak, No. 1 Common, 
22,000 ft. 4/4” Plain Oak, No. 2 Common, 
100,000 ft. 8/4” Sound Oak, 10” and over wide. 
87,000 ft. 4/4” Wormy Oak, 

15,000 ft, 4/4” Quartered Oak, 1s and 2s, 

12,000 ft. 4/4” Quartered Oak, No. 1 Common. 
23,000 ft. 4/4” Quartered Oak, No, 2 Common, 
51,000 ft. 4/4” Chestnut, Is and 2s. 

54,000 ft. 4/4” Chestnut, No. 1 Common, 

430,000 ft. 4/4” Chestnut, Sound Wormy. 

435,000 ft. 4/4” Chestnut, No, 3 Common, 

80,000 ft. 6/4” Chestnut, Sound Wormy. 

220,000 ft. 8/4” Chestnut, Sound Wormy. 

50,000 ft. 4/4” Quartered Chestnut, Sound Wormy. 
60,000 ft. 4/4” Birch, Log Run. 

80,000 ft, 4/4” Rasswood, Log Run. 

24,000 ft. 4/4” Soft Maple, Log Run, 

26,000 ft. 6/4” Hickory, Log Run, 12’, 14’ and 16’, 
22,000 ft. 6/4” Hickory, Log Run, 9’. 

40,000 ft. 4/4” Ash, Log Run, 

24,000 ft. 4/4” Cleary Hemlock, Log Run. 

20,000 ft. 4/4” Beech, Log Run. 

15,000 ft. 4/4” Butternut, Log Run. 

15,000 ft. 4/4” Buckeye, Log Run. 


This stock is all band sawed, and 
ready for immediate shipment. 


What are your stock needs? 


Monarch Lumber Co. 


15th and Market Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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[wap LYNCHBURG, VA. “wea | 


= 
Lumber that 
Satisfies 


always bring you more 
business from the pur- 
chaser and also from i 

his friends. Our er 


HARDWOODS | 


Long and Shortleaf Yellow Pine Dimension sizes and 
kiln dried Finish, Virginia Pine yard sizes, Va. and 
N. C. White Pine. Oak. Poplar, Cypress, Red Gum 
and Tupelo satisfy the most particular trade. Our 
specialty—original growth South Carolina Shortleaf 
and Cuban Pine Dimension timbers will answer same 
purpose as Long Leaf and much cheaper. 





























Send us your inquiries. 


Virginia-Carolina Lumber Co. 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 



























VA. and W. VA. HARDWOODS 
The Ward Lbr. Co. INC. 


We carry in stock all 
sizes Dimension and Boards. 


Lynchburg, Va. 











a 
ierce Lumber and Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


YELLOW PINE AND HARDWOOD LUMBER {§ 


y 
y 
y 
y 








We are Manufacturers and Operate our own mills; in 
buying from us, you are dealing direct. 


Two Million Feet Dimension 
Stock and Timbers on hand in 


Virginia and N. C. Pine 
AKERS LUMBER CO.), !¥XCuBURG. 








Write to — 


Williams & McKeithan Lbr. Co. 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 
For 


RED GUM 


AND OTHER HARDWOODS 








Have Your Secretary 
Write Today 


For a copy of our handsomely illustrated 
book descriptive of 


MEXICO, 


A Foreign Land a Step Away 


Maybe you would like to take a Winter 

Pleasure Journey to Our Neighboring 

Republic and, Incidentally, look over its 

timber resources, 

You can include Hot Springs, Ark., and San An- 

tonio, Tex., in the same trip — through 
service via these tourist centers 
from St. Louis to Mexico City. 


C.L.STONE B.H.PAYNE 
Pass. Traffic Mngr. Gen. Pass. Agent 
ST. LOUIS 


MISSOURI 
PACIFIC 




















IRON 
MOUNTAIN 





























LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








D. J. Clark, of Osborn & Clark, Minneapolis, Minn., 
spent a couple of days in Chicago this week. 


D. 8S. Clark, of Osborn & Clark, Minneapolis, Minn., 
was in Chicago this week calling on the trade. 


John Rutherford, president Bluff City Lumber Com- 
pany, Pine Bluff, Ark., was in Chicago this week. 


L. C, Paulsen, of the Bell Lumber Company, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., was in town a day or two this week. 


G. J. Landeck, of the Landeck Lumber Company, Mil 
waukee, Wis., visited the Chieago trade Wednesday. 


Smith Downey, sales manager for Hale & Keiser, 
Memphis, Tenn., has been in Chicago this week calling 
on the trade. 


I’. R. Masten, salesman for the G. W. Jones Lumber 
Company, of Appleton, Wis., is out on a trip through 
Indiana this week. 


The Hughes Manufacturing & Lumber Company, of 
Los Angeles, Cal., has recently added to its sales force 
Charles R. Edeler, formerly of San Jose, Cal. 

James Peterson, of Fish Bros. Manufacturing Com 
pany, large wagon manufacturers, of Clinton, Lowa, spent 
a few days of this week in Chicago on business. 


Vernon White, formerly with the Hayden & Westcott 
Lumber Company, Chicago, is now with J. M. Attley 
& Co., Railway Exchange building, looking after their 
hardwood trade. 


D. G. Collins, representing the J. 8. Stearns Lumber 
Company, of Washburn, Wis., just returned Tuesday 
from a trip up to the mills. He travels around in south- 
ern Wisconsin and Michigan and reports business very 
good, 

A. I. Shear, sales manager of the Chicago Belting 
Company, Chicago, left Friday for the Pacifie coast to 
be gone for a period of six weeks. He will return by 
the southern route and stop off at New Orleans and other 
places of interest in the South. 


J. I’. MeSweyn, president and general manager of the 
Memphis Sawmill Company, Memphis, Tenn., was in 
Chicago last Saturday. He went over to Grand Rapids 
from here. Mr. MeSweyn said that plain oak was mighty 
scarce and that he was afraid there was going to be a 
scarcity of oak logs. 


IF. A. Diggins, of the Cummer-Diggins Company, 
Cadillac, Mich., and president of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, was a-Chicago visitor, accompanied 
by William L. Saunders, of the same company. They 
left Wednesday night for Detroit to attend the meeting 
of the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. 


G. X. Bulgrin, of the Quixley & Bulgrin Lumber Com- 
pany, Fisher building, Chicago, and Clarence Christian- 
sen, of the Christiansen Lumber Company, Rector build- 
ing, Chicago, left Friday night for a two weeks’ trip 
through the South. They will visit the mills at New 
Orleans, Mississippi, Arkansas and Louisiana looking 
over stock before they return. 


J. C. MeLachlin, Chicago manager of the Frost-John 
son Lumber Company, of St. Louis, Mo., returned Tues 
day morning from Paola, Kan., after an absence of 
nearly a week. Mr. McLachlin was called home by the 
serious illness of his father, and he regretted to state 
that his parent had not fully recovered but that he was 
foreed back to Chicago on important business matters. 


S. Rubenstein, managing director of the Great East- 
ern Timber Company, Limited, 154 Bishopgate street, 
London, England, sailed on the Laurentic January 14 
for the United States. Mr. Rubinstein will attend the 
meeting of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
of the United States at Cincinnati, January 30 to Feb 
ruary 2. His temporary address will be care of C. 
Crane & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


W. E. Ford, of Mansfield, Ohio, the veteran sash and 
door man, on January 1 became identified with the Gould 
Manufacturing Company, of Oshkosh, Wis., and will 
represent that @ncern in the Ohio territory. He was 
thirteen years with Palmer, Fuller & Co., and subse 
quently eight years with the Foster-Munger Company. 
He has been selling sash and doors in Ohio for more than 
twenty years. 


J. J. Lumm, manager of sales, of the Clyde lron 
works, Duluth, Minn., manufacturer of logging ma- 
chinery and hoisting engines, spent Wednesday at the 
concern’s Chicago office. Mr. Lumm will visit the 
southern trade before returning to Duluth. H. W. 
Fletcher, who has charge of the New Orleans branch of 
the concern, passed through Chicago Wednesday on his 
way home after a visit at Duluth. 


A. Adelman and W. H. De Voss, of Pittsburg, Pa., 
have consolidated to form the firm of De Voss & Adel- 
man Lumber Company, with office at 311 House build- 
ing. Mr. Adelman was formerly connected with the 
J. L. Lytle Lumber Company and Mr. De Voss was a 
member of the firm of the H. V. Curll Lumber Com- 
pany, both of Pittsburg. The consolidated interest will 
conduct a general wholesale lumber business, 


W. M. Stephenson, of St. Paul, representative of the 
Coneatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, was in Chicago last 
week after having spent some time in Indianapolis and 
Columbus. He left this week for Kansas City but will 
return in time to be present at the annual meeting of 
the Illinois Lumber Dealers and Builders’ Supply Asso- 


ciation, which will be held in Chicago February 15-17, 
He has been doing excellent missionary work for the 
order and reported that a large and enjoyable conca 
tenation was held at Columbus, Ohio, last week. 


The F. W. Duttweiler Lumber Company, of Toledo, 
Ohio, has a new representative in the Cleveland terri- 
tory. The new agent reached Cleveland Wednesday, 
January 18, and may be found at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles W. Blair, 1719 East Sixty-third street. 
Heretofore Mr. Blair has considered himself and by 
others has been regarded as the representative of the 
Duttweiler Lumber Company, but he has now resigned 
in favor of Miss Blair who on the date of this 
issue was ten days young. 

George Schaffer, superintendent of True & True’s 
big warehouse at Blue Island avenue and Lincoln street, 
will leave this Saturday on a trip to the Pacifie coast 
which will last two months. Mr. Schaffer will be ae 
companied by his wife and they will visit their old home 
in Winona, Minn., for a few days before going on to 
California. Mr. Schaffer said he would call on his old 
friend John Ahrens, at Stockton, and visit Mt. Shasta 
and other interesting points before returning home. 


C. L. Cross, the cypress man, with offices in the 
Monadnock building, Chicago, is known for his love of 
birds. He is an extensive breeder of game bantams and 
fancy pigeons. At the recent show held by the Downers 
Grove Poultry Club, Mr. Cross carried off three cups, 
four first premiums and three second premiums for his 
game bantams, and twenty first premiums, fourteen 
second, fourteen third and four fourth prizes for his 
pigeons. The cups were for the largest and best dis- 
play at the show, for the largest display of pigeons, 
and for the best display of bantams. He is considered 
as having the best bred swallows, magpies and fantail 
pigeons in this section of the country. Besides the above 
prizes he received a cash prize and several hundred 
pounds of pigeon feed. 





SELECT NEW COMMITTEES. 

The directors of the Chicago Wholesale Lumber Deal 
ers’ Association held a meeting last Saturday and ap- 
pointed the following committees to serve for the coming 
year: 

Inspection and trade relations—George J. Pope, chairman; 
Cc. L. Cross, F. J. Pike, A. D. Gillis and Ben Collins, jr. 

Railroads—K. H. Dalbey, chairman; Charles Westcott and 
Charles D. Bull. 

Membership—Frank J. Hathaway, chairman; W. A. Her 
bert, J. Halpin, Mark Porter and EF. B. Stone. 

Credits—J. A. Nourse, chairman; C. M. Smalley and T. 
S. Estabrook. 

entertainment 


S. C. Bennett, chairman; F. J. Jeffries and 
A. Hf. Ruth. 


THE YELLOW PINE OUTLOOK. 

C, 8. Keith, president of the Central Coke & Coal 
Company, of Kansas City, was in Chicago this week 
and was regarding the yellow pine situation. 

‘*In my opinion more lumber was consumed in 1910 
than was manufactured,’’ he said. ‘‘ Mill stocks were 
very little, if any, heavier at the close of 1910 than 
they were at the beginning of the year. Retail stocks, 
according to reliable advices, are very considerably 
lighter. In my talk at New Orleans I showed that on 





CHARLES S. KEITH, KANSAS CITY, M0 


a conservative basis stocks in retail hands were prob 
ably 1,620,000,000 feet below normal. If ther had 


been an inerease of 1.4 percent in mill stocks as show? 
by partial returns, there would still be a net a 
in available supplies of lumber of nearly 1,000),)00,0 


feet, and this means that the demand dui 1910 
was much in excess of the cut.’’ 

Mr. Keith stated that, pending a materia! ‘mprove- 
ment in the demand for yellow pine, mills oper d by 
his company would be closed the first and third \\ por 
days of each month. He believes that if «! m 8 
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_ elbaiotebeh 
would close down two days each month it would only 
be a short time when the market would feel the in- 
fluence of the lessened quantity of lumber offered and 
available. This would mean a reduction in cut of 
about 7144 percent, which is much in excess of the re 
ported accumulation of stock during 1910. 





NEW VICEGERENT FOR NORTHERN ILLINOIS. 


Last week the Supreme Snark of the 
Order of Hoo-Hoo appointed A, H. Ruth, of Chicago, 
Vicegerent for the northern district of Illinois. Mr. Ruth 
is very popular among Chicago lumbermen and will un- 
doubtedly be heard from before his term of office ex- 
pires. As a matter of fact, he said he was preparing 
a letter to send out to all good Hoo-Hoo in this terri- 
tory to round up a bunch of kittens for a concatenation 
next month to be held at the time of the meeting of 
the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ & Builders’ Supply Associa 
tion in Chicago, February 15-17. 

The subject of this sketch was born August 28, 1877, 
in Neenah, Wis., and may be said to have grown up in 
the Jumber business, for, when he was sixteen years 
of age, he became connected with the Rohrer Manufae- 
turing Company as bookkeeper and salesman. He re 


Coneatenated 





Or 


CHICAGO ,; 
erent Northern District of Llinois 


A. I. 
Viceg 


ROUTH, 


mained with that company for two years and then en 
tered the employ of the G. W. Jones Lumber Company, 
which originally had its offices at Clintonville before 
it moved to Appleton, its present headquarters. He 
worked around the office for three years and then was 
promoted to the sales force, traveling through Illinois, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. He remained four years on 
the road and then was given charge of the company’s 
extensive business in Chicago, where he has been for the 


last six years, with offices in the Railway Exchange 
building, 
Mr. Ruth has made a success of the lumber business, 


and his business acumen, coupled with his good fellow- 
ship, should certainly enlarge the membership of Hoo 
Hoo during the next year in this district. 





SALES CONCERN ENTERS OHIO FIELD. 


Recent entrants into the lumber selling business are 
H. W. Collins & Co., 900 Columbus Savings and Trust 
building, Columbus, Ohio. H. W. Collins, of the new 
concern, was for six or seven years with the W. M. 
Ritter Lumber C ompany, latterly as Columbus and 
Philadelphia sales manager, and has a wide acquaint- 
ance with the lumber trade ye gg New England, 
New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio. W. Collins & 
Co. are western sales agents for eR & Barr, of 
Philadelphia, Pa.; and Ohio sales agents for the Tug 
River Lumber Cees, of Huntington, W. Va. Thei: 
line comprises hardwood, white pine, hemlock and 
yellow pine. 


eee 


OPENS SALES OFFICE IN CHICAGO. 


‘the use of fir lumber for car building and railroad 
material, as well as for gencral yard and factory use, 
will be further extended by the aetion of the Henry 
Dickinson Lumber Company, of Seattle, Wash., es 
tablishing a sales office at 706 Marquette building, 
Chicago, in charge of R. C. Shead. Mr. Shead for- 
merly was sales manager and superintendent of the 


Wisconsin 


Lumber Company, Littell, Wash., for sev 
eral year 


| and prior to that was with the Foster Lum 
er Company, of Tacoma, and also for a year or longer 
i charge of the Bismark Mill Company at Bismark, 


hear Tacoma. He went to the Coast a number of 
years ago as buyer for the Chicago Car Lumber Com- 
pany, and thoroughly understands the manufacture, 
handling, shipping and marketing of ear building and 
railroad material. For the last four years his expe 
renee has been entirely in the manufacturing end. He 
‘sa son of I’. J. Shead, of Shead Lumber Association, 
with oflices in the Fisher building, Chicago. His ex- 
a ince leaving school has ‘been entirely in the 
ane isiness with his father and afterward with 
concerns above mentioned, 
oo ® a president of the lumber company 
cc “ name, has been appointed sales agent 
Chienc \ding material and railroad material in the 


Louis, Pittsburg, and Cincinnati districts 





for the following fourteen Pacific coast mills: 
son Mill Company, Seattle, Wash.; 
pany, 
Clear Lake, Wash.; 


Stim- 
Day Lumber Com- 
Seattle, Wash.; Clear Lake Lumber Company, 
Northwest Lumber Company, Ker- 
riston, Wash.; Dempsey Lumber Company, Tacoma, 
Wash.; Defiance Lumber Company, Tacoma, Wash.; T. 
H. Williams & Co., Snohomish, Wash.; Mineral Lake 
Lumber Company, Mineral Lake, Wash.; Hall’s Lake 
Mill Company, Snohomish, Wash.; MeWilliams & 
Henry, Incorporated, Everett, W ash.; Wallace Lumber 
& Manufacturing Company, Startup, Wash.; Pacific 
States Lumber Company, Selleck, Wash.; Wisconsin 
Lumber Company, Littell, Wash.; Canal Lumber Com- 
pany, Seattle, Wash. ; 

These mills are among the most representative in 
Washington, manufacturing fir and other Washington 
lumber, and their combined capacity for ten hours is 
nearly 2,500,000 feet. For most of these mills, Mr. 
Dickinson and the Henry Dickinson Lumber Company 
will handle orders for fir, eedar and spruce lumber for 
general purposes, svch as yard and factory uses. The 
Henry Dickinson Lumber Company also operates a mill 
of its own at Stanwood, whieh makes fifteen mills that 
it will have the output of to market. 

The Henry Dickinson Lumber Company has recently 





&. € CHICAGO ; 


Representing Henry 


SHEAD, 
Dickinson Lumber Company, of 


Seattle, 


moved from White building to the Henry building ad 
joining, in Seattle, in order to give it better office ar 
rangement. Mr. Dickinson, by the way, is a son of 
Secretary of War Dickinson. He is a graduate of Yale 
and was a practicing attorney in Seattle before engaging 
in the lumber business several years ago. By hard work 
he has sueceeded in building up an extensive business 
for his company. 


eee 


MEMPHIS COMPANY’S CHICAGO OFFICE. 


Arrangements have been completed by the 
isher Lumber Company, of Memphis, Tenn., 


Lamb 
for open 


ing offices at 943 People’s Gas building, Chicago. These 
will be in charge of George B. Osgood, who has repre 
sented the company in Chicago for a little over a 


year. The Gas building is one of the latest additions 
to the Chicago skyscraper colony and quarters therein 


should, if possible, supplement Mr. well 


known efficiency as a salesman. 


Osgood’s 





THE MAINE WOODS SURVEY. 
Ban@or, ME., Jan. Eaton H. Bunker, surveyor 
general of the port of Bangor, has completed the figures 
for the survey of 1910, which indicate a good year for 


92 


dry pine, while the spruce shows a little more than 
last year. The figures follow: 

KIND 1908 1909 1910 
Dry pine 24,063,480 27,226,072 29,122,291 
Green pine ....05+ 865,080 428,009 308,528 
Spruce ...sscecee 62,452,492 80,473,421 81,297,516 
Ilemlock ete..... 5,004,215 6,966,613 4,142,670 


Totals 92,385,267 115,094,115 114,871,005 





YOUTH IN COMMAND. 


(Concluded from the Front Page.) 


on the committee worked incessantly for nearly a year in 
the 


suecessful ever held 


perfecting the arrangements for convention, which 

the 

of the order. 
Mr. Mackay 


young western 


was one of most in the history 


the 


bachelor, 


successful 
a olub 


associates, 


typifies in every 
He 


friends 


way 
business man. is a 


popular his and and 


all 


ments. 


man, among 


his business cares has time for social 


Whenever a 


with engage 


delegation of visiting lumbermen 


is to be entertained ‘‘ Bert’’ Mackay is delegated to take 


charge of the arrangements, and for years he has been 
chairman of a ‘‘committee of one’’ that has arranged 
for the annual banquet of the Oregon & Washington 


Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 


that the 


and it is a guaranty 


banquets will be carried out perfectly in every 
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It Will Bear 


Close Inspection 


if you secured you stock from us. 
To satisfy the demand of your 
trade, send us your orders for 


W.VA. SOFT YELLOW 


POPLAR 


We are manufacturers of Poplar, se ines. Drop Siding, 
Ceiling, Casing, Shelving, Corner Boar: 7s Door and 
Window Jambs, Mouldings and Oak and “Maple Flee ring. All 
kinds of hardwoods. 


MIXED CARS A SPECIALTY. 








Prices Yours for the Asking. 


American Column & Lbr. Co. 


ST. . ALBANS, v. VA. 


WHITE 


OAK PILING 


For all kinds of Construction purposes; 
also POPLAR and WHITE OAK 
BILL TIMBER and other hardwoods 
LONG SHIP TIMBER a specialty 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W.VA. 








Wholesale 
Lumber 


J.W. ROMINE 
LUMBER CO. 


Rooms 46-48-50 
Citizens Bank Building, 


Parkersburg, W. Va. 





Send in your 
inquiries for 


Hardwoods 
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HARDMAN LUMBER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 


West Virginia Hardwoods 
and Hemlock. 


ELKINS, 33 33 WEST VIRGINIA 
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Pardee & Curtin Lumber Co., 


Sales Office, 


Ciarksburg, W. Va. 


Manufacturers of 


Poplar, Hardwood 
Hemlock Lumber 




















detail when it is known that he has charge of them 





Don’t Bother to Figure It Out 


When you can SAVE THE TIME AND TROUBLE and also 
be certain of getting the correct answer by referring to 


CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


It reduces to board measure—lumber, scantling, square timber, 
and saw logs; contains over 200,000 figures that can be relied on, 
Price, postpaid, in morocco binding, with lap and pocket, 
CEE 80 SOG « coscoensiesde ee 8 * 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, 315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Flooring in Less Than Carloads 


find our methods of delivering 
at carload prices interesting. It 
might appeal to you—better 
let us quote you on 


MAPLE AND BEECH 


F LOORING 


and explain how we do it. 
stock enables us to fi 
orders without delay. 
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Cummer- Diggins Co. 


CADILLAC, MICH. 





The Critical Customer’s Choicesy, 


DIXIE BRAND 
Oak Floonng 


A combination of High Class Material with 
Perfect Workmanship. 


Our RED and WHITE 
OAK LUMBER 


is of the same high quality. We can ship promptly straight 
or mixed cars of Lumber and Flooring. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company, 


BLISSVILLE, ARK. 

















‘OAK FLOORING 


“TOFCO BRAND” 


Q@uarter and Plain Sawn 
WHITE AND RED OAK 








Manufactured in the Most Modern 
and thoroughly Equipped Plant in 
the Country, and located in the heart 
of the Choicest Oak district in the 


Write Us for Prices. 





Tennessee Oak Flooring Co. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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TENNESSEE LUMBER & COAL co.] 


Sales Offices, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Oak, White and Yellow Pine 


SAW and PLANING MILLS, GLEN MARY, TENN. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








BUSINESS CHANGES. 


Alabama. 


McIntosh--The McIntosh Bluff Lumber Company recently 
began business. 





Arkansas, 

Pine Bluff—The Pearce Lumber Company has been organ- 
ized; 'T. Pearce, president; J. F. Rutherford, vice president, 
and J. H. Allen, secretary-treasurer. 

Junction City—The Harris Lumber Company is out of 
business. 

Sulphur Springs—A. M. Counterman has sold out. 

Callfornia. 

Berkeley--The Shattuck Avenue Planing Mill is out of 
business. 

Colorado. 

Denver—Charles H. Terry has been succeeded by the 
Terry-Votter Lumber Company. 

Las Animas—-The James O'Malley Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by the Las Animas Lumber Company. 

Connecticut. 

Stafford—-The C. H. Moore Company is being organized 

to take over retail business of W. E. Demond. 
Georgla. 

Lagrange-—Cleveland & Gladney have been succeeded by 

the Cleveland & Kellum Lumber Company. 
IlInols, 

Bardolph Douglas & Bethel sold out to McKee & Nooner. 

Flora —The W. A. Karr Lumber Company has increased 
its capital stock from $50,000 to $100,000. 

Rock Island—The Rock Island Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company has decreased its capital stock from $200,000 to 
$100,000, 

Rock Island—Weyerhaeuser & Denkman commengy has de- 
creased its capital stock from $250,000 to $140,000. 

Indlana. 

Ilope—-Gilbert J. Dennison has been succeeded by Hilt 
& Sater, 

Indianapolis—J. P. Huffman has been succeeded by the 
J. 1. Huffman Lumber Company. 

Veru-—-The Export Lumber Company recently entered the 
trade 

lowa. 

Dows—Klemme Bros. have sold their lumber business to 
the Lampert Lumber Company, of Minneapolis, Minn. 

Wesley — The Farmers’ Lumber Company is selling out. 

Kansas, 

Becler—-Guy Reeves has been succeeded by the Hickman 
Ifardware & Lumber Company. 

Garnett—A. B. Currier & Co. have been succeeded by the 
Currier & Holmes Lumber Company. 

Ilepler—W. W. Winn has been succeeded by J. N. 
Chambers. 

Kentucky. 

Louisville—The A. Z. Haas Lumber Company has been 

succeeded by the Falls City Lumber Company. 


Loulsiana, 
Bastrop—-The Bastrop Lumber Company is out of business. 
Shreveport-——The Switzer Lumber Company has removed 
to St. Louis, Mo. 
Maine. 
Rumford Falls—The Dunton Lumber comeney has in- 
creased its capital stock from $25,000 to $50,000. 
Maryland. 
Baltimore—-The Waltz-Burgan Lumber Company is out of 
business. 
Massachusetts. 
Boston—Hayford & Chase have been succeeded by the 
Hayford-Chase Company. 
Boston Harry Vhilbrick has been succeeded by the Harry 


Philbrick Company. 
Michigan. 
Sturgis—-W. W. Wood & Son will open a yard April 1. 
Minnesota. 

Minneapolis—J. H. McArthur & Co. have been succeeded 
by McArthur & Reynolds. 

Minneapolis—The Trimble-Winton Lumber Company is out 
of business. 

Oak Park—E. Vaillancourt recently entered the retail 
lumber trade. 

Pine Island—wW. D. Marvin has sold out. 

Wadena—Northfoss Bros. have sold out to the Wadena 
Manufacturing Company. 

Mississippl. 

Brookhaven—The plant of the Pearl River Lumber Com- 
pany has been acquired by John M. Geiger, of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Ittabena—The Hill Veneer Company is out of business. 

Pelahatchee—The Lockwood Lumber Company has in- 
creased its capital stock from $100,000 to $300,000. 

Missouri, 

Kansas City--The L. L. Bucklew Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by the Humphreys & Bucklew Lumber Com- 
yan 
. anes City—-The Duncan Lumber Comeeny has increased 
its capital stock from $25,000 to $50,000. 

Linnens—-J. R. Woodson has been succeeded by the Linnens 
Lumber Company. 

Malden—Craig & Oxley have been succeeded by W. L. 
Craig. 

Rushville—E. M. Peters has been succeeded by the People’s 
Lumber & Hardware Company. 

St. Louis—The Central Screen Manufacturin a 
has increased its capital stock from $100,000 to $20 

St. Louis—The Hoffman Lumber Supply Company has 
moved to Hoffman, III. 

St. Louis—The Thomsen Pianoe Mill Company has in- 
creased its capital stock from $15,000 to $50,00 

St. Louis—The J. R. Webber Molding laseae’ has been 
reorganized. 

Nebraska. 


Laurel—-O. A. Johnson & Co. have been succeeded by John- 


son-Evers & Co. 
New York. 
Port Jefferson—O. KF ngetes & Co. are out of business. 
Rochester—The Paitaer Lumber Company has changed its 
principal place of business to North Tonawanda. 


North Carolina. 
South Creck—The Springer Lumber Company is out of 
business. 
Washington—W. B. Walling has sold his saw mill plant 
to Baxter & Co., of New York. 


Onto. 

Beach City—G. L. Smith has been succeeded by the Beach 
City Lumber Company. 

Cleveland—The Norris Lumber Company has changed its 
name to the Highland Lumber Company. 

Union City—The Union Lumber Company has changed its 
name to the Interstate Lumber Company. 

Oklahoma. 

Achilla-Allen-Clarita-Coleman-Stringtown—The McGee Creek 

Lumber Company has removed headquarters to Denison, Tex. 


Hartshorne—J. W. Grady & Co. are out of business. 

Tulsa—The Broach Lumber Company recently began 
business. 

Pennsylvania. 

Harrisburg—The Eastern Wholesale Lumber Company has 
been organized. 

fy nce & Tomlin have been succeeded 
by John a 

, Philadelp eae, S. Dale & Bro. sold out to Joseph 
C. Gerbron. 

 Philadelphia—Smenner & Co. recently entered the whole- 
sale lumber trade. 

Pine + 4 eee B. Wheeler has been succeeded by 
Emerich & Wern 

Tennessee. 

Nashville—George H. Cheeley recently entered the whole- 
sale lumber trade. 

Texas. 

Center—The Howell Lumber Company is out of business. 

Center—Jordan & Sanders have been succeeded by J. H. 
Jordan. 

Garrison—Patterson & McDuffle are out of business. 

Lewisville—J. R. Bourland sold out to the Jenkins Lumber 
Company 

Port Arthur—Robert Morgan, jr., recently entered the 
export lumber trade. 

San Augustine—Thomas & Field have been succeeded by 
Walter Thomas. 

San Marcos—C. G. Mead has been succeeded by Mead & 
Sastwood. 

Seguin—The Blumberg Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Blumberg-Vaughan Lumber Company. 

Washington. 

Spokane—The Central Lumber Company’s buildings and 
equipment have been acquired by the Power City Lumber 
Company, who will conduct a general wholesale and retail 
business. 

Wisconsin. 

Merrill—F. W. Ollhoff has organized a company to estab- 

lish a veneer factory. 


INCORPORATIONS. 


California. 

Los Angeles—The Lincoln Avenue Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $20,000; F. D. Beck, Albert Mercer, R. B. 
Congdon. 

San Francisco—The Piute Lumber Company, authorized 
‘ — $15,000; P. M. Stewart, F. S. Reeves and A 
obnson. 








Colorado. 

Denver—-The Terry Potter Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $30,000. 

Delaware. 

Wilmington—The Interstate Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $50,000. 

Georgia. 

Macon—The Redding-Matthews Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $20,000; W. C. Redding, J. M. Matthews. 

Moultrie—The Ladson-Huber Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $20,000; J. E. Ladson, W. A. Covington and 
A. Huber. 

Iinols, 

Chicago—The A. & KE. Anderson Company, authorized 
capital $25,000. 

Chicago—The Empire Paper & Woodenware Company 
(woodenware, paper oe.) authorized capital $2,500; Norton 
Ik. Ruderman, Harry L. Kanter and po samy 

Chicago—The Mahogany Novelty Company (cabinet work, 
picture frames ete.), authorized capita $1,000 ; David B. 
Graham, Rex Reachantahe and Edwin D. eniee 

Chic ago—Remick- Lloyd & Co. (timber, lumber, mines etc.), 
authorized - vital $100,000 ; Edward C. Remick, Gertrude 
Ih. Remick, Evanston; John E. Wells and Frederick E. 
Roets, of ’ this city; Reuben Lloyd, of Davidson, Sask., 
Canada. 

Rockford—The T. J. Derwent Company (planing mill), 
authorized capital $10,000; T. J. Derwent, Luther Boreent 
and A. Derwent. 

Springfield—The Manning Bros. Box Company, authorized 
capital $3,000; Fred T. Whipp, John P. Manning and James 
A. Manning. 

Kentucky. 

Ashland—The Copland Coal Company (timber and coal), 
——s capital $100,000; John F. Hager, B. E. Whit- 
man, L. Wilson and others. 

ea Kentucky River Hardwood Company, 
authorized capital ya 000; S. M. Croft, W. A. Williams, 
U. Buskirk and others. 

Louisiana. 

Bastrop—The Bastrop Saw Mill Company, authorized cap- 
ital $100,000. 

Maryland. 

Baltimore—The Atlantic-Southwestern Broom Company 
of Baltimore county, authorized capital $25,000; Robert C. 
pocwean, John Hugh Norman and Hugh A. Norman, of this 
Cc y. 

Massachusetts. 


‘Boston—The Hayford-Chase Company (lumber etc.), au- 
thorized capital $75,000; A. W. MHayford, Swampscott, 
president; I. N. Chase, of "Malden, treasurer. 

Boston-—The MeNeii Corporation (millwork), authorized 
— $25,000. 

oston—The Harry C. Philbrick Company, authorized 
capital $50,000. 
Michigan. 

Lansing—The Alabama Land & Timber Company, author 

ized capital $100,000 
Minnesota. 

Minneapolis—The Royal Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $5,000; Walter G. Hudson, J. S. Mathewson, Herbert 
N. Chadbourn ‘and others. 

Mississippi. 

gre Beaver Dam Lumber Company, authorized cap- 
ital $100,000. 

Louisville—The yrinston County Lumber Company, &u 
thorized capital $10, 

Meridian—The ities Patterson Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $25,000; J. W. Hulse, W. C. Sams and others. 

Nebraska. ; 

South Omaha—The BE. H. Howland Lumber & Coa! Com 

pany, authorized capital $100,000. 
New Jersey. 

Camden—Haupt Bros. & Co. (timber lands etc.), author, 
ized capital $125,000; D. F. Haupt, Frank B. Hansell an 
John A. MacPeak. i- 

Elizabethport—The Flussner & Geffner Company — 
ture manufacture), em ey Gt nital $25,000; J. Ilussnet, 
M. Geffner, of Newark, and P. einberg, of this city. 

Newark—The Newark Casket” Manufacturing Company, 
authorized capital $25, 000; A. Rizzolo, F. Zarrow, J. ! i220 

New York. - c 

Buffalo—The William Heinrich’s Sons Company (? | 
material etc.) -— capital $100,000; J. Heinrich, #- 
Heinrich and W. L. Heinrich. 
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Florida—The Florida Package Manufacturing Company, 
authorized capital $80,000, Floyd E. Tether, James F. Eng- 
lish and others. 

New York—The Greater New York Sash & Door Company, 
authorized capital $5,000; Barney Gettelman, Brooklyn, Isi- 
dore Bregman, this city, and others. 

New York—The J. A. Noone Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $10,000; James A. Walter Noone, of 
Richmond Hill, and others. 

Rochester—The Old Dominion Lumber Company, author- 
jzed capital $5,000; J. Hunter Black, John T. Lynch and 

hers. 
es E. Boyd & Co. (lumber, timber etc.), authorized 
capital $10,000; R. E. Boyd, F. A. Haight, B. J. Strever. 

Watertown—The Watertown Sales Company (timber lands 
ete.), authorized capital $6,000; William G. Reynolds, George 


BE. Ward and others. 
North Carolina. 
Raleigh—The Howard White Lumber 
ized capital $10,000; Howard White. 
Ohio. 
Lumber 


Warren, 


Company, author- 


Akron—The Akron-Ohio authorized 
capital $30,000. d 

Cincinnati—The Cincinnati Wood Preserving Company, 
authorized capital $20,000; John D. Cherrington, Gordon I. 
Lindsay, frank W. Cherrington and others. 

Mansfield—The Veterson-Brown Company (woodworking 
machinery) ; John T. Peterson, Edward N. Brown, William 
A. Schustler and others. 

Montpelier—-The H. & M. Lumber Company, 
capital $25,000; K. EK. Manley and others. 

Westerville—The Lee Lumber Company, authorized capital 
$10,000; T. IX, Gantz, Anna M. Bard, D. W. Gee and others. 


Company, 


authorized 


Oregon. 
The Central Sash, Door & Manufacturing Com- 


Bay City 
capital $10,000 ; W. Ileacock, A. 


pany, authorized 
Stone and others. saad . 

Rainier—The Pacific National Timber Company ; 
Nordby and Olson. 


Messrs. 


South Carolina. 
Branchville—-The Branchville Casket & 
Company, authorized capital $3,000. 
Sumter—The W. W. Mills Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $10,000; W. W. Mills, C. L. Keil and V. M. Field. 
Tennessee. 
-The Mississippi Valley Tie Company, authorized 
Robertson, C. G. Bond, Thomas I 


Manufacturing 


Jackson 
capital $50,000; G. 
Taylor and others. 

Memphis—The Bluff City Furniture Manufacturing Com 
pany, authorized capital $5,000. 

Memphis—The Philip A. Ryan Lumber Company, author 
ized capital $50,000; Philip A. Ryan, James E. Ryan, Mar 
garet Ryan and others. 

Nashville—The S. G. Holland Stave Company, authorized 
capital $100,000; 8S. G. Holland, D. G. Hart, Pitt Henslee 
and others. 

Beaumont——The 
capital $59,000. 


Beaumont Column Company, authorized 


Texas, 
San Antonio—-The Rice’ Bros. Lumber Company, author 
ized capital $20,000. 
Washington. 


Everett—The Hayward Timber Company, authorized capi 
tal $42,000; Daniel O. Shook, A. MeChase and Stanley Hay 
ward. 

Everett—The O’Neal-Gowan Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $10,000; James O'Neal, James FE. Gowan and Eugene 
O'Neal. 

West Virginia. 

Wheeling—The Ohio Mine Prop Company, authorized 
capital $50,000; Birdie Kleiner, Charles Wood, A. B. Wood 
ruff and others. 

Wisconsin. 

Washburn—-The Kenfield-Lamoreaux Company 
tory), authorized capital $50,000; O. A. 
dent; I. BE. Kenfield, vice president. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
Ontario. 

Nipissing—The Twin Lake Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $40,000; Henry KE. Hurlburt, Edward F. Armstrong 
and Thomas Rowlandson. 

Owen Sound—The Great Lakes Lumber Company, author 
ized capital $40,000; William A. Rowland, Alexander G 
MacKay and Harry Ik. Rowland 


(box fac 
Lamoreaux, presi 





NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


POeeeee 
Alabama. 


A large modern factory will be built by the 
Buggy Company this spring, to cost about 


Birmingham 
Birmingham 
$100,000. 

Arkansas, 
Hamburg The Missouri & Arkansas Lumber Company will 
rebuild plant recently destroyed by fire. 
Helena -The West Helena Veneering Company, recently 
incorporated, is engaged in erection of buildings for its plant. 
Connecticut. 
New London— The Thames River 
its plant under construction. 
Iilinols. 
Murphysboro The Reliance Milling Company contempiates 
erection of a cooperage plant. 
Michigan. 
Bay City—The Handson-Ward Veneer Company will erect 
a brick warehouse, 
_Detroit——The burned portion of the Griswold Motor 
Company will be rebuilt at once. 
Mississippi. 
Colby he Big Four Stave & Lumber Company will erect 
4 Stave and Jumber mill in the near future 
Nebraska. 
- Omaha The R. H. Morehouse Company will 
al and building material yards in the spring. 
New Mexico. 
cy lonterey L. I’. Bennett and C. P. Baker, of Oklahoma 
y, Okla., announce their intention of erecting a modern 


crate and box factory. 
x Oklahoma. 
Oklahoma—The Letts Box Veneer & Cooperage Company 


Will erect a first class veneering and cooperage factory, to 
cost about $20,000. 


Lumber Company has 


sody 


build new 


Wisconsin. 


W. Ollhoff has organized a company to estab 
factory. 


_ Merrill——1 

lish a veneer 
Wisconsin. 

Bekkedal, of Westby, expects to erect a 

factory here. 


CASUALTIES. 


Couderay M. if 
large box 








S Alabama. 
$2 rn tJ. M. Deas’ saw mill plant was burned; loss 
wvwy, I nsurance, 
Bal Maryland, 
near r d Marlen Bros.’ binder mills on Little Elk creek, 
partly « vere destroyed by fire January 14; loss $15,000 ; 


vered by insurance. 


Baltimore—About $3,000 damage was done by fire in the 
planing mill of L. A. Poehlmann & Sons’ plant January 20. 


Massachusetts. 


Gloucester—The Perkins Box Company * factory was de- 
stroyed by fire January 17; loss $75,000. 


Michigan. 


Detroit—The plant of the Griswold Motor Body Company 
was partly destroyed by fire; loss $60,000; covered by 
insurance. 

Nebraska, 


Benson—The yards of the Omaha Lumber & Coal Com- 

pany were burned January 17. 
New York. 

Brooklyn—The lumber yards and planing mill of the 
Union Mills, Union street, this city, were damaged by fire 
last week to the extent of $25,000; fully insured. 

Omaha—Fire which started in the drying kiln of the 
Omaha Cooperage Company’s plant caused loss estimated at 


$15,000. 
North Carolina. 

Clinton—R. B. Smith’s saw mill was burned January 13; 
loss $4,000; no insurance. 

Ohio. 

Bellefontaine—W. J. Orr's spoke factory was burned to 
the ground January 21; loss $7,000. 

Pennsylvania. 

Milford—Edward S. Wolfe’s planing mill and lumber yard 
were destroyed by fire recently ; loss about $4,000, with no 
insurance, 

Scranton 
their plant 


Spruks Bros. 
recently. 


suffered a slight loss by fire at 


Wisconsin. 
Chippewa Falls—The main drive belt in the Chippewa 
Lumber & Boom Company’s planing mill was ruined through 
an explosion of a steam pipe; damage about $3,000. 





us | 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION | 


SAN Francisco, Cav., Jan. 26.—An action involving thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of property in Sonoma, Marin, Ala- 
meda and San Francisco counties has been started in the 
superior court in Sonomo county by Mrs. Jean Pyatt, of 
Dunean’s Mills, against William Frasier, I. Eh. Thyer, Will- 
iam W. Elliott and others, comprising the board of directors 
of the Dunean’s Mills Land & Lumber Company, on the 
allegation that the directors have operated the company for 
their personal profit to the damage and injury of the plain- 
tiff, who owns 500 shares of stock, 





WINStTED, CONN., Jan. 27.—Judge George W. Wheeler, of 
the supreme court, has handed down a decision for the 
defendant in the case of the C. BE. White Lumber Company 
vs. the Barnum-Richardson Company. Action was brought 
to recover $12,000 damages for injury by fire to lumber 
belonging to plaintiff alleged to have spread from defendant's 
charcoal pits. He 

ALBANY, N. Y., Jan. 25.—January 19 Mary L. Fisher filed 
against the state a claim for $940,440, value of 23,511 acres 
of land located in the town of Webb, Herkimer county, ap- 
propriated by the state in February, 1909, through the 
state forest purchasing board for purposes of the Adirondack 
state park. The land was condemned to prevent the owner, 
who is the claimant, selling or leasing it to denude the tract 
of its timber. 

Another claim was filed against the state by the Herkimer 
Lumber Company, of Herkimer, for $73,017 damages on 
account of an injunction secured by the state in 1905 which 
prohibited the company from cutting timber on the Adi- 


rondack lands which the company had leased, but which 
were claimed by the state. 
MELLEN, WI1S., Jan. 26.—A case involving the sale some 


time ago of Cornell university lands to the Cayuga Lumber 
Company was tried before Judge Parish recently. The out- 
come was a judgment of foreclosure amounting to $24,000. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Jan. 27.—-Through the decision handed 
down by the supreme court of California the bill of $3,300 
for lumber furnished by the Salinas Valley Lumber Com- 
pany to the Mango Silica Company, represented by George 
Mason, of this city, will have to be paid. 


Boston, MASS., Jan. 26.—At a creditors’ meeting it was 
decided to continue the business of the BE. B. Stone Lumber 
Company, of Spencer, under the direction of Horace B. 
Shepard, of the Shepard & Morse Lumber Company, this 
city, with the ald of the officers of the PB. BH. Stone Lum- 
ber Company. ‘The concern’s liabilities are given as $39,000, 
assets $21,000. 


LyncupurG, VA., Jan. 27.—The Adams-Monroe Manufac- 
turing Company has made an assignment; liabilities esti- 
mated at $93,000, assets $75,000. 

CUMBERLAND, MD., Jan. 27.—David P. Miller and Arthur 
i. Amick have been appointed receivers for the Hastern 
Sash & Door Company. 


DuLturH, MINN., Jan. 27.—Dominick Dumas, logger and 
timber land operator of Dumas, Itasca county, filed a bank- 
ruptey petition, giving his Nabilities as $75,632.10, assets 
$49,902.75. 

HloucuTon, Micu., Jan. 26.—-A petition for a receiver for 
the Ontonagon Lumber & Cedar Company, of Ontonagon, 
was filed January 17 in the United States court at Mar- 
quette. <A hearing will be given January 31. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
been filed against the 
Company. 


Jan. 26.—A pestpentey petition has 
Minnesota Barrel Manufacturing 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 26.—A_ bankruptcy petition 
has been filed against the Backus-Judd Lumber & Cooperage 
Company. 


Sureverort, LA., Jan. 26.—The McCullough-Weaver Lum- 
ber Company is liquidating. 

New ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 27.—H. M. Elliott & Co., coim- 
mission lumber dealers, petition in bankruptcy; liabilities 
$5,194.95, assets $2,813. 


BRUNSWICK, GA., Jan. 27.—A petition in bankruptcy has 


been filed against the Brunswick Planing & Forwarding 
Company. 


Bancor, Mp., Jan. 26.—R. H. Wing, of this city, was ap- 
pointed receiver for the Smith Planing Mill Company. 


New York, Jan. 28.—A Deatptaber petition has been filed 
against the Dry Dock Sash & Door Company, 820 East 
Vifth street. 

Farrpury, Nes., Jan. 26.—The Fairbury Planing Mills; 
receiver applied for. 

PPP BDD DDD DPD 

The Whiteville Lumber Company, of Whiteville, N. C., 
has acquired between 40,000,000 and 50,000,000 feet of 
timber from the Cape Fear Lumber Company, of Wil 
mington, N. C. The price paid was $125,000. 
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. 
fQuartered White Oak. 


Large Flash Figured Stock Our Specialty. 
We also Manufacture: 


Plain Red and White Oak, 
Cypress, and Red Gum. 








We dip all of our lumber. 
Capacity 80,000’ per day. 


Leavitt Land & Lumber Co. 


DERMOTT, ARKANSAS. 
— 














— 








We have Ready for Prompt Shipment: 


250 M Yellow Poplar all grades and thickness. 

200 M Plain Mtn. Oak 4-4’’ to 8-4”’ Mostly1& 2 & No. 1 Com. 
50 M Basswood 4-4’’ length largly 12 ft. nice stock. 

200 M Chestnut 4-4, 6-4 & 8-4 mostly S. W. & 2Com. 


Send us your inquiries for any kind of 
HARDWOODS, WHITE or YELLOW PINE 
in the rough. 


Logan-Maphet Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


PINE AND HARDWOODS 
KNOXVILLE, - - TENNESSEE, 











Himmelberger-Harrison Lumber Co, 


Red Gum 


Specialists 


Milis at: Sales Office: 


MOREHOUSE, MO. CAPE GIRARDEAU, MO. 
>So — 0 — 0 — 


RED GUM 


MANUFACTURERS 
MILLS AT EARL, ARK. 











OAK, ASH, CYPRESS. 


The Crittenden Lumber Co. 


336-338 Scimitar Bidg., MEMPHIS, TENN. 








GIDEON-ANDERSON LBR. & MER. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 


CYPRESS, OAK and RED GUM 


HICKORY and ASH TOOL HANDLES. 


Sales ote TOUS MO Me GIDEON, MO. 








NORTON LUMBER CO. 


RICHEY, MISSISSIPPI 


RED GUM 
Finest Stock inthe South Also Oak, Cypress, Ash 
Yaspececnn HARDWOODS 


Write ase what you have, will send inspector to Mill. 
WM. R. CORNELIUS, junit", 54, CIRSINMATE 
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108 LaSalle Street, 


Sherman & Kimball, CHICAGO, ILL. 


WHOLESALE LUMBER 


WESTERN WHITE PINE pty. - STOCK AND 
FPACTORY LUMBE 











"ert BOXES fie 
PHOENIX LUMBER CO. 


E. F. Cartier Van Dissel, Mgr. SPOKANE, WASHINGTON, 














MICHIGAN WHITE 


CEDAR POSTS 


Close Prices. Quick Delivery. 
Cc. C. PEASE, - - LORAIN, OHIO. 








<= 


ee Ck 


PAEPCKE-LEICHT 
LUMBER CO. 


CHICAGO 





WRITE, PHONE OR WIRE FOR PRICxS 





RED GUM 
SAP CUM 
ASH, ELM 


T CYPRESS 


MAPLE 

RED OAK 
WHITE OAK 
SYCAMORE 


DRY STOCK—QUICK SHIPMENT 








Cherry For Sale 


One million feet of dry stock 
ready. for immediate shipment 
from our Jamestown yard, all 
thicknesses and grades. : : 


Warren Ross i iitlieass Co- 
Jamestown, N. Y. 








Vestal Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE. 





We run our own mills manufacturing 


POPLAR, QTD. WHITE OAK, 
PLAIN OAK, WALNUT, ETC. 


Also, 38, 4 & 34 AROMATIC TENN. RED CEDAR, 
CEILING OR LINING, ‘‘Keep moths away.” 





WRITE US BEFORE BUYING. 




















OBITUARY 


George W. Maguire. 


Rockrorp, ILL, Jan. 28.—-George W. Maguire, for many 
years active in large business interests in Rockford, died 
Thursday, January 19, at his residence, 623 North Main 
street. The passing of this esteemed citizen was not unex- 
pected, although he was ill but a short time. 

Mr. Maguire was in the lumber business in this city for 
forty years or more. When he closed out his yards on 
South Main street he made his headquarters in the office of 
the Parsons Lumber Company on the east side. He dis 
posed of his interests in that concern about a year ago and 
since then had devoted his time to his general business, 
including the Three Lakes Lumber Company, of Three Lakes, 
Wash., of which he was vice-president and majority stock- 
holder. 

Ile was president of the Hess & Hopkins Leather Com 
pany and a director in the Rockford Silver Plate Company. 
Other concerns of earlier date in which he was interested 
were the Rockford Tack Company and the John P. Manny 
Mower Company. 

Mr. Maguire’s local connection with the lumber industry 
began with the formation of the firm of Woodruff & Maguire, 
# LL. Woodruff, senior member, being Mr. Maguire’s father- 
in-law, on whose death a few years ago the business was 
conducted under the name of the Maguire Lumber Company. 

He had an interesting record in the Civil war, serving out 
three enlistments, first as a member of company D, Eleventh 
Illinois infantry, second in company K, First Illinois cav 
alry, and third as captain of company C, One Hundred and 
Forty-sixth Illinois infantry, in which he served until the 
close of war. 

Mr. Maguire was born at Greensboro, Vt., August 5, 1840, 
and became a resident of this city in 1854, his connection in 
the lumber business with the late Mr. Woodruff having been 
formed soon ag&ter he came to the city. 

Iie was a member of the Second Congregational church 
and a regular attendant at its services Although a quiet, 
unassuming man, he was widely known and his firmness of 
character, strong business ability, democratic manner and 
altruistic spirit made his friendships numerous and strong. 

He leaves a widow and two children, Mrs. Howard ID 
Colman and Beach Maguire, 


neeeeeernee 


Harrison P. Grover. 


Granp Ravips, Mrer., Jan. 26.--Temporary insanity, the 
result of il! health and neryous breakdown, prompted the 
suicide of Harrison P. Grover, of the Dregge-Grover Lumber 
Company, at his home on South College avenue Saturday, 
January 21. Mr. Grover suffered a nervous collapse six 
weeks ago, since which time he has been under the care of 
a physician. .'Ten years ago he entered into partne rahip with 
Charles Dregge, with offices in the Widdicomb building, and 
was well and favorably known in business circles. A widow 
and two children survive, Funeral services were held Mon 
day, January 28, with a large representation of the Grand 
Rapids Lumbermen’s Association, of which organization Mr 
Grover was first vice-president, in attendance. 


James O. Smith. 


DuLuru, Minn., Jan. 26—James O. Smith, who was en- 
gaged in the lumber business in this city for about twenty 
years, is dead. Tle was a Civil war veteran; was a member 
of Company A of the Twenty-fourth Michigan infantry. / 
widow and three children survive. 








~~ 


Isaiah Cobb. 
Ripagway, Pa., Jan. 25.—Isaiah Cobb, a pioneer lumber 
man of Elk county and for many years a resident of John 
sonburg, died January 18, at the age of 86 years 





John Young. 


Des MotNnes, lowa, Jan. 27.—John Young, aged 77 years, 
died Wednesday, January 11, at his home in Minneapolis, 
Minn. Ile was for twenty-one years a resident of this 
city. Tle was engaged in the lumber business with A. J. 
Jack, later associating himself with J. M. Carver in the 
sush, door and planing mill business under the firm name 
of Carver & Young. In 1884 the firm moved to Minneapolis 
and continued until 1891, when Mr. Young retired. A widow 
and three daughters survive. 


w. ‘E. Bibb. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 27.--W. KE. Bibb, one of the best 
known lunmbermen of central Kentucky, died at his home at 
North Pleasureville, Ifenry county, January 19, after a 
brief illness, at the age of 42 years. He contracted pneu 
monia while attending his son, who was accidentally shot. 


M. E. Rice. 


Fors Wayne, INb., Jan. 2S M. Kk. Riee, well known 
lumber dealer of Decatur, died at his home in that city 
recently after an illness of several months. He was 54 
years of age and had been a continual resident of Adams 
county. lis interests in Decatur were large, having been 
connected with the national banks at both Decatur and 
Berne and with mills at Bree places. 


Mrs. S.J hae Sutherland, 


New OrvLeANS, LA., Jau. 27.--Mrs. 8S. J. Sutherland, wife 
of S. J. Sutherland, one of the best known members of the 
local export lumber colony, died at her home in this city 
January 8S after a brief illness Mrs. Sutherland was a 
native of Mngland, but had resided in this city for a number 
of years. Her death is mourned by a large cirele of friends. 
IHler husband, one daughter, Mrs. Fayre, one son, Innes 
Sutherland, and brother, T. O. Voxley, vice president 
the S. J. Sutherland Company, survive 


Mrs, Ella ©. Call. 


Housron, Tex., Jan. 26.—Mrs. Ella (. Call, widow of 
Dennis Call, banker and lumberman of southwest Texas 
who died five years ago, died at her home in Beaumont 
Monday, January 16, from pneumonia. Mrs. Call was born 
in Macon, Ga., in 1849, and moved to Beaumont in her 
youth. Both Mr. and Mrs. Call were held in high esteem 
in Beaumont and were widely known throughout the state 


Frank Bolcolm. 


SearrLe, Wasit., Jan. 26.--Frank Boleolm, 19 year old 
son of W. M. Rolcolm, of the Bolecolm Mills, Incorporated, 
this cifv, was shot and killed at Fulton, Ky., January 18. 
Ile war well known in Seattle, where his body was brought 
for burial ; 


of 





— 


Martin M. Secor. 

Kacine, Wis., Jan. 10.-Martin M. Secor, president of the 
M. M. Secor Trunk Com yany, died recently at his home in 
this city at the age of 69 years. He was born in Austria 
and came to the United States at the age of 10 years. He 
served four years as mayor of Racine. His widow and 
four daughters survive. 


ween nn 
Thomas Webb. 

SvuaArrLe, WASH., Jan. 7.—Thomas Webb, timber owner, 
said to have been the oldest pioneer in Mason county, died 
at Portland, Ore., recently. He was born in Ireland in 
1827 and came to this country at the age of 21 years. In 
1853 he joined an emigrant train and came to Oregon. He 
fought in the Indian war of 1855 and later took up a claim 
at the mouth of the Skohomish river. 





THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 35. 
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Although dealers are inclined to cut and slash prices 
on local business, the wholesale market is active so 
far as volume is concerned. It is true trade in the 
Chieago yards has fluctuated with the weather, but 
much new building has been started in the outlying 
districts and suburbs, which has called for lots of 
lumber. Country retail yards are also buying stock 
in slightly reduced connie at this time. Probably 
Chicago is getting more of this latter class of trade 
than most other distributing markets, for the reason 
that there are larger stocks and more complete assort 
ments here than elsewhere. 

Receipts of lumber at Chicago for the week ended 
January 21 were 28,439,000 feet, as against 24,405,000 
feet for the corresponding week in 1910. ‘Total re 
ceipts from January 1 to 21 amounted to 84,527,000 
feet, a decrease of 8,823,000 feet under the ree eipts 
for the corresponding interval in 1910. Shipments of 
lumber for the week ended January 21 were 13,022,000 
feet, as against 14,016,000 feet, the amount shipped 
during the same week in 1910. Total shipments for 
the period between January 1 and 21 aggregated 
45,438,000 feet, which, compared to the shipments 
during the corresponding time in 1910, showed a de 
crease of 6,132,000 feet. Receipts and shipments for 
the week ended January 21 showed improvement over 
those of the same week last year. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 


Reported by George I". Stone, secretary of the Board 
f Trade. 
RECEIPTS, WEEK ENDED JANUARY 21. 


Lumber. Shingles. 
PO. Se sca Siewae % aoe wae ee wees 28,439,000 6,090,000 
SEO: 409 68 Foe e er 24,405,000 3,729,000 
Increase 4,0: 034, 000 2,361,000 


POTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO JANUARY 21. 


Lumber. Shingles. 
1911 ini tere ie or aierieane.e $4,527,000 17,398,000 
1910 Tr er ee 93,350,000 14,383,000 
PND -pricicscscisionern’ 6b dc eaeeee 3,015,000 
BPOCPORBO 6. e sie eeees 8,823,000 = ...seces 

SMIPMENTS, WEEK ENDED JANUARY 21. 

Lumber. Shingles. 
WORE ois. caine sb bans ono edrm oda 3,022,000 5,541,000 
EDEO —. cnn nsotacnae pda mcenwnneed 14,016,000 4,268,000 
DE ei csartravdsaosee o¢.6@Res RES 1,273,000 


Decrease ........ 


994,000 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO JANUARY 21, 


Lumber. Shingles. 
BE. with dalacd wows awlaginwa cae 35,438,000 12,590,000 
2 Ee eee eee er ee 41 ,970,000 14,570,000 
ING -i6.ae. 540s ere wcdone 6,1: 32,000 1,980,000 
RECEIPTS BY WATER. 
Week ended January 21, 1011 .......ccceece 500,000 feet 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department for 
the week ended January 25 were: 


CLASS No. Valu. 
aGer B1,000 ....cccccccnccscsvccess ve? $ 3,350 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000.........44. 44 104,950 

5,000 and under BODOG. wc cowcesers 15 101,900 

10,000 and under eee 12 156,000 
25,000 and under GOs 0.0 0.4:6:0.000 08 4 35,000 
50,000 and under 100,000............ 1 50,000 
MeNeil Bros., 10-story brick mercantile ‘ 

MRE Sones tix ood en aale slew Ale 2507000 
EE sino dai Ae hie cob eee 82 $ 801,200 
Average valuation for week......... 9,771 
Totals previous week..........+.ee. ri j 667,760 
Average valuation previous week..... 8,672 
Totals corresponding week 1910..... DA 584,050 


2 3989 210 





Totals January 1 to January 25, 1911.295 
Totals corresponding period I 0 «oe 
Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 
Totals corresponding period 


9,35) 
1, 690, 200 

.778,050 
7'965'800 
1,632,000 





» 
Totals corresponding period 186 3,039,465 
Totals corresponding period 177 1, 182,300 
Totals corresponding period 1902....212 3,487,450 





Northern Pine. 





Chicago. Prices at manufacturing points are hold 
ing rigidly to the top notch and trade is reported as 
being good for this time of the year. W holesalers 
venerally are feeling encouraged and believe that 
business conditions are good and that the outlook is 
much brighter than it was a short time ago. Stocks 
at the mills are not excessively large, and this applies 
also to lower grades, as inroads have been made 
recently on this class of lumber. 


eS 


Minneapolis, Minn. Movement is on too small a 
scale to be of account, and there is little coming 1 
the way of new business, but prospectg.are ¢ ntirely 
satisfactory. The outlook is for strength in this mar 
ket, owing to lignt stocks in manufact 1ers’ and re 
tailers’ hands. The scarcity of dimension and of high 
grade lumber of all kinds is marked end prices are 
likely to advanee on many items in the spring 
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Bay City and Saginaw. Lumber dealers report a 
fair movement with a firm range of prices, and with 
the situation devoid of special features. Shipments, 
so far as it is possible to ascertain, are some better 
than they were a year ago, and the movement is of a 
character that indicates strength. Box manufacturers 
are doing business, although upon a closer margin 
than in the past, but the sash and door and other 
branches in which pine lumber figures, appear to be 
holding their own. Stocks are ample for the trade 
and well assorted. Indications point to an increased 
movement soon. 

ern nnn 

Buffalo, N. Y. There is a fair amount of business 
in white pine, though it is early for any large demand 
to be felt and sales are usually for immediate needs. 
The present month is not one in which any great 
activity is expected by the lumbermen, but they feel 
that a good trade is coming their way before long, 
based on the indications in the building line. Prices 
have held firm, except in the lower grades, in which 
there has been a large supply of stock. The box fac- 
tories are getting some orders, but have not taken 
many new contracts. 

New York. Demand is quiet, but prices are fair. 
Wholesalers are not figuring on a large January and 
February business, but the character of inquiries for 
late spring shipments indicates that the yards are 
making an approach to increased activity, and are in 
better mood to buy beyond their present wants. Low 
grade stocks are still offered very freely and the de 
mand for them is extremely light. 





Pittsburg, Pa. A slight improvement is reported 
in this line of trade, confined, however, to shop and 
better. Prices are firm at the new list of January 1, 
although in the low grades some concessions are 
reported. 





Eastern Spruce. 


Boston, Mass, The market for spruce frames is 
quiet. Dealers all complain that demand is less than 
it was hoped it would be at this time and the outlook 
for an improvement in demand is not promising. Some 
dealers have felt that following the first of the year 
there would be an increase in the call for frames and 
that prices which have eased off a little during the last 
few weeks would stiffen. The outlook is that there 
will be no immediate change in prices. Sellers are 
asking on a basis of $22.50 for frames, nine inch and 
under, and there has been business done on this basis. 
The winter mills are beginning to open up, which is 
resulting in large offerings. Unless there is much 
more active demand than there has been for several 
weeks it will not be possible to get a higher price 
now that the production is greater. Retail dealers have 
not been willing to inerease their stocks to any ex 
tent. Instead of placing orders when they themselves 
have received a demand for frames they have gone 
through their stock and picked out what lumber would 
do and in some cases they have actually cut up lumber 
rather than buy. The call for random is not at all 
active. Kew buyers have been willing to place orders 
of any size. Spruce covering boards are in poor re- 
quest. 





——_—eererer 

New York. Car orders for sorting-up purposes still 
continue to furnish the best of the eastern spruce 
demand. Cargo business is inactive and arrivals dur 
ing the last week have not realized as high prices as 
had been expected. Retail yards are well supplied 
with assortments, and while some inquiries have re 
sulted since the first of the year there is no snap in 
buying. The building situation continues dull to the 
extreme and until there is more activity in this re 
spect yardmen will not be disposed to exceed their 
present requirements. West Virginia nills report a 
slight curtailment. Adirondack sizes are fairly well 
held and offerings more restricted. 


——— eee 


Buffalo, N. Y. Canadian spruce is coming into this 
market in quantity, one local dealer having brought 
in a big block lately. It looks as if the Canadian 
demand was light or the supply unusually large. 
Door and box factories are using it, the dealers being 
careful to put everything into siding and cornice 
that they can. Should the reciprocity negotiations 
lower the tariff on lumber, this trade will grow fast. 


—WV7-7—_—_——_eOeoo~ 


Pittsburg, Pa. The volume of business is perhaps 
a little larger, but not enough business has come out 
to equal the normal capacity of mills. Eastern buy- 
ing is stronger and reports from that section indicate 
that there is no large amount of stock on hand. The 
Pittsburg territory is not absorbing much of this 
stock except in the clear grades. 


White Cedar. 


Some activity is still noted in the post 
retailers have gotten in touch with the 
1 and are putting in their orders for spring 
rot lhe cedar post market is hardening. Stocks 
+ ag too large and in certain lengths are prac- 
lenaianias an out. Poles are not much in demand for 
a the e delivery, but it is expected that this branch 
ste the. ‘dar trade will pick up shortly. Conditions 
“re ideal in the North for woods operations. 








Chicago. 
market, as 
situation 
stoch 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Prospects are corsidered excel- 
lent for a spring trade that practically will clean up 
dry stocx in posts and poles, and the cedarmen are re- 
joicing in weather conditions that favor the getting 
out of a big cut in Minnesota and Wise«nsin. Stocks 
of dry posts, with the exception of 3-inch, are the 
lowest in years, and the scarcity in other sizes is ex- 
pected to turn trade to small posts this spring. 


—e—eeEeeeer 


Buffalo, N. Y. Demand for white cedar is light, 
some shingles coming in from Canada, where the sell- 
ers are willing to compete with Washington red 
cedars. In the post and pole trade white cedar is 
taking its chances with yellow pine and hardwoods, 
and there are some ties coming up from Tennessee, 
though, in this case, also, the competition from long 
leaf pine is sharp. Washington fir still holds its lead 
in Pacific coast woods and spruce is always a good 
second. These woods are valuable because they take 
the place of so many other woods that are becoming 
scarce. With mill prices as low as they are, on 
account ‘of competition with each other, the eastern 
dealer and consumer are able to pay the heavy freight 
rates and push the woods into almost all lines of the 
local trades. Red cedar goes mostly for shingles. 


Hardwoods. 








Chicago. The hardwood situation seems to be gain 
ing strength right along. The various industries lead- 
ing in hardwood consumption are as a rule reported 
active. There is no falling off in demand from the 
local factories or wagon makers or interior finish 
people. The furniture people are said to be buying 
only what they actually need, but it is thought that 
this end of the business will assume flattering pro 
portions in a short time. Reports emanating from the 
South are to the effect that the oak log crop is 
exceedingly small and how to obtain a sufficient sup 
ply of first and second plain oak is a mighty hard 
problem to solve. There is evidently a fair stock on 
hand at the mills of some of the manufacturers, but 
it is believed that the percentage of dry and clear 
stock is very small. Quarter sawed red oak is steady, 
although quarter sawed white oak is not nearly so 
active. Cottonwood boxboards, firsts and seconds, and 
even to the lower grades, are stronger. Red gum 
shows much activity, with prices firm. The Northern 
woods are active, especially birch and maple. Bass 
wood is not showing much strength at this time. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Not many orders are being 
taken, but the factory trade is sending in a large 
number of inquiries, having ascertained its prob- 
able wants. Judging by the volume of inquiries there 
will be a good volume of hardwood trade during the 
remainder of the winter. Prices are firm and looking 
upward. 





Bay City and Saginaw. The situation is strong and 
has shown improvement since the first of the year. 
Prices are hardening and owing to the active demand 
for maple, birch and beech particularly, it is the ex 
pectation that a sharp advance in prices is imminent, 
The movement is good and apparently increasing. 
Maple and birch are very scarce, and the stocks avail- 
able not up to requirements. 


i ae a 


8t. Louis, Mo. ‘There is a healthy tone to the mar- 
ket. More than that, there is an actual trade volume 
that is unusual for this time of year. The supposition 
is that the recent improvement in yellow pine has im- 
pressed itself upon the hardwood market to such an 
extent that there is an attempt on the part of many 
buyers to get in under the current price cover before 
the market strengthens further. Prices are up, but 
not as much so proportionately as in the yellow pine 
trade. The upper grades of oak are in steady eall. 
Wagon stock, in oak and hickory, is in good request. 


——eeeeeereese 


Kansas City, Mo. Factory trade has experienced 
no decided change and prices are firm, especially for 
the better quality of stock. Demand from retailers 
has increased and the scarcity of stock is a big factor 
in giving the market strength. Oak is the leader in 
this market and well manufactured material finds 
ready sale. 

arn nnn 

Memphis, Tenn. Demand for high grade lumber of 
alk kinds, with the exception of ash and sap gum, is 
considered good, though it is admitted that plain 
oak and red gum show relatively greater activity 
and strength than any other items on the list. The 
lower grades are broadening as to demand and the 
feeling regarding these is more cheerful because of 
increased inquiry and larger movement. This is more 
particularly true, perhaps, of gum and cottonwood 
than of some other items, but attention is being called 
to the fact that good business is in prospect in the 
lower grades of oak, as well as in cypress, in selects 
and shops. Nos. 1 and 2, comon poplar, are slow 
of sale. 

Nashville, Tenn. Manufacturers have been show- 
ing no disposition to make price concessions in order 
to increase their trade. There has been an encourag- 
ing increase in the volume of good inquiries, The in 
creased call for hardwoods was the best feature for 
the week. These calls came both from the consuming 
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ENTRAL 
OAL AND 


LONG AND 
SHORT LEAF 


Yellow Pine 


Annual Capacity 


200,000,000 FEET. 


C. J. Carter Lumber Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


cars 1x6 “—10 to 16’ No. 3 Rough or 828. 
ears 1x8 “—10 to 16’ No. 3 Rough or 828, 
ears 1x10”—10 to 16’ No. 3 Rough or 828. 
cars 1x12”—10 to 16’ No. 3 Rough or 828. 
cars 1x8” & wider—10 to 16’ No. 3 Rough or 
528 
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cars “1x4” & wider—18 & 20’ No. 3 Rough or 
S28. 
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ears 2x4 ”“—10 to 20’ No. 3 Rough or 8 & EB. 

cars 2x6 “—10 to 20’ No. 8 Rough or 8 & B. 

cars 2x8 “—10 to 20’ No. 8 Rough or 8 & B. 

cars 2x10” & 2x12”—10 to 20’ No. 3 Rough or 
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| All good Short Leaf Yellow Pine—Strictly 
up to grade. Can ship very promptly. 


| C.J. Carter Lumber Co. 


\ KANSAS CITY, MO. 





Warren Axe & Tool Co. 


#23 >) SAGER PATENT AXES 
\ Bull Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools 


| 


J Write us. WARKEN, PA., U.S.A 











LOUISIANA RED 


CYPRESS 


Byrne-Renfro Lumber Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Just A Minute— 


that we may call your attention to the 


OPPORTUNITIES 


for making money in the “Southwest” where there 
are excellent locations for saw mills, furniture, stave 
and box factories, etc. We will give you specific 
data as to the logical needs, not wants, of 
any city or town located on the M. K. & T. Ry. 
upon application. 
R. W. HOCKADAY, 

Industrial Commissioner 


M. K. & T. Ry., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


T. L. PEELER, 
Industrial Agent 
M. K. & T. Ry., 
Dallas, Tex. 











Good Openings——, 


The timber lands along the COTTON BELT ROUTE 
in Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas contain great 
varieties of timber. 

At the present time there is absolute need at many points 
for the following industries: 

Furniture, Carriage, Wagon, Sash, Blind, Hoop, Heading, 
Stave, Box and Crate Factories. 

The fine clays and sands at certain points on the COT- 
TON BELT ROUTE offer special inducements for the es- 
tablishment of Potteries, Brick Yards, Tiling Factories, Etc. 

The abundance of fruit and vegetables raised in the 
COTTON BELT territory invites the establishment of 
Canning Factories and Ice Plants. 

A well equipped industrial department is maintained by 
this Company and reliable information and every possible 
assistance will be rendered upon request regarding business 
opening and industrial opportunities. 

Write the undersigned for further informa- 
tion. 


GUY L. STEWART 


ROUTE Agri. and Ind. Agt., Cotton Belt Route 
1348 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo, 




















Locations for “A 
Furniture Factories and 
Woodworking Plants 


on the 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL 


and 
YAZOO & MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY RAILROADS 
There are thousands of acres of timber 


properties tributary to the above lines 
awaiting development. 











For full information address 


C. J. CLAIR 


Industrial Commissioner Illinois Central R. R. 





| No. 1 Park Row - CHICAGO 








In the Timber Districts. 


The Best Locations for Wood Using Plants, near to good supplies of 
hardwood and pine, are to be found in the cities and towns ane the 
Southern Railway, Mobile & Ohio Railroad, Georgia Southern & 
Florida Railway and Virginia & Southwestern Railway. Other 
conditions are advantageous. ion furnished and assist 
given to manufacturers seeking locations. 


M. V. RICHARDS, 
Land and Industrial Agent, Southern Railway, 
1366 Pennsylvania Ave., WASHINGTON, D.C. 

















factories and the yards and were for all kinds. The 
implement and vehicle manufacturers made the main 
demands and the indications are that the furniture 
people soon will follow suit. There is a good demand 
for oak, plain and quartered. Quartered oak showed 
improvement. Manufacturers show no disposition to 
take thirty and sixty-day orders on the basis of pres- 
ent quotations. The automobile manufacturers are 
showing increased interest in poplar. Birch, maple 
and ash are in good demand. 
wr sn 

Lynchburg, Va. The week in hardwods is reported 
as being unusually dull in all lines of the trade with 
the exception of export business. Export demand for 
oak, poplar and ash is very good. Oaks and chestnut 
lead in the domestie demand. Quotations show little 
change. Collections are good. Severe weather in 
some parts of the country and a disposition to wait 
on the part of the railroads, which is assigned to the 
postponement of the decision on the rate matter by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, are given as the 
causes of the generally prevailing dullness. 








Louisville, Ky. Business is normal for this time of 
the year. Orders are coming in more freely, and the 
number of inquiries indicates that a general move- 
ment to stock up is about to begin. The conclusion 
of the furniture exhibits and the making of definite 
plans for 1911 by the manufacturers of furniture 
doubtless will stimulate the market’ considerably. 
Quartered oak, plain oak and poplar are in good 
demand. Gum continues to sell well and cottonwood 
is in good call on the part of box manufacturers. 





Baltimore, Md. Local hardwood men, although they 
do not go so far as to assert that business with them 
has been very good, admit that they are fairly busy, 
and that while the returns could be better, the busi- 
ness, at least in point.of volume, leaves little to be 
desired. Some of the local hardwood men even state 
that they are getting an unusually large number of 
orders and that the indications point to a continuance 
of the demand for an indefinite period. Millmen are 
still reporting that with them it is less a question of 
finding takers for their products than as to whom they 
shall sell. Inquiries from abroad are numerous, af 
fording a basis for the expectation that this move- 
ment is likely to become active. 

New York. Demand for all class of hardwoods is 
good and inquiries continue to come in from all quar- 
ters.of the market. The low supplies both at yard and 
consuming points keep the market on a solid basis. 
Furthermore, the limited offerings from mills continue 
to make wholesalers very cautious in figuring very far 
ahead. Several upstate furniture factories have bought 
in larger lots this week than at any other time for a 
year, and it is believed that there will %e a continued 
resumption of this eharacter of business. Plain and 
quartered oak hold their own without difficulty and 
the demand for birch, maple, ash and chestnut con- 
tinues sufficiently strong to keep prices on a very sat- 
isfactory basis. This condition applies more to high 
grade stocks as low class hardwoods are still offered 
freely and prices are irregular. 

een 

Buffalo, N. Y. Lumbermen are not doing much in 
hardwoods this week, it being a time of conventions 
and a brief breathing spell before the resumption of 
active business. What lumber has been selling is 
chiefly on special orders. Oak and maple continue 
firm and the strength of birch, poplar and chestnut 
is proportionate to their scarcity in the better grades. 
Ash is quiet and cherry is moving a little better. 





Pittsburg, Pa. Interest centers in poplar boards, 
quartered oak and some of the better grades of chest- 
nut. Maple flooring continues in fair demand and 
stocks are not large. he dullness is more pronounced 
in beech, birch and basswood, with prices correspond- 
ingly uncertain. Good hickory is firm in price and 
sales are few. Ash of the better grades is firm and 
fairly active. 

Boston, Mass. In the market for hardwood lumber 
there has been a rather quiet demand since the first 
of the year. Buyers have not reached the point where 
they are willing to increase their holdings. The manu- 
facturers of hardwood lumber are firm holders in most 
eases although there have been a few who have been 
willing to sell at slight coneessions. The eall for 
quartered oak is not active. Some manufacturers are 
still asking $90 for their best stock, and there are 
buyers who have paid this figure within a few days. 
Plain oak is in fair call. Demand for whitewood has 
not been strong. 

OO 

Cincinnati, Ohio. Comparing the volume of business 
transacted during the first three weeks of the current 
year with that of a year ago, the result is that the 
figures show a balance in favor of 1911. Although 
business is fairly satisfactory a number of dealers in 
specialties complain of slowness, but express faith in 
the future. There is a good movement of oak, espe- 
cially furniture and general manufacturing grades. 
Quarter-sawed white oak of good figure and width is 
very scarce and is commanding strong prices, and 
considerable stuff is offering in quartered oak, which 
is narrow and unsatisfactory to the consumer; bonedry 
oak, quartered and plain, is hard to get. The move- 
ment of red oak and red and white mixed, quarter- 
sawed and plain, is fair, with a good volume of trade 
in heavy car and bridge stock from the mills. Chestnut 
continues to show improvement and there is evidently 


“expected from that source. 


a feeling that the future will develop strength in the 
demand for long 1’s and 2’s for interior finish. Sound 
wormy continues in good demand, with indications of 
a shortage in the supply. Ash is in good demand for 
the carriage and wagon industry. Hickory is meeting 
with a fair demand, with some inquiry for boards 
of good lengths. Red gum is moving well, with a 
noticeable strength in the inquiry for manufacturers’ 
grades, especially for builders’ stock. Walnut con- 
tinues to show more strength for the export trade, 
Birch, cottonwood, basswood and other hardwoods are 
receiving a fair share of attention. 





Columbus, Ohio. Since the close of the Ohio con- 
vention traveling salesmen have squared away for the 
year’s business with excellent prospects. Orders and 
inquiries are more numerous and prices show a ten- 
dency to advance. The movement of all grades of 
hardwoods is uniform and the supply is not very large, 
Stocks in the hands of the dealers are still small and 
more active buying is expected in the near future, 
Consuming factories are short of stocks and with gen- 
eral business conditions improving better orders are 
The ear supply is ade- 
quate and collections are fairly good. Quartered oak 
is in fair demand, with quotations ranging from $76 to 
$79, at the Ohio river. Plain oak is moving freely at 
these prices: Firsts and seconds, $50; No, 1 common, 
$32; No. 2 common, $20 to $21. Chestnut is in good 
demand with quotations unchanged. There is a fairly 
good demand for basswood, Ash is still weak. 


Hemlock. 


Chicago. Manufacturers are evidently trying to 
keep a firm hold on the market, as there has been no 
weak spot developed since the demand settled down 
to a winter basis. This is no doubt because the 
winter basis at this time is generally regarded as 
favoring active trade, as compared with former sea- 
sons. Woods work is progressing steadily, and it is 
estimated that a normal amount of lumber will be 
cut this season. 








anne nn 

Buffalo, N. Y. Not much hemlock is being sold, 
though dealers are looking for good business soon for 
spring delivery. Building operations promise well for 
the spring, though slow in outside work. Prices have 
been ruling low on account of the amount of stock 
to be had both from the lake section and from Penn- 
sylvania, which continues to be a strong source of 
supply and will remain so many years. 

ewes 

New York. Stocks at local yards are low, but the 
building situation is improving very slowly and re- 
tailers are delaying their purchases to the last pos- 
sible minute, except what they require on new busi- 
ness. In some of the suburban sections a number of 
new contracts have been let, but the aggregate of this 
class of business is not nearly what it was this time 
last year. 

Pittsburg, Pa. Demand is steady, with fairly active 
inquiry noted by the larger dealers. It is believed 
that with the coming of spring the trend will be 
toward a more satisfactory basis. Stocks as a rule 
are becoming more broken and dry stocks are scarce. 

—eererr" 

Boston, Mass. There has not been a great amount 
of new business reported in the market for hemlock 
boards during the last few weeks. Holders state that 
their stocks are not large enough to cause them any 
worry and for this reason there is no pressure to sell. 
or eastern hemlock clipped the asking price is $19 
but not a great deal of business is being done, accord: 
ing to report. 

Columbus, Ohio. The market is somewhat stronger, 
due to the betterment in general business conditions. 
Quotations are fairly firm and the movement 1s satis- 
factory. An active building season is expected early 
in the spring. 





Poplar. 


Chicago. Those who specialize in poplar in this 
market report it steady and with a satisfactory de- 
mand. At times the market is pretty well cleaned 
out of firsts and seconds and bright sap. Manufae- 
turers’ agents say that this wood is gaining 1 
strength right along and they expect fully as good 4 
trade the coming season as they had last year. 

Baltimore, Md. Common stocks, as well as the nad 
ter grades, have been called for frequently enn 
to not merely keep down accumulations but to — 
the holdings at the mills. High grade wide ne 
is still relatively easy in consequence of the indif 
ent demand from consumers, while the lower — 
are being taken with something like freedom. — 
is less need to ship lumber abroad, and the siagarecne 
foreign inquiries received show that the fairly posers 
reductions in stocks made buyers solicitous conn 
the possibility of a scarcity. This has had * pan 
effect upon prices, which are better, and inde 
suggest a probability of still further improvemen™ 

eee 


Buffalo, N. ¥. Dealers couple poplar with rer 

their report of fair sales, the worst thing pee food 
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woods to take its place as fast as they can. The 
complaint of automobile slackness is less heard of on 
account of an increased demand for trucks, though 
poplar does not enter into them as much as into 
pleasure machines. 

i i i i i 

New York. Upper grade stocks bring good prices, 
but last week a little more dullness in the demand 
was reported. Offerings from mills are comparatively 
limited, and there is no inclination to urge buyers be- 
yond what they actually need. 

Columbus, Ohio. The market continues good in al- 
most every locality with prices firm. Wide sizes are 
quoted from $80 to $130. Oydinary sizes are: Firsts 
and seconds, $57; No. 1 common, $35; No. 2 common, 





$23; No. 3 common, $15. 
OBO 
e 
Fir, Spruce and Cedar. 
Chicago. Mill representatives say that prices on 


fr have advanced during the last ten days on some 
items. Inquiries for fir are coming in right along, 
and while the total stock wanted is less than they 
would like, they seemingly are content with the way 
the situation is shaping up. Railroads are reported 
as beginning to feel out the market and without 
doubt will soon begin buying. Spruce in the shape of 
yard stock is in fair request, while cedar comes in 
for a share of the business, though not so much in 
this immediate vicinity. 





— 


Tacoma, Wash, The fir market is becoming stronger, 
with a continuation of the increased demand noted in 
December. Advances in prices have not materialized 
to any extent, although the tendency is upward and 
mills are all disinelined to book more than enough to 
keep going at present figures. The cargo trade con- 
tinues very fair, off shore. In coastwise business the 
only notable feature is that charter rates have de- 
clined 25 cents, going back to the old figure. Fir logs 
are fairly steady. 

Portland, Ore. Lumber manufacturers and dealers 
report a considerable inerease in inquiries during the 
last week. Dealers selling largely to California report 
about as large a volume of trade now as at the cor- 
responding time last year and look for an improvement 
at an early date. Most of the mills are still idle, but 
a few expect to resume operation February 1. The 
log market remains steady and unchanged. 


—_—eoororr" 


Seattle, Wash. Demand for lumber continues about 
the same. A quantity of fir common is being sold, 
much of it at a slight increase in price. Uppers, how- 
ever, are weak, there being but little demand and 
prices remain low. Most of the lumbermen are op- 
timistie about spring trade and all believe that the 
prevailing low prices will not continue long. 





Western Pine. 


Chicago. Wholesalers handling western and Idaho 
white pine in this territory are selling the factory 
grades liberally. California sugar pine and white pine 
ure big factors in the sash and door centers in this 
section and their popularity is increasing all the time. 
Prices are steadily firm. 





Sewers 


Spokane, Wash. Manufacturers expect that prices 
will take a jump as soon as trade conditions improve. 
Many inquiries and more sales are reported. Every- 
thing points to a good market soon as spring opens. 


Most mills have a larger stock than at the beginning 
of 1909, 





Southern Pine. 


Reports received here regarding the yel 
low pine situation are not particularly encouraging 
4s to volume. Mills have advanced prices on various 
‘tems, and while at latest accounts there has been no 
general advance made, the tendency was reported 
strong, and manufacturers are evidently looking out 
for themselves as individuals, disposing of their prod- 
ucts as best suits their requirements. It is said that a 
number of mills located within a convenient distance 
from the Gulf are catering heavily to the export 
trade. he yellow pine situation is a great deal 
stronger than it was sixty days ago, but wholesalers 
say that they are having their troubles in securing 


recent advances for which the manufacturer is stick- 
ing out 
g 7 





Chicago. 


—oreoreror 
: St. Louis, Mo. The yellow pine situation as viewed 
from this market presents a favorable aspect. While 
manufacturers have felt justified in advancing prices 
from time to time, the effect has not been that of 
shutting off buying. Clearly, the condition of stocks 
in the hands of the retailers is such as to warrant 
the action taken by the manufacturers. Notwith- 
standing the upward tendency of the market for sev- 
eral weeks, the price tone is considerably weaker 
than that obtaining one year ago, which would seem 
to indicate that throughout 1910 there was not a 
wae month in which the price of lumber did not go 
eee than in the preceding month; however, it is 
./€ consensus of opinion of those best informed and 
in closest touch with the situation that from this time 


on the tendency of the market will be upward. There 
has been a little buying for spring. 

Kansas City, Mo. Yellow pine is selling for more 
money than it has commanded at any other time for 
months, and the demand may be called seasonably 
good. No. 1 dimension and boards are the strongest 
items, and in some instances have been known to 
bring more than the advanced prices of January 20. 
The railroads are still out of the market, though they 
are buying some car material, the prices on which 
hold steady. Timbers are moving fairly well for 
export. 


Baltimore, Md. Tagerness to get orders serves to 
squeeze nearly all the profit out of transactions, and 
it is largely a case of doing business just to keep 
going. Some of the members of the trade are in a 
position to take a back seat and wait for the situa- 
tion to improve, but by far the greater number feel 
that they must continue to do business, regardless 
of the returns, and if they are not actually incurring 
losses they have little or nothing to show for their 
work at the end of the month. The local trade con- 
tinues to be in fair shape, with the movement about 
as brisk as can be expected and with the prospect 
decidedly encouraging. 








New York. The volume of new orders is small and 
restricted to current wants. Mills, however, are get- 
ting a better class of inquiries and while the average 
result is about two orders out of every ten quotations, 
the market seems to be in a healthier condition than 
at any other time during the last few months. Prices 
apparently have reached bottom and as they have con- 
tinued steady at the lowest figures several weeks the 
largest retailers are about ready to enter the market, 
although so far as their sales are concerned the build- 
ing situation has continued on such a dull basis that 
any new purchases would undoubtedly go into pile. 

Pittsburg, Pa. Inquiries for fairly large requisi- 
tions are in the hands of local dealers, and bidding is 
keen, consequently no improvement can be expected 
in price. The general tone of buying is held to be 
an improvement over that of the previous week. 

Boston, Mass. The market for flooring is not as 
active as dealers would like to see it but prices are 
held with considerable firmness. A few manufacturers 
advanced prices a week or ten days ago but buyers 
have not been willing to pay a higher figure in most 
eases. Demand for No. 2 common is not large but 
the market is considered steady. Partition is in some- 
what quiet demand, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. ‘Trade during the last week is 
said to have been good, and prospects for the imme- 
diate future are satisfactory. Builders’ stock is show- 
ing up strong in inquiries, especially for planing mill 
stuff and interior woodwork. Flooring and dressed 
stock are receiving fair attention. “Heavy and rough 
stocks for builders and for bridge construetion are 
slow, with a fair outlook. The trade in retail yards 
is slow, but the dealers are cheerful over the spring 
prospects. ‘There has been more talk on the price 
question in yellow pine than any other lumber in the 
market in the last year and there are no positive 
indications that prices will advance. 





North Carolina Pine. 


Norfolk, Va. Shipments of air dried and kiln dried 
pine from Norfolk and eastern Carolina were below 
normal the last week, largely on account of the greatly 
reduced stocks at shipping points. There is no inter- 
ruption to the bay trade. The situation regarding 
prices is firm and the demand fairly active. The usual 
midwinter negotiations for future supplies are being 
considered, but manufacturers are slow to close con- 
tracts for any considerable quantities. Under the in- 
fluence of exceedingly small stocks, with a relatively 
strong demand, even at this time of the year, there is 
a deal of firmness displayed. Box edge is quoted at 
$13.50 and filling-in sales for small lots have been 
made on the basis of $13. Red heart and mill culls 
edge and random widths are quoted at $10.50 to $11.50; 
8-inch red heart and mill culls $13; 10-inch $14; 12- 
inch $14.50 to $15; box bark strips $9 to $9.50. Lath 
are reported oversold and are holding firm at $2.50 to 
$2.60, f. 0. b. Norfolk. 


ee 





Baltimore, Md. Just now the demand is weak, be- 
cause of the frequent interruptions to which the con- 
sumers of lumber are subject by reason of the weather 
and other causes. But climatic conditions of late 
have been fairly favorable and considerabe headway 
has been made’ in construction work, with the result 
that the demand has been about as strong as can be 
expected at this season. The range of prices, too, 
though not high, is fairly steady, and with the de- 
mand on the increase there should be little cause for 
complaint. 





Boston, Mass. Demand for North Carolina pine has 
ruled quiet during the last week. Buyers will not an- 
ticipate their wants and so far as can be learned there 
are no prospects that business will show any marked 
improvement during the next few weeks. Some manu- 
facturers are firmer holders than others. It depends 
wholly upon how much stock a manufacturer has on 
hand whether or not he will offer to sell at a lower 
price. Demand for partition is not large and in some 








Special Carrier for Transporting Large Logs on Wire Rope 


Tramways. 


Here’s A Better 


and Cheaper Way 
of Transporting Logs. 


It is often desired to transport logs 
and other similar shaped material over 
long distances at low cost. This can 
easily be accomplished by means of 
an Aerial Wire Rope Tramway having 
specially designed carriers as shown in 
illustration above. 


These log carriers are attached to the 
pulling rope by means of Compression 
Friction Grips which permit of detach- 
ing and stopping the carriers for load- 
ing and unloading, without stopping 
the Tramway. 

We build Tramways and Conveyors of 
every type, for every purpose. We 
make them ‘‘to order’? to meet your 
own peculiar needs. 

Let us get together and discuss the 
labor-saving, money saving possibilities 
of a 


B. &B. 
Aerial Tramway 








for your logging operations. 


Years of careful thought and experi- 
ment have made our Tramways as well 
as our Yellow Strand Powersteel Wire 
Rope as nearly perfect products as it 
is possible for man to produce. 


Every Strand of the Powersteel Cable 
is made of imported steel wire of a 
tensile strength of from 240,000 to 
260,000 pounds per square inch, and 
is extremely flexible. 


Our new Tramway and Wire 
Rope Catalogs No. 70 have 
just arrived from the print- 
ers. They are by far the 
handsomest catalogs we have 
ever issued. There’s a copy 
of each all stamped and 
ready for your address,—bet- 
ter send for them today. 


Broderick & Bascom 
Rope Company, 


ST. LOUIS 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
202 South Water St., CHICAGO 
Factories:—Saint Louis— Seattle 


SEATTLE 
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cases low prices have been named. The same is true 


of rough edge. 


Buffalo, N. Y. There is a tendency to firmer prices 
in North Carolina pine and the mills are refusing 
orders on what they regard as too low a basis, de- 
manding better figures. Stocks at the mills are short 
in certain lines and box and crating lumber have been 
in better demand, as well as roofers, so that the 
situation looks better to the dealer. 





New York. The outlook is better than prior to the 
first of the year and offerings from the inland mills 
are not so heavy as formerly. There is not much snap 
to buying, however, and the yards are not inclined to 
purchase except what they vctually need on the small 
amount of new business they are booking. 


Cypress. 


New Orleans, La. Gradually rising demand is 
noted, with recent price advances well maintained. 
The business hardly could be called satisfactory, since 
January trade seldom deserves that characterization, 
but it is probably well up to the January average 
of recent years. The call is principally for the better 
grades and the mixed car business predominates, but 
the trend of inquiries indicates a lively interest in 
lowers, with a good demand to follow. The railroads 
are buying little, though cypress cross ties are moving 
in small shipments to Mexico. Car supply seems to 
be sufficient for present demands. 











Chicago. Inquiries are active in nearly all districts. 
The mill representatives report a noticeable increase 
in their mail and a wider interest in the market than 
for several weeks. Prices show a tendency to rise on 
certain items. Stocks at the mills are said to be 
only fair, and it is figured that stocks in the hands 
of the consumers are low. Tank stock and 3-inch 
clears are very scarce. 

SONS 

St. Louis, Mo. Cypress dealers are jubilant over the 
recent turn in the cypress market. The recent ad- 
vances in yellow pine have had a tendency to whip 
the cypress market into renewed energy, akin to brisk- 
ness. Inquiry is coming in well, and sales are more 
numerous, Prices have advanced slightly. 

PBL LDL LI 

Kansas City, Mo. This market is slightly stronger 
than it was a week ago but prices remain as they 
were. The advance which has been talked of for 
some time has not materialized. 


ees 


Baltimore, Md. Construction work has progressed 
with fewer interruptions than might have been sup- 
posed, and, comparatively speaking, the trade has 
been in good shape. No troublesome accumulations 
are to be taken care of in this market, and the range 
of prices is steady in the absence of serious pressure 
to place stocks. The situation is such that the trade 
would benefit by any acceleration of the movement 
that might take place. The prospect is promising, as 
numerous building projects have assumed shape. 


—e—oererewsre 


New York. Inquiries are better and wholesalers 
are figuring on an increased volume of business for 
February. The larger yards that usually carry heavy 
stocks at this season of the year are far below normal, 
but they are refraining from making their ordinary 
purchases until the building situation ean be sized up 
more accurately. The small woodworking mills are 
working on a hand-to-mouth basis and continue to rely 
on prompt shipments to supply their new wants. 


eee 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Demand continues good, with a 
growing inquiry for builders’ grades. There is a good 
movement of tank stock, especially for heavy stuff. 
The feeling is expressed among the cypress men that 
the future is very bright, and that the demand will 
steadily increase, especially from the builders’ trade. 
Receipts and shipments by rail show that the trade 
in ¢ypress is growing stronger. Prices remain firm. 





Columbus, Ohio. The market appears to be steadier 
and fewer reports of cutting have been heard. De- 
mand is still a little weak. 


Shingles and Lath. 


Chicago. There is no particular activity shown in 
the red cedar shingle in this market, although occa 
sional sales are noted. Prices on this commodity an 
about the same as those quoted last week. Judgin, 
from the way white cedar shingles have been moving 
this year, dealers have shown a preference for then 
at the difference in price. Lath are in strong demand 
with prices firm. 








POO 

Minneapolis, Minn. Telegraphic reports show that 
western shingle mills are operating only to about 50 
percent of capacity. ‘Trade continues to be fair for 
the time of year and conditions are normal, with a 
tendency to stronger prices. Quotations for stars are 
still on a basis of $2.48 for the 55-cent rate, and clears 
range from $2.94 to $2.99. Local wholesalers have 
little in transit and are making no special efforts to 


dispose of stock. 
ee eal ee 


‘Tacoma, Wash. Red cedar shingles still rule quiet 
with prices stationary and with a slightly increased 


inquiry. Some shingles have been moving steadily 
but in no great volume. Fir lath are steady. 

Kansas City, Mo. Red cedar shingles have ad- 
vanced from 5 to 10 cents, with the demand ap- 
parently unaffected. The volume of inquiry is heav- 
ier, and with retail stocks low wholesalers expect 
heavy buying. The mill basis for stars is $1.65 and 
for clears $2.05. Considerable business is being placed 
for Coast shipment, and the supply of transits is very 
low. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Dealers have been receiving fair 
orders in red cedars and there is no heavy surplus, 
in spite of the fact that the receipts during the lake 
season were very large. Prices have ruled low, the 
demand not being large. There is less complaint 
anent the grading of red cedars. 

eee 

Columbus, Ohio. The market for shingles remains 
fairly steady for the season of the year with the vol- 
ume of business somewhat restricted. Red cedar shin- 
gle quotations in Columbus are: Clears, $3.35; stars, 
$2.85; Eurekas, $3.90. The lath trade is quiet with 
quotations unchanged. 

Boston, Mass, There has been no improvement in 
the demand for shingles although some manufacturers, 
Canadian especially, are firmer holders than they 
were a week ago. Manufacturers expect a firmer and 
better market within a few weeks. The asking prices 
for cedar-extras range from $3.15 to $3.40. In the 
market for lath there has been but little change. De- 
mand is quiet and offerings are reported numerous. 
Asking prices for 1%-inch range from $3.75 to $3.85 
and for 14-inch from $3.35 to $3.45. 
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Cooperage. 


Chicago. Occasionally a correspondent sarcastically 
inquires why prices were not quoted in the first letter 
regarding stock for sale. This occurs where staves 
are plentiful, but when they are scarce these men are 
the most humble beggars. Present conditions do not 
generate consideration. There is still a hopeful feeling 
among some stave manufacturers, who are unwilling 
to share loss with coopers, that something will occur 
to ereate a demand for their product. But general 
depression of all other business is shared by coopers, 
and must continue until the Supreme Court shall have 
handed down its decisions on two prominent cases for 
which eighty million people have been waiting a long 
time, says A. & H. Gates in their report on market con- 
ditions. Oil barrels and tierces are offered at 10 cents 
less than cost and coopers are puzzled and anxious. Al- 
most the same demoralized condition prevails in all 
other cooperage lines and increasing numbers of 
advertisements of stave mills for sale are noted. 

No. 1, 28%-inch Michigan elm flour staves, 


ne EP Aare eee 0:00:80 2. g:e.0004 ee 
No. 1, 284%4-inch Wisconsin elm flour stawes, am 


-» Nominal 5.00 

No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried, basswood head- 

WR Ws ccc ncecthebhteweseersss aR 07 
No. a 17%-inch gum heading, per set, 

nom SOE. 0:b.010.0 0:0 :0,0: 800:6.0.0.6.6:0 6 80.0:000 . No demand 
No. 1, 28%4-inch gum staves, nominal...... No demand 
M. R., 30-inch gum staves........ eres. 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, ~ M.....10.50 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5%4-foot, per M...10.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M..... 9.50 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M..... tececse G10e.t0 650 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set..... .04% 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M........ 4.00 to 4.50 
Hickory hoops, half barrel, per M........ None wanted 
Head linings, car lots, per M., 12-inch...., .30 to 35 
Head linings, small lots, per M, 18-inch... .40 to .50 





TORPOUNE BOOP DALFEIB...ccccccccsccccees 46 
Eight patent hoop barrels............... ‘ -46 
Four patent and four hickory hoop barrels. 45 


Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels. . .45 





Four patent and four wire hoop barrels.... 45 
ee EE INS bo '0.0.6.4.4:0:0:0106:0:0:0-4¢0600..,008 20 . seen 
No. 1 white. ash butter tub staves.........12.00 to 13.00 
Flat ash, es ee re .. 4.75 to 5.00 
White oak oil staves, per M.........c.0. 33.00 to 35.00 
TO ID 5633 6.5.5.0:60-6.6 50-00 PE a . No demand 
ERPGNOET DOR GUPODB. ..ccccccesecccecsecces tue OO 31,00 
I Sia 5 55cm. 5 uil/uie: pias gai0ime o:b:08 ors 1.20 to 1.30 
IIR, na. 6:0 6:0.0:0.4.9.4'6:6-6 0-0 scan aeons 95 to 1.00 
ES RECT OD rene ae .87% to .90 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this department at 
the following rates: 


For one week, - ~ - 25 cents a line. 
For two weeks, « - - 46 cents a line. 
For three weeks, - . - 60 cents a line. 
Fov four weeks, - - ° = 76 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line 
Heading counts as two lines 
No display except the headir gs can be admitted. 


Remittances to accompany the order. No extra charge 
for copies of paper containing advertisement. copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednesday morning in 
order to secure insertion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed under heading Too 
Late to Classify. 


Too fate.To Classify | 


WANTED— MEN 


To test the power of the classified advertise- 
ments. Hardly a day passes that we do not re- 
ceive letters from parties who advertise in this 
department, speaking of the good results ob- 
tained from their advertisements. If you do 
not want to advertise, possibly you know some 
one to whom we could be of great assistance 
in an advertising way. If you know of anyone 
wanting help, or in need of a _ position, we 
would be greatly obliged if you would have 
them write us, stating their wants. The good 
that these small ads accomplish is really won- 
derful. The circulation of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN being world-wide, the advertisement is 
seen by all eyes in the lumber world. We 
know from years of experience the amount of 
good we can do for you, and we would like an 
opportunity to show, you. 











WANTED — YELLOW PINE MILL CONNECTIONS 
In Chicago by man posted in the business and with the trade. 
Lest of references. Address 

“T. 144,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





240 MILLION GEORGIAN BAY TIMBER. 

70 million white pine—mills, buildings, vessels and com- 
plete operating outfit for going concern; $2.00 stumpage. 
Owner going out of business. Principals only. 

Address “T. 141,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—A POSITION AS LOG LOADER 
Kingineer. Barnhardt model No. 10 or American loader in 
the West or South preferred. Can furnish the best of refer- 
ences. Address “T. 142,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—TO TRADE 
A Berlin horizontal resaw for a double surfacer. 
O’NEIL LUMBER CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


HIGH GRADE CEREAL COFFEE. 

Send for free — package and prices. The coffee is 
good and we will sell at a price that will astonish you. If 
you use cereal coffee look into this offer. 

Address “COFFEE,” care AMERICAN LUMRERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS SALESMAN OR 
Office manager buying and selling; practical manufacturer 
of yellow pine, also hardwood. Over ten years’ experience 
on the road, largely acquainted with wholesale and retail 
trade from Cleveland to Boston. Now employed, but would 
like to change in February. Address 

R, Room 26, Keeler’s Hotel, Albany, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—OR EXCHANGE 
Lidgerwood skidder, type “H,"’ four pulling lines, loading 
and spotting lines, hydraulic jacks, new cables; good work- 
ing order, $7,500.00, cost $11,000.00, or will exchange for one 
or two good loaders or geared locomotives. Address 
“LUMBER CO.,” 1414, 125 Monroe St., Chicago, III 
Telephone Central 3271 


SITUATION WANTED AFTER FEBRUARY (ST. 
As superintendent and estimator; twenty-five years’ exper! 
ence, practical, estimating from plans, billing into factory 
and detailing. 

Address “T, 137,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of lumber yard in live town of 20,000 or more. Am expert 
bookkeeper, good mill work estimator, several years’ experl- 
ence as bookkeeper, estimator and manager of sash and door 
factory. At present managing a lumber yard, which position 
I have held for the last five years. , 
Address “T, 139,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


EXPERIENCED LUMBER BOOKKEEPER 
Wants position. You can get Al man at moderate salary if 
there is chance for advancement. ' 

Address “T. 148,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





























WANTED-SOFTWOOD BOX LUMBER 
Pine, basswood, hemlock, pople, balm etc., 6 foot or lon ; 
Give description, state quantity; quote best price on cars 
Chicago. Address 
“BOX FACTORY,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


AS WE ARE ENLARGING OUR POWER PLANT 
We have the following machinery for sale: | 
1 12x24 Automatic Cutoff Buckeye Engine with belt. | 
1 6x9 New York Safety, belt connected to 8 kilowatt rhomp 
son-Houston Dynamo. ‘ i eee 
1 6x9 Skinner Engine, belt connected to fan fot heating 
purposes, including fan and heating coils. 
1 100 H.P. Kroschell Heater. 
1 40 H.P. Gen. Elec. Induction Motor. Pere 
All this machinery is still in operation and good working 
order. Any party interested please call and look al same. 
NOLLAU & WOLFF MFG. CO., 
1719 Fullerton Avenue, 
Chicago. 


ger. 
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